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SHOOTING ADVENTURES. 



TRACKING A WILD-BOAR WITH 
A LYMER IN ALSACE. 



By great good luck we were at home, my host and I, when 
the news came. The fact was, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we would undoubtedly have been out shooting, 
but an invitation had arrived in the morning for both of us 
to go to a battue on the morrow, and so we had thought it 
best to remain at home and rest ourselves, in order to be 
fresh for the coming fray. We were in the gun-room, 
quietly smoking and overlooking our guns and ammuni- 
tion, when suddenly a terrible uproar arose in the yard, 
and, almost simultaneously, in burst Fritz the keeper, 
together with three very hot-looking peasants. 

" Beg your pardon, sir," said he excitedly to his master, 
" but the old boar of last year has turned up again ! This 
man here" (turning towards a charcoal-burner) "has seen 
him just now." 

My friend jumped up. " Are you sure ? " queried he, 
with breathless interest 
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4 Shooting Adventures. 

Yes, the man was quite sure, and not only he but his 
two companions had also seen him. 

"The worst of it, sir," Fritz went on, "is that the 
* black beast ' is in the little wood, on our very limits ; and 
as he came again from the direction of the forest, the 
moment he will be disturbed he will, as usual, bolt back 
that way for certain, unless we had about twenty shooters 
to watch at all the likely places round the wood ; but, of 
course, since you are going away to-morrow morning, that 
can't be done." 

"Perhaps he will remain where he is until we come 
back, if let alone," I suggested ; " then, on our return, we 
could give him a dusting." 

" Not he," returned my friend. " Why, last year he 
played us the very same trick half-a-dozen times. There 
are in the wood several old boars' ' forts,' I must tell you, 
and he goes to one of them ; but the moment the hounds 
open, or he hears a man's voice, he is gone, and he goes as 
straight as a dart — right away. Nothing stops him ; and, 
unless we could surround the wood, it is no use trying 
hunting him. Now, as we are going away to-morrow, and 
he might be gone when we come back, we must stalk him 
to-day, if possible. That is our only plan. It is getting 
late, but we may get at him before dark. At any rate, we 
will try ; the lymer will track him, safe enough, the scent 
being yet warm." 

" That will be awfully jolly," I said, delighted. " I 
should much like that tracking business. I have never 
tracked a boar before." 

"All right," replied my friend, "you shall see it out 
now, if you like ; but it is rather a dangerous job, I can 
tell you." 
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" Well, of course, I must take my chance of that," I 
rejoined. 

"Very well, let it be so, then," said he; and in a 
moment all was bustle. 

"Do you," said my host to Fritz, "give some guns to 
these men, and get Waldine ready in a slip. Then take 
your carbine, and you will go with her and track the boar 
with my friend. Between you two you may, perhaps, get 
a shot, if the * black beast ' is still at rest, and yoii proceed 
quietly. As for us, we will take the two boar-hounds with 
us, and we will distance ourselves outside the wood, in case 
the boar breaks covert on hearing you. Anyhow, the 
moment we hear your shots, if you do fire, we will slip 
Bull and Wolf as a protection to you, in case the beast ia 
only wounded. Be very careful, at any rate, for this old 
boar IS a vicious, revengeful old rascal, and, if he can, he 
will injure one or both of you." 

With this cheerful intimation, we all got into the dog- 
cart, which had been quickly brought round ; and there 
was not much room to spare then. Two large boar- 
hounds, a good-sized lymer, and six men, crammed into a 
vehicle built to carry four persons at most, formed rather a 
*' tight fit." But we had no time to spare, and did not 
mind it. The old mare, however, probably did. 

After five minutes' smart driving, we were at the old 
oak tree, which formed the corner of the little wood ; and 
there we all got down, and the mare was tied up to the 
gate ; then, according to our programme, we all walked 
together until we reached thfe spot where the boar had been 
seen to enter the wood, and there, before separating for 
the job on hand, my friend and Fritz examined carefully 
the dry ditch which surrounded the wood, and in its soft 
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banks they found the footprints clearly marked where the 
boar had cleared the fence. 

" Safe enough," quoth they, in a moment, " it is the old 
boar, for certain." The men then leading the two boar- 
hounds went with my friend round the wood to put them- 
selves in ambush, so as to clip the brute if he attempted to 
go again the way he had gone before ; and when we judged 
that they were all en place and ready, Fritz held up his 
hand warningly to Waldine, secured the leash firmly round 
his left fist, fixed his long boar-bayonet to the barrel of his 
carbine, and then he put the bitch on the track. 

" Rout him out ! good bitch ! rout him out ! " whispered 
he to her. 

" Look here, Fritz," I said, as we entered the covert, " if 
you get me near enough to shoot the boar I will give you 
a sovereign." 

" Thank you, sir. If he has gone to his bauge I think 
we will have a peep at him. Waldine never loses or misses 
the track of a boar ; and when we get on warmer scent she 
will lead us on fast enough then, I will warrant." 

** In that case, should we get near him at all } " 

"Yes, sir," replied the forester, with evident confidence, 
" if things are as I think, I can undertake to show him to 
you." 

" That is not enough. You might show him to me a 
mile off, and what good would that do me ? " I replied. 

"True, true, meinherr," he rejoined, smiling, "but I 
don't mean that. I mean I will bring you within range^ 
short range, too, for the matter of that. By-the-way," he 
went on, "excuse me, sir, but I hope your rifle is well 
loaded." 

" Oh yes," I said cheerfully, " if you show me the boar 
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within anything like short range, I will answer for him," 
and I tapped significantly the barrels of my double instru- 
ment. " He will find therein a couple of pills that won't 
agree with his constitution, I will warrant." 

"That is all right," he rejoined, "because, you know, 
boars are tough beasts, and you must give it them hot, 
otherwise they are off like a shot. Another thing I 
must tell you : if he should charge us, which is not at all 
unlikely, jump aside ; they never turn on their charge. 
And, as regards firing, I suppose you wish me not to fire 
until you have fired, so that if you should chance to kill 
him all the honour of the thing should be undoubtedly 
yours." 

" That IS just it," I said ; and, Waldine getting some- 
what excited, the keeper seized his carbine, which until 
then had been slung over his shoulder. He then cocked 
the hammer, signing to me to get also ready, and we forth- 
with plunged into a most terrible thicket. Up and down 
wet and dry ditches, over broken rock, huge trunks of old 
trees, pushing our way through brambles and briers that 
clung to us in every possible way, we made but slow 
progress ; but that we were on the right track the lymer 
plainly showed, for she feathered then audibly, and deemed 
to gloat over the scent. It was very warm work in every 
respect for everybody. Suddenly the bitch began to 
bristle, and, advancing a few more steps, stopped short* 
showing her teeth. Fritz held up his hand to her to 
impose silence, as she seemed ready to " open," and, putting 
his lips to my ear, " You will now," whispered he, with a 
grin, "see something worth seeing. The boar is un- 
doubtedly under those huge rocks in front of us. Are you 
ready ? " 
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" Yes," I nodded, and I glanced at both my hammers. 

" Don't fire," urged he, " as long as the bitch is near 
him ; you might hit her." 

" All right," I said, « I won't." 

And he slipped the bitch. In three bounds she reached 
the entrance to the "fort," but she did not go in, as I 
foolishly thought she would, although I could not help 
thinking afterwards that if she had done so she would have 
been indubitably killed in the "fort." But she evidently 
knew a trick worth a thousand of such. She rushed to the 
mouth of the sort of open cavern, and there she gave tongue 
snappishly, three or four times, quickly, and then backed 
out. Simultaneously there was an enraged grunt, followed 
immediately by a rumbling of loose stones, and lo ! 
standing in the dark aperture, within forty yards of the 
muzzle of my breechloader, stood the monstrous beast, 
glaring savagely at the bitch, who, whilst dancing around 
him at a respectful distance, was uttering the most 
desperate challenge for him to come out. 

This he did, so suddenly that it seemed to me as though 
he had been shot from a catapult. The bitch had advanced 
a little closer to him in one of her snapping rushes, and he, 
calculating his chance, swooped upon her like a very fiend. 
Had she not kept her eyes pretty well skinned, I guess 
there would have been, there and then, an end to Waldine 
for ever, for the boar's tusks described at the place where 
she had been standing such a violent arc of a circle, that 
she would undoubtedly have been ripped open from jaw 
to tail had she stood her ground. But, on seeing him 
spring forward, she had turned tail, and they had been 
throughout so mixed up together, so to speak, that I had 
not been able to fire. 
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Fritz and I had remained on our right knees all the 
time, and the boar, fully bothered by the lymer, had not 
seen us. A good thing that was, for he would undoubtedly 
have bolted outright had he at any time caught sight of us. 
As it was, I thought he had gone and we had lost our 
opportunity, for Fritz had got up to look after the boar, 
and I did the same, and we listened. 

There was a good deal of rushing and snarling going 
on close by under the thicket in the direction the bitch and 
the boar had taken ; and on peering through the covert, 
we saw that the boar had stopped, and was harassed 
unceasingly by the lymer, who, now in front of him, was 
snarling at him, and then, the moment he moved away, she 
was at his hams, giving them such severe grips that the 
enraged brute would come at once to a standstill to face 
her, turning round and round, as if on a pivot, to keep his 
lively customer in front of his tusks. Moreover, he was 
gradually backing towards his " fort." 

" Come along," signed the keeper, and I followed him. 
We crawled behind the low boulder in front of us, stooping 
as much as we could, and making as little noise as possible. 

" As soon as you get a chance, let him have it," hurriedly 
enjoined Fritz, in a whisper ; " the boar is getting excited. 
If we don't stop him now, he will scent us and bolt." 

At the end of the boulders ran a dry ditch, into which 
we hastily tumbled ; and then, creeping forward in the 
direction of the baiting, we got so very near the two 
' antagonists that we could plainly hear the bitch snapping 
her teeth, and the grunter — well, he was grunting with a 
vengeance, and he was evidently so close to the ditch that 
I was in momentary expectation of seeing him tumble into 
it, when we would have been in a pretty pickle. But he 
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had not time to do it. The moment I found the thicket a 
little clearer, I popped up the muzzle of my rifle, and^ 
slowly raising my head, I found, on getting my eyes on a 
level with the ground, the bitch on my right, thoroughly on 
the alert, still baying at the boar, and in front, within five 
yards of me, stood the beast with his back against a huge 
tree. He saw me, and charged ; but I fired at once, and 
with a desperate grunt, he jumped forward and rolled ia 
the ditch on his snout, burying it in the moss and grass, and 
ploughing the ground with his tusks. I had pulled both 
barrels at once, and when we inspected his carcase we found 
that the two bullets had entered his chest under his neck 
within an inch of each other. 

" Well done, sir ! " said the forester enthusiastically^ 
taking off his cap. 

" Here is your sovereign," I said ; " you have well earned 
it, according to our agreement. Nothing could have been 
better managed." 

In the midst of our examination, the two boar-hounds. 
Bull and Wolf, turned up, and they at once swooped on the 
boar, shaking it well ; but their services, fortunately, had 
not been needed. 

I then, whilst wiping my brow, asked Fritz who had 
trained Waldine for that sort of work. 

"Nobody," said he, laughing; "that is the best of it. 
She trained herself It all came out by accident. About 
five years ago, being out with her on the track of a wolf, 
we chanced to fall upon a boar in his fort, when she escaped * 
me with her leash, and did just as she has done now. 
Luckily, I killed the boar quickly, else she might have 
fared badly, as her dragging leash was interfering with her. 
Well, ever since, whenever we want to track a boar; she 
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does the same thing for us, and brings him to bay until he 
is shot You see, for that sort of thing, a forester wants a 
cunning dog. Now these two big boar-hounds. Bull, and 
Wolf, whenever they can reach the boar, go for his ears at 
once; but Waldine is not powerful enough for that, and 
she knows it. She was slightly ripped once, and since then 
she always gives the boars' tusks a wide berth ; but as soon 
as they turn their backs to her for flight she is at their heels, 
and soon brings them to a standstill ; for, you must know 
that a fresh boar cannot bear his hind-quarters being 
meddled with, and he will turn at once when he feels a bite. 
So, you see, the trick is simple enough, and it only wants a 
sensible and sufficiently speedy animal to do it." 

" Bravo, Waldine," I said, patting the bitch, who, after 
indulging in a dozen bites or so at the dead boar's carcase, 
had laid herself down panting by its side ; " you have well 
done your duty." 

" Eh ! oh, oh ! eh, oh ! ! " resounded my friend's calls in 
the distance. 

Up Fritz jumped. He put his hands to his mouth, and 
howled the call back, and in ten minutes our companions 
arrived on the scene. We rewarded the men who had 
brought the timely news ; they slung up the boar by his 
heels, and half an hour later we made quite an entree 
triumpfiale at my friend's house, and thus ended my 
" tracking a boar with a lymer in Alsace." 

Now, from information I have just received, it appears 
that boars are getting now so numerous in Alsace and in 
Prussia that serious complaints have been made about it 
by the farmers to their government, and so loud are the 
recriminations that a new law is being devised by the 
Prussian Parliament to meet the emergencies of the case. 
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This being so, British sportsmen in search of some lively- 
sport can hardly do better than pack up their guns and 
rattle-traps, and seek, either in Alsace or in Prussia, the 
voracious bites noires. That they give excellent sport in 
many different ways is tolerably well known, and I am 
convinced that enthusiastic sportsmen-tourists would be 
delighted with the trip. 



A TRAP FOR PHEASANT POACHERS 

IN ALSACE. 



" Coming into the village with me ? " queried my Alsatian 
friend. And to my look of surprise (for we generally spent 
our days in the woods), he replied : 

" Fritz " (that was his keeper's name) — " Fritz tells me 
that, ' from information received ' (as English police reports 
generally state), he has an idea that my coverts will be 
attacked to-night by a gang of poachers from the town. 
Now, they are coming by the diligence this morning ; so if 
we go now to the Caf6 de la Bo.ule d'Or, on the market, 
place (it stands just opposite the mail-coach office), we 
shall be enabled to have a glance at the sort of men we 
shall have to-night to deal with." 

At this piece of news I began to feel quite interested, 
and agreed with alacrity to do as he proposed. Behold us 
both then, at about ten A.M., leisurely walking into the little 
village. On our way we had talked of nothing else but the 
impending attack. 

" How do you intend to proceed ? " I had inquired. 

" Oh ! " he said, " Fritz and the gardener are already at 
it preparing the traps." 
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" What traps ? " 

" Why, to catch the men, to be sure ! " 

" You don't say so ! Well, it will be funny ! " 

" Rather," he said emphatically. " Leastways," he added, 
after a moment's silence, " for us it will be, but not for them. 
But hush ! " (we were then entering the cafi)y " not a word 
more ; someone might overhear us, and communicate to 
the poachers the fact that we are warned." 

And we went in. There were only three or four persons 
in the public room. One was practising on the billiard- 
table some difficult cannon-strokes, and the others were 
smoking, reading, and talking. With these, with whom my 
friend was almost daily in contact, we entered into con- 
versation, just as if we had only strolled in for a glass of 
beer or two. Presently, click ! clack ! exploded the lash 
of a strong whip; and a rattle of horses' hoofs, window 
panes, and iron chains, and a rumbling of wheels on the 
hard pavement, broke the silence of the grande rue. 

We all went to look at the door, and everybody else in 
every other house did the same. The arrival of the diligence 
is the only daily event of interest in the little place, and 
everybody likes to make the most of it. First came down 
from the body of the conveyance Monsieur le Cur6, followed 
by Monsieur le Notaire, both great men in the parish. 
Meanwhile three men clad in tanned blouses were clambering 
down from the roof. • One of them ran into the very 
Boule d'Or for a drop of brandy, which he handed to the 
driver (evidently a friend of theirs), and a moment later 
the hot team were sent on again, and the three fellows 
came in together, and sat down to drink. 

" Which is the way to the cottage of Karl Beckmans, the 
wooden-shoe maker ?" asked one of the landlady presently. 
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" Karl Beckmans," said she, " lives outside the village 
at the cross-road. Yoii cannot miss his place. It is the 
only dwelling about there." 

" A very good place, therefore, for poachers to make 
their headquarters of," thought I, and I glanced at my 
friend to see if he had heard. But, to all appearances, he 
was deeply engaged in reading Ulnd^endance Alsacienne. 

In a few moments the men got up, took off their caps, 
wished us all civilly good-day, and they were gone. 

"These are the men," said my friend then in my ear, 
** and Beckmans is himself up to a trick or two, I know. 
However, perhaps we will to-night teach him a lesson." 

" But," I said, " these fellows had no guns." 

" No. They never carry them about in broad daylight. 
Their guns and ammunition are, no doubt, at the wooden- 
shoe maker's house now, and their asking where the house 
stood was a mere * blind,* to make people believe that they 
are total strangers about here ; but, if I mistake not, I have 
seen before one, if not two, out of the three. Howbeit, now 
they are in for it. Let us go home, and after luncheon we 
will go and see how Fritz is getting on with his traps." 

I was very anxious, to tell the truth, to see these traps ; 
and I was glad when, luncheon being over, we drove to 
the corner of the wood in the opposite direction to Fritz's 
house. That wood was the one most frequented by poachers, 
not only on account of its being the farthest from the 
keeper's cottage, and therefore likely to be the least 
watched over, but also because it was well-known that on 
account of some neighbouring favourite fields and pools 
the bulk of the pheasants (who always take a fancy to a 
particular spot) almost invariably went there to roost. 

On our reaching the corner at the foot of the hill, we 
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pulled up in one of the rides (so as not to run the risk of 
having the dog-cart observed from a distance) and Fritz 
turned up on hearing us. He was in his shirt sleeves, and 
looked flushed, having evidently been hard at work. 

" In half an hour's time," said he, " all will be ready." 

And he took us under the border trees, where the 
decoys had been so well disposed that I was taken in^ 
deceived by the very natural position in which they were 
placed. 

" By Jove ! " said I, " here are three of the birds now 
looking at us," pointing to a branch of a tree about twenty 
feet from the ground. Then my friend and the keeper 
laughed, and a moment's thought showed me the absurdity 
of my surmise. 

" They are only ' dummies,' sir," said Fritz ; " but since 
you were deluded now in broad daylight into believing 
them to be real live birds, why of course I think I may 
consider their success to-night as being tolerably certain." 

Yes, certainly, the imitations were capital. And as I 
looked at them from this side and that side, I thought 
nothing could be better done in that line. " But," I said, 
as I was thus picking out points of observation from 
whence the better to admire these ingenious works of 
art, "where, in the name of all that is good, are your 
traps, Fritz ? " 

" Why," said he, clutching at my arm, " you had better 
stand still. You are nearly going over and into one 



now." 



" I ! What do you mean > Where ? How ? " And I 
looked around my feet with astonishment. 

" Show him, Fritz," said the master, with a grin. 

" Well, then, kindly remain where you are, sir." And 
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the keeper, going on his knees, scraped away with his 
hands, close to my feet, a lot of moss, dead leaves, and 
grass, until there appeared a stout plank about three yards 
long — one of several planks, I should say — and this plank 
he forthwith picked up very gently, revealing underneath a 
sort of dark pit half full of water. 

" The dickens ! " I exclaimed involuntarily. " And 
you leave these holes open at night ? " 

"No, we do not," said the keeper. "We keep them 
covered up as this one was before I pointed it out to 
you." 

" Well, then, what is the good of it } " I inquired ; " the 
men can walk oyer them." 

" Can they, though," rejoined the man very quietly ; 
and turning the plank upside down, he showed me that it 
was sawn half-way through underneath in its middle. " The 
holes are six feet wide," said he, " and six boards, prepared 
like this one, cover each of them. When the men tread on 
any of them, no matter from which side, the boards give 
way, and down they must go." 

" They must break their necks." 

" Oh ! they don*t. They bruise themselves, of course ; 
but they must take their chance of that." 

" But what about the water ? I wonder they don't get 
drowned." 

" Well," he rejoined, " they might for aught I care. But 
the fact is, they only get a ducking. The holes are only 
nine feet deep, and the water is rain-water which runs in 
from the woods ; and there is rarely more than three feet 
of water in the traps, except after a very wet season, when 
there might be a foot or so more. Still, there is never 
enough water to drown a man. Besides, these affuteurs 
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never come alone, and of course they help one another in 
case of need." 

• "I wonder they come at all, knowing that such pits 
await them," I concluded. 

" They would not come, did they know," rejoined my 
friend. " It is a long time since the traps have been used — 
six years, at least, when I first began rearing pheasants. It is 
only once in a way that gangs come down ; and they never 
talk about whatever befalls them for fear of being betrayed, 
so that those who have not been caught are pretty sure to 
be, and you will see to-night how well the whole affair will 
work." 

"How many such traps are there about here?" I 

asked. 

" Nine," said Fritz ; " I and another man have been 
putting them in order ever since six o'clock this morning. 
We had to bring new boards in a cart and saw them here 
on the spot, otherwise they cannot be carried ready pre- 
pared. Of course, we will hide in the wood the whole 
boards that used to cover the pits for safety, so as to h&ve 
them handy to replace to-morrow." 

"Are you so sure, then, that you will not need your 
sawn boards any more after to-night } " 

The keeper smiled. "No, sir," said he, firmly but 
respectfully, "for certain we shall not, if the men come 
to-night." 

" Do you watch the whole affair } " 
"Decidedly. One of my duties is to watch for 
poachers." 

" Shall you arrest these to-night } " 
" No," said my friend, " we only will let them take that 
punishment. Let them go afterwards, se faire pendre 
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ailleurs. Prosecuting them is a waste of time and of 
money ; whereas, when once they get a ' sickener/ in the 
shape of a severe fall and a bad ducking, it is rare that 
they come again ; and that is all I want. Those who 
years ago got ducked, warned the others ; hence the peace 
we • have experienced since then until now. But these 
fellows who have come to-day are new hands, and Beck- 
mans, our lively neighbour, knows nothing about these 
traps, as he has been a resident in the village about three 
years only, so they are, one and all, pretty sure to get a 
bath, nolens volenSy to-night." 

And at the idea both master and keeper burst out 
laughing. I joined heartily in their mirth, and wishing to 
enjoy the fun to the utmost, I declared I would accompany 
the keeper and see how the thing went off. 

" All right," said my friend, " we will all come together 
then. I always assist at such things myself." 

And so it was arranged. 



The evening turned out bright and still, with a quiet 
breeze. The moon rose early, and it was quite light 
enough then to shoot. 

" Nothing could be better," observed my friend, as we 
were waiting at the gate with the cart for the appearance 
of the keeper, who had gone to the village in order to make 
everyone believe that he did not intend going on any rounds 
that night. 

Presently he came up quickly from across the fields. 
" No time to be lost now, sir," said he to his master ; " they 
are on their way to the coverts." 

We all jumped into the cart, and away we went, by a 

c 2 
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roundabout way, across the woods, and the keeper then 
enlightened us upon his tactics and operations. 

" It was just getting dusk," said he, " when I leisurely- 
passed Beckmans* cottage, and purposely I just stopped at 
his garden fence to light my pipe, so as to give them all 
time to make sure it was me, and no one else. Then I 
walked into the first inn, and by appointment met our 
gardener there, but we made it appear as though it was by 
chance. Presently, as I expected, in came Beckmans' wife. 
She asked for a pint of eau-de'Viey but in reality she was 
sent to see what I was up to, of course. So I said quite 
aloud to my companion that I would beat him in a game 
at billiards. ' No, you can't,' says he. * I can,* said I, * and 
in proof thereof I will give you moreover five points out of 
thirty.' * Done,' said he, * provided we make it the best two 
out of three games.* I agreed to that, and we at once took 
up our cues and commenced playing. No sooner did she 
see us thus employed than Beckmans' better half went her 
way, evidently to tell the gang that the coast was clean 
However, no sooner had she gone than I, as preconceived, 
fell out with my antagonist. We quarrelled, came to blows, 
and finally I left in pretended high dudgeon ; and by care- 
fully watching Beckmans* cottage, I was enabled to see 
three men leaving the house with guns, and I then came at 
once." 

" Bravo ! " I exclaimed ; " Fritz, you have done it all 
splendidly." 

" Ah ! " he remarked, " one must be cunning with those 
people." 

By that time we were nearing the last cross-ride in the 
wood, and there we found the gardener waiting. We 
pulled up, took down our guns, for " there was no knowing 
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what might happen," my friend had remarked, and the 
gardener drove away some distance, whilst we made our 
way silently, under cover, towards the border of the wood. 
There was a dry ditch running along the border hedge, and 
in this ditch we ensconced ourselves. By peering through 
or over the hedge everything was clear in front of us, and 
we could at once detect anyone coming, although from our 
position no one could possibly see us, even if aware of our 
place of concealment. 

" Just in time ! " whispered Fritz. 

And we listened. Sure enough there were some foot- 
steps ; someone, was evidently crossing the road about a 
hundred yards from us. Then the three shadows appeared 
on our side, and finally they stopped at the covert gate 
about fifty yards from us. 

Quoth one, looking fearfully around : " Didst thou hear 
anything, Fran9ois ? " 

" No ; thou art mad," replied the man thus appealed to, 
gruffly. " Is not that swine of a keeper filling himself with 
bad eau-de-vie at the inn } Did not la Beckmans tell us 
so?" 

"Ah! true, true," rejoined the first speaker, a young 
fellow CA^idently, by the " cut of his jib," and his talk and 
manners. 

" Now let us begin," summarily resumed the leader ; 
'• the birds are sure, with this wind, to be here for shelter — 
at least, so Beckmans said, and he ought to know. So over 
we go ! " 

And over he went, carefully picking up his gun when 
he had climbed over the gate, and cocking both hammers. 

"Don't let us separate, remember," said he, "and, in 
case of alarm, squat — don't run. If it is only one man and 
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he turns nasty we can master him ; but if there should turn 
up four or five men with the night dogs, then kill the dogs 
and bolt" 

These instructions were given quite offhand by evidently 
an old offender. When he saw that his companions under- 
stood and were resolute, he gave the word, and they 
advanced towards the trees. 

"Here is a bird!" exclaimed one, in an unearthly 
whisper. 

"Where, where?" inquired the two others, in the same 
breath. 

" Why, there, right in a line with my gun-barrel. And 
there is another by his side, too, and a third higher up. 
What a fine covert this is, to be sure ! " 

" Ay ! " thought I, " it is a fine covert, as you will soon 
find.out ;" for, from the description of the birds just then 
succinctly given, I made sure the decoys were being alluded 
to, and as the traps were close to them, I began to draw 
my breath heavily, in expectation of the impending 
catastrophe. As for Fritz, he was silently grinning by my 
side; and, leaning on his hands, he watched the per- 
formance with glistening eyes. Those keepers are like very 
fiends when their game is concerned, and I believe he 
would cheerfully have broken the necks of the three men 
now before him, had he been allowed the chance. Well, 
the three poachers, almost side by side, with their guns on 
the ready, were advancing towards the decoys, with their 
heads in the air and their eyes on the " birds." 

"I will take the left one," whispered the- old man. 
" Pierre, take thou the next, and Francis will polish the 
third. But let us get nearer. It is no use wasting a shot.. 
We must bring them down dead. Attention, my lads ! " 
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* 
Now I remembered that the trap I had been shoA^ii in 

the morning stood just in the direction where the old man 

was going, and I held my breath for good, and my heart 

stopped beating, as I beheld him thus going to his fate. 

On he went, when suddenly one of the boards gave way. 

He jerked his gun right up in the air, and with a fearful' 

oath, that rang like a demon's incantation through the 

quiet wood, the man fell on his face. In his fall he broke 

the other boards, and down he went, boards and all, amidst 

fearful exclamations of anger and pain. The dismay of his 

companions was terrible. So frightened were they, that 

they at first started back, and seemed inclined to run 

away. 

Meanwhile, a good deal of spluttering and "tall" 
swearing was going on in the hole. 

" I am drowned ! sacrd this ! sacrd the other ! Help me 
out ! " 

On hearing his voice his companions were somewhat 
reassured. They seemed, at first, to have thought that he 
had literally fallen into an abyss, never to reappear any 
more. " It is he T' said one. " But where is he ? Where 
are you ?" he called out in alarm. 

Towards the voice they went, and in half a moment 
more they were both going down head over heels into 
another trap. We then came out of our ambush, and, if 
ever men were astonished, these three men were. 

^' Bonsoiry messieurs^'* quoth my friend, in an aggra- 
vatingly affable manner ; " I hope you are quite well. Out 
for a walk, I suppose?" And he coolly lighted a cigar. 
"I am glad you gave the preference to my wood for 
your little excursion," he went on, " and I hope you will 
favour me with another visit soon," he added pointedly. 
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'* when I will get everything ready again for your suitable 
reception." 

" Oh ! Do please, sir, forgive us ! Do pull us out, 
somebody," whined the three beggars. 

" S6 we will," said Fritz. " Oh yes, certainly, by-and-by. 
First of all, hand us your guns. Stock upwards, if you 
please," he remarked emphatically; " accidents might other- 
wise happen through which I might lose my valuable life, 
and I know you would deplore that to the 'end of your 
own," he added derisively. Well, of course the three 
fellows were fearfully dejected. Their falls and ducking 
were as nothing (though mighty unpleasant) to what other 
punishment might have been in store for them, and they 
entreated us, with wailings and supplications, to set them 
loose and let them off. 

But Fritz, having ascertained by the way they spoke 
that they were not seriously hurt, was not inclined to be 
too merciful. 

He accordingly, in an undertone, besought his master 
to let him have his own way in the matter. This being 
granted, he ordered the men to hand him their powder- 
flasks and* shot-pouches. Then he picked up their guns, 
placed them all on his shoulder, and the cart having come 
in answer to his whistling, he bundled the spoils in. He 
then informed the three poachers with mock politeness 
that he was the " swine " they had alluded to, wished them 
with great solicitude an excellent night's rest, bowed to 
them obsequiously, sweeping the ground with his cap, and 
we drove away laughing. When about five hundred yards 
off we stopped, and walked back quietly, and then hid 
again to see how it all would end. 

"They have gone, I tell thee," one of the pair that 
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were in the same hole was exclaiming to the other. ** Get 
on my shoulders." 

The latter did so, and presently he stood on the grass, 
wiping his face and rubbing his shins and his elbows ruefully. 

" I feel sore all over," said he, plaintively, " and oh, I 
am so wet !" 

" Pull us out, and complain afterwards," furiously re- 
joined the others still confined. "Do you think we are not 
* black and blue ' all over, and wet too as well as you .?" 

Without further ado .he did hoist them up, and the 
dripping and contused trio, crestfallen, very wet, somewhat 
lame, and swearing furiously, made their way back to the 
village. 

The last words the old one uttered as they were leaving 
the wood were these : 

" Who would have thought it } No one can go against 
these infernal traps." 

And certainly no one can. I therefore would com- 
mend the same system as an excellent preventive to those 
owners of pheasant coverts who dread the visits of similar 
gentry. A dozen pits judiciously placed will do the work 
of ten keepers, without any fuss, trouble, or night-watching. 
The only precaution to be taken is to cover the cut boards 
with whole ones every morning, so as to prevent accidents 
to the master and his friends, or their dogs, when engaged 
in sport. With this slight care the whole matter is as 
simple as could be. It is not dangerous, but as a deterrent 
to evildoers it is unrivalled. No poacher who once has 
fallen into such a trap ever cares to run the risk again. 
Now, is there another preventive that can boast of such 
desirable results obtained by more harmless means.? I 
believe not. . 



PECULIAR DUCK- SHOOTING ON 
THE RIVER SAONE. 



Coming back from Switzerland in the autumn some years 
ago, we were detained at Bile some hours waiting for the 
French train, and the weather being bad, most of the 
passengers remained in the waiting-room at the station, 
beguiling their time the best way they could. There were, 
amongst others, two Englishmen, sportsmen, who had come 
from Zurich, and were bound for Vesoul, bent on a duck- 
shooting expedition at a village close by. They had two 
large-bore duck guns, carrying about three ounces of shot 
each, and a very handsome Irish 'water-spaniel kept them 
faithful company. I entered into conversation with them, 
and they gave me such a lively description of the sport 
they had enjoyed at the same spot the previous season, that 
I could not help wishing to join them in their present trip. 

" You never saw such a thing," said the younger of the 
two ; " besides splendid sport in daytime with the dog, we 
used to go at night in a punt, with a fire in the bows, and 
we repeatedly bagged dozens of birds." 

"A fire in the bows," I said ; "what, for ducks ?" 

"Yes."* 
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" But don't the ducks see you ?" 

" No, the punt is high, and we crouch in it." 

" I see. But do the ducks allow the boat with the fire 
to get near them ?" 

"Yes; they do even better than that — they swim 
towards it!" 

** You don't say so. It must be awfully funny. ^ I have 
been last year in the marshes of the river Somme with a 
fenman, who used a reflector, t.e. a pan of grease, placed, 
when flaring up, in a bright copper vessel, whose mouth is 
kept towards the * companies,' and we had very fair sport 
then, walking with it on the shore ; but I have never seen, 
though I have heard before, of lights being used on board 
a craft for ducks." 

" Well," they said, " it is the best fun out. You come 
with us, and you will then be able to judge for yourself." . 

"All right," I said, *' I am game. Thanks for your very 
kindly proffered companionship. I am sure I shall be 
delighted." 

And that is how it came to pass that, instead of pur- 
suing my journey right up to Paris, and from thence to 
London, I found myself at four P.M. on a very nasty 
November afternoon in the town of Vesoul, with my two 
newly-made friends. They ordered a conveyance, and we 
were driven about ten miles to a village on the shore of 
the river Saone, where we straightway went to the inn, and 
they sent for their boatman. 

The latter soon made his appearance. H^e was a 
hearty-looking, middle-aged man, had been evidently a 
soldier, as he saluted us in military fashion, and was as fair 
a sample of his class as one could meet in a long day's 
march. 
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"Any ducks about, Jean ? You got our letter ?" 

"Yes, gentlemen, I did, and there are a few ducks 
about. I was on the watch for the evening flight when 
your message came just now, and I saw about twenty 
birds going down all in a lump by the old mill. I daresay 
there are many others as well, and they will all remain 
there al^ night, unless the miller's son has seen them, when 
he will be pretty sure to go after them. But that is 
doubtful ; it is market day at Vesoul, and I don't think he 
has come back yet. Besides which, he always is slightly 
' boozy ' and tired when he comes back from the town, and 
he rarely^ then goes on the river, as he is apt to do on any 
other evening.^' 

"Ah, well, of course," said one of my companions, "we 
must take our chance of that young tippler's doings. Now 
then, Jean, will the weather be fit to-night V 

'* Yes, sir ; the clouds are clearing up, but it will, 
nevertheless, be a dark night, the new moon appearing 
only to-morrow ; so I think we had better run the risk of a 
drop or two of rain, if it cannot be helped, and try our 
luck to-night. I have got the boat ready." 

" That is all right. Well, then, draw your chair to the 
table, and have some dinner, and we will start when you 
think fit." 

Accordingly, Jean played a very remarkable game at 
knife-and-fork, and helped by Pat, the spaniel, he polished 
off about six pounds of roast meat and a loaf of bread 
about two yards long, more or less ! After that he swal- 
lowed his caf^ noir and pousse cafd {i,e. coffee and brandy), 
without which no Frenchman thinks he has dined ; then 
he went on to the threshold to glance at the sky, and 
finding everything satisfactory, he bade us get ready, and 
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we made a start, leaving the spaniel in charge of the inn- 
keeper, as he was only used in daytime. It was perfectly 
pitch-dark, and how we found our way without accident to 
the river-side is, to this very moment, a profound mystery 
to me. We walked in Indian file across the meadows, and 
finally, under a willow tree, we spied the old bachot looming 
very black and gloomy on the streani. 

A bachot, for the information of the uninitiated, is simply 
a large, black-painted, flat-bottomed punt. The one in 
question was about 15ft. long by 4ft. broad ; its sides rose 
about a yard above the stream. This unusual height was 
necessary for the sport, because, until the guns have to fire, 
they must keep well hidden. Astern, however, the sides 
were not more than a foot high. This was to allow the 
boatman to manage his craft with his shoving-pole, without 
he himself being seen from the front by the birds. Some 
of these duck-punts, however, I was subsequently told, are 
decked all over,^ either with ordinary boards or with reed 
mats or screens, in which apertures are made for the 
artillery to fire through. In ours there was nothing of the 
sort. We had simply to sit down and crouch in the punt 
until a shot should present itself, when we would have to 
kneel, and having got our guns ready, pop our heads above 
the gun'ale, take aim, and deliver our fire. 

I cannot say that at first sight I liked it. The punt 
had about an inch of rain-water running loose about its 
bottom, and beyond a few handfuls of hay there was 
nothing to sit upon, which made our comfort a decided 
failure ; but then one cannot have everything, and since 
my companions (evidently used to it) did not seem to mind, 
why sfiould !> 1 thought. And so I said nothing, but 
quietly spreading my allowance of "fodder," I sat down 
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thereon on the port side, and placing my double i2-bore 
across my knees, I looked on at the final preparations for 
our excursion. 

First of all our man, having seen us all safely embarked, 
unfastened the boat's painter and stepped in too. Then 
with his pole he shoved the punt away from the bothering 
branches of the weeping-willow tree, which branches, 
by-the-way, knocked all our hats off, and nearly put our 
eyes out as well. 

Once clear of this impediment, the batelier allowed the 
boat to follow the stream as it liked, until he had prepared 
the reflector and rigged it in its working condition. I 
found then that his plan was exactly similar to that pursued 
on the river Somme. From under the seat astern he drew 
a pot of congealed grease, with a handful of tow stuck in it 
for a wick. This he placed into an ordinary copper pan, 
which was firmly secured by two wooden screws on a flat 
board, and the said board itself was nailed at the end of a 
pole about ten feet long. This pole was cut square at the 
foot, and ran through a square iron band about a foot 
wide, in which it stuck, and by which it was held firmly, 
when it was pushed out forward, pretty much like a bow- 
sprit. 

Thus the reader will perceive that the whole affair 
when rigged out was simply a sort of ten-foot bowsprit, at 

the end of which, on a flat board, stood a bright copper 

« 

vessel with its mouth turned forward, and inside which a 
coarse grease lamp was to be lit. 

To prepare this reflector our man had simply got the 
boom quite in the punt (much to the detriment of our 
knee-caps and shin-bones), and having wiped the inside of 
the copper vessel so as to have it as bright as possible, he 
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placed the pot of grease at its mouth, and then declared 
•everything ready. 

" I will, gentlemen," said he, " turn the boat's head to 
the current, then I will light the lamp, shove the beam 
forward in its place, and then go astern, from whence I will 
manage the boat. Do not fire until a good many birds 
come round, and above all things don't show yourselves. 
I will let you know when to look out by touching one of 
you, who then must touch the others, and all must pop out, 
if possible, at the same time." 

" All right," we said ; and we chuckled to one another. 
I began to«feel that ''there was something in it " after all, 
and I felt " as pleased as Punch." 

" Cold, is it not t " said one of my new companions, 
handing me a "pistol." 

" Yes, it is, now that I think of it," and I took a pull, 
and then passed it to my neighbour, who in his turn having 
taken therewith the height of the " absent " sun, handed it 
to our boatman, who, as in duty bound, " smiled " with it, 
and then returned it to its rightful owner, who also " took 
an observation." Having thus settled the latitude and 
longitude of our whereabouts, there was not much fear of 
our stranding on a lonely rock in the Atlantic, and our 
man having asked us if we were all right, ready, and 
{comparatively, I suppose) comfortable, and having been 
answered on all those points in the affirmative, he swung 
the bachot round, then came forward, struck a match, lit 
the tow, shoved the pole forward until its square end stuck 
well in the iron band, and then he went back to his stern- 
sheet and shoving-pole, and my companions having settled 
in their places, silence reigned supreme in our craft. 

We drifted along about a mile, more or less. Around 
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us nothing but the sighing of the wind in the rushes 
along the shore was to be heard. ,The night was 
supremely peaceful, but when we turned the bend of the 
river a change came over the scene. There was at once 
a faint rumour coming from that direction. 

" What is that '> " I whispered. • 

" Ducks/' replied, laconically, my companions. 

"They have just seen the light," quoth our boatman ; 
"they are 'talking' about it," he added, in his picturesque 
tongue. Whether they were "talking about it" or not, I 
am not prepared to decide, but they certainly were kicking 
up a rare " shindy ; " some quacking loudly, others flapping 
their wings quite audibly, and the rest otherwise "mur- 
muring " their content. What they took the reflector for, 
I do not know, and cannot pretend to say. The sun^ 
perhaps ; and perhaps the moon. I opine, however, 
for the former. But whatever they took it for, certainly 
they took it for granted that it was a very interesting 
sight, considering the time of night. And well they 
might. It must have upset all their calculations about 
the usual length of a night very nicely, if they took 
it for the rising sun. Howbeit, ere long the birds seemed 
to be making way towards the boat; and in a whisper, 
Jean, with his hand to his mouth, trumpet fashion, 
communicated to us the welcome intelligence that they 
would not be slow in making their appearance. 

" They were feeding along the shores," whispered he ta 
me, " but they are now paddling towards us to see what 
our light is. I can see three of them already. Look, sir! 
Look! see them in the reflection of the light on the 
water, right ahead." 

Well, I peeped forward as told, but all my calculations 
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were there and then upset ; for, in the midst of the glare 
thrown forward by the reflector, I saw certainly three birds 
sitting on the water, and evidently paddling to meet us ; 
but they were to all appearances at least the size of 
turkeys. 

" That's not ducks," breathed I into one of my com- 
panions' ear. 

" Yes," he nodded emphatically. 

"Oh, but," I remonstrated, "these birds are the size of 
wild swans ! " 

He chuckled. "The artificial light makes them 
appear so," he intimated, " but they are wild ducks, safe 
enough." 

I of course collapsed after that explanation, and looked 
on in astonishment. Owing to the back of the reflector 
being turned our way, the boat and ourselves were totally 
in the dark, it must be recollected, so that, to some extent, 
just putting one's head over the gunwale did not matter at 
all, as the birds in front were quite dazzled by the glare, 
and our darkness kept them from perceiving us. Thus 
keeping quietly my eyes on the glare, presently I saw at 
least a dozen more of my " fancied turkeys " joining the 
others. The boat's head was carefully kept towards them, 
and now the boat itself had become quite stationary. Our 
man had stuck the pole aft by dragging it along the 
bottom, and thus our contrivance was motionless, and kept 
facing the birds. 

The moment I saw the last lot coming I prepared to 
nudge my companions, but they were quite ready, fingering 
their weapons with stolid grimness. 

" What a start the ducks will have," I thought, " when 
our three guns will thunder forth at them ! " 

VOL. I. D 
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And we rose, carefully and noiselessly, to our knees. 
Being on the left, I chose three birds which kept well 
together on that side staring at our "lighthouse," and I 
suppose my companions also naturally arranged their lots 
according to their respective positions, so as not to waste 
ammunition by firing at the same bird, and seeing our 
three gun -barrels motionless and aimed at the ducks, 
Jean said in a whisper, "Ready?" then he called out 
" Fire ! " 

And, simultaneously, the roar of the three guns awoke 
up the echoes of the river-side, and the flash illumined the 
stream around us, and the boat and its occupants, like a 
thunder-bolt falling in the night. 

My three ducks were on their backs instanter, and my 
companions had been equally successful, for only four of 
the whole lot of ducks escaped destruction. These four 
put on all steam, and were gone in a moment. 

" There is a wounded bird on the right," said Jean, who 
was then standing up in the craft. " Be ready, sir " — ^this 
to me — " and give him a shot as soon as you can, other- 
wise we will lose him in the dark." 

So saying, with the pole he turned the punt's head 
towards the luckless duck, and, being ready with my 
second barrel (I had only fired one), I instantly sent the 
duck to the " happy feeding grounds." 

Then we went back to pick up the others. We had 
eleven ducks for our three guns. 

The moment they were all collected, Jean pulled in the 
bowsprit and put out the light. Then the three of us went 
to sit astern, and the man " poled " the craft back towards 
the village, about a couple of miles, whilst we were smoking 
and talking ad libitum ; for, of course, after such a roar of 
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artillery, no other birds were to be found in the direct 
neighbourhood, at least for that night. 

" Well," said my friends, " how did you like this little 
adventure?" 

" Very much, indeed," I declared. " I am very much 
indebted to you for having brought me down to see it 
carried out. It is a very entertaining trick, and as a sports- 
man I am, of course, always glad to become practically 
acquainted with the strange ways which foreign fowlers 
adopt in the pursuit of their calling. And this is, 
decidedly, one of the most entertaining trips it has ever 
been my lot to join in." 

With this very truthful expression of my sentiments on 
the subject they declared themselves highly gratified ; and 
on the best of terms we parted the next day. They 
intended spending a month shooting about the river, but I 
could not spare even another day, much to my sorrow, for, 
above all things, I would have liked one or two more 
excursions similar to the one I have now been relating. I 
heard from them about a week afterwards, but the narrative 
of the fair sport they had experienced after my departure 
only increased my regrets. Jean sent his compliments, 
and wished me to go down to see him some day, but that s 
several years ago now, and I have not been able to fulfil 

his wish. Heigho ! how time flies, to be sure ! It seems 

* 

to me but yesterday that I was in his punt flooring those 
three memorable ducks ! 
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DUCK DECOYING IN ABBEVILLE 
MARSHES, FRANCE.* 



Some ten years ago, being on a shooting visit to France 
for the first time in my life, I became practically ac- 
quainted with duck decoying. I had read a good deal 
about it, but, somehow or other, I could not for the life of 
me imagine how such barefaced devices as those that are 
employed in the decoying of ducks could possibly answer 
with such wary birds. 

I must here premise that in France the art of decoying 
is not carried on as we understand it in England, viz. the 
French do not entice the birds into a receptacle inclosed 
and prepared for their visit, where they are all taken alive : 
all ducks decoyed in France are shot on the spot the 
moment they alight on th^ water ; therefore, the only dif- 
ficulty to be overcome is that of bringing the ducks within 
range of the guns. 

Now I had heard a great deal about the fun to be had 
at such sport, and being at the time located at Abbeville, 
near the world-celebrated marshes of the river Somme, I 
determined on accompanying some professional duck- 

* Reprinted from Baiiys Magazine, 
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<lccoyer (or kuttier, as they are called there) on one of his 
night expeditions. 

This was very soon arranged. A friend of mine, at 
whose house I was then residing, sent for one of the best 
marsh-men, and stated to him my wishes ; hinting at the 
same time that, should the huttier succeed in showing me 
^port, my gratitude should take the form of a few large 
silver coins placed in the man's hand in the morning. 

" I am quite willing to take the gentleman with me," 
^aid the man ; " but I am afraid my hut will appear to him 
far from comfortable." 

"How is that?" I asked. 

"Why, you see, sir, mine is the farthest hut in the 
marshes ; there is hardly any dry ground there, so that 
it would be very expensive for me to build a comfortable 
place. At the same time, I get more ducks there than 
any other fellow in the Department of Somme, so that 
I should not like to change for a drier spot." 

"Well," I said, "look here ; it is yet early in the day, 
I will go with you now, and see your hut ; I shall then be 
able to judge whether I can go with you to-night or not" 

" Very good, sir." 

I put on my marsh-boots, and off we started. First of 
all we had to cross the river in a rotten old punt, already 
half-full of water ; but which, notwithstanding, my guide 
assured me was a most trustworthy and water-tight (?) con- 
veyance. I looked dubious about it, but said nothing. 
The man did not use oars or sculls, he simply pushed the 
punt along with a long pole; and across the reeds and 
rushes we went, the water rippling quietly against the 
square nose of our tub. Through innumerable diminutive 
islands of reeds and rushes went the boat. " How, in the 
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name of goodness," I asked the man, " how ever can yotr 
find your way at night through all these. It is a wonder- 
you don*t get lost." 

" I do, sometimes," he replied dryly. 

" Hum ! do you, though. Well, I hope you won't 
to-night, that is all ! " 

" Oh, no fear of that ; we will have moonlight very 
early this evening. But when it is very dark, as you 
surmised, it is not always easy to find one's way about 
here, specially when it rains hard, or when there is a snow- 
storm of any consequence. I got lost once last winter, and 
the punt stuck fast, so that I had to wait till daylight to 
extricate myself. I was nearly frozen to death. Had it 
not been that my dog was with me, I don't think I could 
have passed such a terrible night. When I found that I 
could not move the punt, I rolled myself, lump-like, in a 
corner, got my call-ducks on my lap and the dog on my 
feet, and, between us all, we managed to keep warm and 
pull through." 

Meanwhile we had got far away in the marshes, and at 
last, pointing out to me some mound of earth that looked 
uncommonly like a dunghill, " There is my hut, sir," said 
the man. 

I can't say that the thing looked very inviting. How-^ 
ever, we landed, and I went to inspect the affair more 
closely. It was built in a most primitive and cheap style. 
About a dozen willow branches, sharpened at both ends,, 
had been stuck into the soft ground, making thus a sort of 
tunnel six feet long, four feet high, and about four wide. 
One end of the tunnel was of course closed ; the other end,, 
facing a pool of water, was left open for the shooters to get 
in and fire ; and the top and bottom end had been first 
covered with straw, so as to make the concern wind-proof 
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and water-tight. Inside, a thick bed of straw was ready 
spread for the shooters ; but, nevertheless, it did not look 
enticing. 

However, a sportsman, proverbially, will put up with a 
great deal when he hopes to meet with game ; so I agreed 
to come, and it was arranged that before nightfall we 
would take our stand. 

Having thus decided the question we came back to the 
town, and I got ready. At about four o'clock P.M. old 
Pierre, the huttiery came round, and we started. He had 
his call-ducks, three in number — two ducks and a drake — 
in a basket ; a double gun (formerly a flint apparatus, but 
now transformed to percussion) was slung on his back ; and 
at his heels walked demurely a curly brown and white 
poodle dog, with a most thoughtful countenance. 

" We will have sport to-night, sir, I will take my oath," 
said Pierre. " I heard flocks after flocks whistling over the 
clouds, and some fellows, who have just come home from 
the marshes, have told me that they have seen lots of birds 
settling on the river." 

Talking thus, we arrived at the river-side. It was 
bitterly cold, and I said as much to my companion. " So 
much the better," said he, " it will tame the birds." We got 
on board our punt and he shoved her off". 

" You see, sir," said the huttiery " all the ponds in the 
marshes will get frozen, if they are not so already, so that 
the birds won't be able to feed anywhere but where water 
will be seen. Now I shall break the ice in front of our 
hut with this pole, and the ducks will come to us fine, you 
will see." 

He said this with such glee that I caught his enthusiasm 
readily enough. 

We landed safely, and we carried to the hut the rugs, 
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drinkables, and eatables I had provided. Then Pierre, 
with the punt's pole, broke the thin crust of ice that had 
already covered the pond, and placed his ducks in position, 
each being fastened by the leg with a string a yard or so 
in length to a stone, at a distance of about six or seven 
yards from the hut. As for the drake, he merely fastened 
a long string to his leg and allowed him to go where he 
liked, keeping however one end of the string in the tent 
close at hand. And now, everything being thus settled, we 
made ourselves as comfortable as we could. We soon 
heard flocks whistling overhead, and several shots from 
other huts were fired at intervals. Night came on apace, 
and the moon shone occasionally, but not much, there 
being a moderate breeze and a somewhat cloudy sky. 

Pierre and I were side-by-side, stretched at full length, 
watching our call-birds. 

These seemed to know perfectly well what they were 
about. 

" I have had them four seasons now," whispered Pierre 
in my ear ; " there are no better call-ducks in the empire. 
All the other huttiers are mad about them," he added with 
emphasis ; ** but I would not part with them, not for any- 
thing. I have peppered them accidentally several times, 
but they knew I had not done it on purpose." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes ; they knew. Animals are not so stupid as we 
give them credit for. Now this drake of mine got a shot 
in the eye once, and he only called out the louder for it." 

" So I should imagine," I said. 

" Yes," seriously retorted worthy Pierre ; " he never in 
all his life called better than he did that night. It was a 
regular blessing." 
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" Dear me ! " 

"And now, sir, he does not mind the gun a bit. He 
only ducks his head when he sees the flash of a shot." 

" Ah ! he ducks his head, does he. So I should think. 
I would duck ditto under such circumstances." 

" Well, that shows that he has memory, does it not } 
But hush ! There are canards. Watch my calls." 

We could hear a flock whirling in the clouds right above 
us, and our decoys, as if aware of what they wete to do, 
began to flap their wings, and to call out to the strangers. 

Quack! quack! quack! broke forth from them in an 
Jclatant son de voix. 

Quack ! quack ! faintly from above. 

Quack ! quack ! furiously from our drake, who imagined 
that his unfaithful wives were having a flirtation with the 
newcomers, and that they would eventually give him tlie slip. 

There he was, the poor old fellow, swimming with all 
his might towards the two light-principled females ; but 
the string which was fastened to his leg prevented him 
from quite joining them ; and this caused him to renew his 
•cries and his exertions with increased fury and indignation. 

The two ducks, aware of his jealousy, and of the 
approach of the wild birds, continued repeatedly, as if in 
defiance of their lawful lord and master, to call out softly, 
to plume themselves, and to duck under water, and to make 
themselves altogether as pretty and interesting as circum- 
stances would admit. 

I had got quite absorbed by this, to me, very interesting 
little comedy, when a nudge from my companion brought 
me back to business. 

He picked up his gun, so did I ; and we cocked our 
hammers in silence. 
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Suddenly the quacking increased, drew nearer, then 
stopped. A rush of wings, a whistling, a flapping on the 
water, and behold ! about fifteen birds had settled in front 
of us, at about twenty yards from the muzzles of our guns. 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! 

Our four barrels knocked over seven birds. The rest 
rose with a whirr, and innumerable quackings, and flew 
away. I was going to shout something or other in my 
exultation, when my arm was seized eagerly by my 
companion. 

" Listen ! " said he, peremptorily. 

And there he was, his head bent towards the direction 
that the escaped birds had taken. The dog, also, who had 
jumped out, instead of rushing to the pond to collar the 
killed and wounded, was there, tout yetiXy tout oreilleSy 
sagaciously listening too, and ready for a start 

On the mud, thud ! thud ! 

*' Away, good dog ! " said Pierre. 

And the dog flew in the direction of the sound. 

"What is it.?" I asked. 

" Two more birds that we had wounded, and who have 
just fallen," said Pierre. 

" And that's why the dog was listening so intently V* I 
exclaimed. 

" Exactly ! " 

" By Jove ! but that is a clever dog." 

" So he is. But you see I Ve killed him such a lot of 
birds that he ought to know by this time all about his busi- 
ness, and so he does." Whilst saying this Pierre had got 
out to load. 

"That is the inconvenience of having muzzle-loaders 
for such work," he said. " One is obliged to come out 
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after every shot, and when it snows or rains it is not a 
pleasant job, after all ; whilst you, with your breech-loader, 
without moving from the hut, can fire away and load in a 
twinkling." 

" Then why don't you buy a breech-loader ? " 

"Because all the other huttiers would call me an 
aristocrat, and I don*t want any of their chaff. But, all the 
same, those breech-loading guns are precious handy." 

Meanwhile the poodle dog, wringing wet, brought a 
duck and started after the other. Pierre with his pole 
brought ashore those birds that had remained under our 
shots, and by the time that the dog came back we were 
snug again once more. The poodle shook the water off his 
coat, came to his place in the hut, and there rolled himself 
in a lump in a corner as if nothing had happened, and 
without being told. 

" He had to go a long way after these birds," whispered 
his master ; " and very likely he had to swim for them into 
the bargain." 

" And does he always bring back the birds thus } " 

" Not always. Sometimes the birds fall quite dead, and 
unless the dog was close enough to see them fall it is but 
a chance if he succeeds in finding them ; for, you see, the 
birds may fall in some water, and the scent is lost then 
very soon. But a wounded bird is always to be found, for 
two reasons; the first of which is, that so long as life 
remains in him the scent will be good ; and then, after the 
first shock, the wounded bird moves, and is soon heard or 
seen by the dog. Nevertheless it requires a very good 
animal for that sort of work." 

" So I perceive. I suppose a dog that is not thoroughly 
broken will occasionally mistake the decoys for wild ducks."^ 
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"Yes, this happens sometimes, but only with young 
ones, for then they usually get such a licking that they don't 
repeat the performance, even under strong temptation." 

" What do you mean by temptation ? " 

"Why, for instance, my drake and my dog hate one 
another for some inscrutable motive ; so much so, that 
whenever, in the performance of his duty as a retriever, the 
dog has to pass near the drake, the latter invariably flies 
at him, and, as invariably, the dog snarls at the drake ; 
but to those harmless demonstrations is their evident dislike 
limited. Well, then, suppose I had a new dog with me, the 
chances would be a hundred to one that no sooner would 
the bird rush at the dog than the latter would turn round 
upon him and twist his neck, and that would never do." 

" Have all the huttiers dogs like yours ? " 

" Most of them have. But unless a dog is well trained 
he is a great nuisance. Now my brother has got one that 
does his business well enough, but when he comes back 
into the hut he will fondle his master, and in so doing of 
course wets him through." 

Perhaps my worthy companion would have said more 
on the subject, but at that moment the canards d'appel^ 
who had been enthusiastically calling, were suddenly 
responded to, and we kept still. 

Half-a-minute later a switch of three birds made their 
appearance, and I knocked them over with one barrel. 
Now mind, reader, I do not call this sportsmanlike. I 
confess it sounds more like butchery than sport. I agree 
with you that if we had flushed the birds first, and then 
shot them, it would have been a far more clever perform- 
ance ; but that could not be done. Before we could have 
got out of our hut, the birds would have flown hundreds of 
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yards away; so we had to kill them as best we could. 
Therefore I distinctly state that this is no more sport than 
many other expedients and devices employed in shooting, 
but, at any rate, it is great fun ; and as the birds cannot be 
reached in any other way, I think, if anything, that it may 
be considered as an excusable expedient. 

This digressive explanation being over, I now proceed 
with my narrative. We shot about a dozen more ducks 
and teals. Towards morning the moon disappeared, and a 
heavy fall of snow came down. 

" We will have no more birds now," said my companion, 
" so we may as well go home. What is the time } " 

We got out, and he struck a light for me to look at my 
watch. It was two o'clock. I need not say that, after 
having been for nine hours packed up in a place six feet in 
length by four in breadth, we felt slightly cramped. At 
any rate I did, and I stretched myself with a certain 
amount of pleasure. We had killed altogether twenty-four 
or twenty-five head of game.' We carried them to the 
punt, got all our traps, guns, and ammunition on board, 
pulled the decoys ashore, liberated them from their strings 
and stones, replaced them in their baskets, and yire were 
ready to shove off, when the weather cleared up again ; 
. and there we stood debating whether we should " call " 
again or not. We decided in the affirmative, and were 
setting again our ducks when heavy clouds came once more 
over us, and we gave up the job as a bad one. This time 
we made a decided start. The ice was fortunately but 
thin, so that we managed pretty well to shove the punt 
along, and we landed near the town without mishap or 
accident, barring our sticking on the shoals several times. 
At four o'clock I was in bed, delighted with my night's 
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sport Subsequently I had a more substantial hut built on 
the emplacement of Pierre's old one, and many a time have 
we enjoyed ourselves of a night in it at duck decoying. 
Occasionally we used to repair to this hut in day-time, and 
sometimes I had great fun with all sorts of marsh-birds. 
Curlews, plovers, peewits, moorhens, &c. &c., occasionally 
came there and got shot. I need hardly say that the colder 
the weather the greater the number of birds that came 
within range. Bird-calls I found there eminently useful, 
particularly when between the lips of a practised fowler. 

Old Pierre was an adept in the art, and could bring 
any bird within range. His imitations were perfectly 
inimitable ; he deceived the birds, as he used to say, ^ 
ravir. Now this is a talent which is not granted to every 
would-be caller. As far as I am concerned I never could 
persuade a bird to come close to me. Quite the reverse. 
No sooner did I blow than off they went, to my great 
disgust and concentrated anger. 

But this man had a knack of inducing them to draw 
near. He made his calls himself, and a more successful 
caller I never saw, except one, a Belgian. However, con- 
sidering that for something like thirty con^acutive years 
he had prosecuted this calling (excuse the pun), perhaps 
after all his success was not to be wondered a^. At any 
rate, there were the facts. Now as far as duck decoying 
is concerned, Pierre was considered as the best man among 
the fowlers of the place ; and if what I have been relating 
about his style of managing this sport may induce some of 
our marsh-shooters to try the experiment of a hut and 
call-ducks, I have not the slightest doubt but that they 
will be amply repaid for their trouble, in which case I 
certainly shall claim from them a heartfelt vote of thanks. 



A "PADDLE" TO BRENT GEESE 
ON THE EAST COAST. 



We were simply disconsolate. We had been three whole 
days cruising about from the mouth of the river Crouch 
to that of the Colne, during bitter cold weather, and the 
sport hitherto had been of the most meagre description. 
By that I mean that we had had only half-a-dozen shots 
per day at small companies, and of course we had bagged 
more or less each time ; but that was hardly in point of 
' numbers of heads to be called sport, considering that the 
stanchion in the bows carried over a pound of shot, and a 
dozen birds or so per dienty it will be admitted, is poor fun, 
when half-a-dozen pounds of shot have to be fired for it. 
But what could we do ? The companies as yet were all 
small and very wild, and we had had to do the best we 
could. We were then discussing the pros and cons of the 
situation, when a flock of Brent geese was discovered, but 
they were over the Dengie flats, and that was what made 
us so disconsolate ; for, after all our waiting, and when at 
last a flock had turned up, we found we could not get at it. 
There sat the " gaggle " within half a mile of us, but we 
could get no nearer, the yacht drawing too much water for 
those shallows. What was to be done } True, we had a 
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punt lashed at the time over the cabin-top, and we had a^ 
punt-gun in the cabin. We could easily rig out the concera 
in ten minutes, and I had proposed it, but everybody threw^ 
cold water over the proposal. 

"They won't let you get within a quarter of a mile 
o' em," said our pilot, sententiously, " no, not if they knows- 
it — leastways in a punt. They knows now what punts is, 
bless you, sir, as well as we does. Every feller as owns a 
punt has been at that ' skein ' to my knowledge, without 
getting a shot at *em for the last week. That's the plaia 
fack, that is ! " 

" I would not try it myself," said our owner, " because I 
know it Hvould be a mere waste of time." 

" As for me," said Tom, " I have had enough of punting- 
last night," feeling the back of his neck and the biceps of 
his arms, with a grimace. 

*' Well," I then rejoined sturdily, " you may say what, 
you like, but I say that a ' gaggle ' shall not sit there before 
my eyes, without I try, at any rate, to have a shot at them. 
I may fail, and most likely from what you say I shall; but 
still that flock would be on my conscience if I did not have 
a ' paddle ' at them. So humour my whim for once in a way." 

Well, they looked at each other, shrugged their 
shoulders, and turned up the whites of their ^y^Sy as- 
though appealing to the clouds to witness my deliberate 
folly ; but they helped me nevertheless with a will, and ia 
a quarter of an hour's time I was afloat in the punt, with 
everything that was needed about me. We had, mean- 
while, sailed a good way down the estuary, in order not ta 
frighten the geese. So I rode astern while they sailed back 
again, and when I got well to leeward of them, I dropped 
the painter, the yacht flew away on its tack, and I was left 
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alone in my cockleshell with only a quarter-inch oak plank- 
ing between my precious self and the bottom of the sea. 

These considerations, however, at the time did not 
trouble me much. My whole being was concentrated on 
the birds, who were then about eight hundred yards from 
me, seemingly as unconcerned as could be. I could not see 
them very well, being so low in the water, but at times I 
got over a gentle swell, and some of the birds also bobbed 
up, so that I could reconnoitre. The punt-gun was loaded 
and ready. I had put the leather cap over the hammer, but 
the hammer was at full cock, so as to be ready to fire at a 
moment's notice. Moreover, I had pushed my ammunition 
box farther astern, so as to tip the muzzle of the gun some- 
what higher than usual, and all these preliminaries being 
settled, I laid my overcoat down, laid my chest on it, lying 
at full length behind the gun, and seizing the paddles I 
began " working " my way. 

Now, unless one has tried, one could hardly believe 
what hard work it is to " paddle one's canoe " in that style. 
You see, you have positively no hold anywhere. The 
bottom planking of the punt is smooth, and the only point 
of resistance lies at the spot where your chest is resting. 
Moreover, the work of rowing backwards (for so paddling 
is after all) is very taxing to the muscles of the arms and 
back. But the worst part of all lies in the fact that you 
hardly know what to do with your head, for if you try to 
keep it up, you will find it perfectly intolerable ; after a 
very short space of time the back of the neck feels so 
strained that you cannot bear holding up your head any 
longer. I manage by bundling a rug like a pillow forward,, 
and I rest my head on it, first on one ear then on the other, 
and I only " hold up " now and then, to have a peep at the 
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course I am pursuiug. Of course, at night this is not 
so necessary. It is rare that one has to " work up " for a 
longer distance than two hundred and fifty yards, except in 
extraordinary circumstances, so that the strain is not so 
great on one's muscles either way. But in day-time one 
must be very cautious, for the fowl spy you at a very great 
distance, and there is no " rowing '* after them then ; one 
must " paddle " as soon as ever one catches sight of them ; 
hence, I think my hint about the pillow will not be found 
unacceptable. 

Well, then, there I was, first on my left ear, then on my 
right ear, paddling away, until the perspiration rolled off my 
head in great beads, and I felt ready to die almost. The 
wind and the tide were both against me, and before I had 
covered five hundred yards I almost wished I had remained 
on board. I peeped ahead then cautiously, and the next 
swell showed me five ducks right forward, about a hundred 
yards from me, and the ''gaggle" a couple of hundred 
yards beyond the ducks. 

" I hope the ducks won't frighten the geese, that's all," 
I muttered inwardly, for I did not intend firing at them, 
the geese being so near, and hoping to have a good " rake '^ 
at their flock. And onwards I went. A glance over the 
port side had showed me the yacht a couple of miles away, 
scudding under the breeze. Presently I heard "Quack 
quack ! " and knew the ducks were off. I stopped paddling, 
and looked up ; they were passing over me, so near that I 
•could see that their eyes were upon me quite distinctly. 
They steamed away as fast as they could ; I squinted over 
the deck — the geese were still there, and still unconcerned* 
A lot of large gulls were about, also resting on the sea, 
and this made me augur a rough day for the morrow* 
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I was now within two hundred yards of the hindmost 
birds, and could see them plainly; at that distance they 
looked like a lot of great black kettles with dark spouts 
and tipped with white astern. There they were, bobbing 
about with the tide, and seemingly paying no attention 
to me. 

I removed very quietly the gun-cap, and glanced along 
the barrel. 

"Another hundred strokes of the paddles," thought I, 
"and I will have a shot." 

" Tut-tut-tut-tut ! ! ! " burst forth the trumpeting, and 
"crack, crack" went the wings, and the host screaming, 
got up, heading the wind ! 

I was in the greatest consternation. On first hearing 
the alarm I had instinctively crouched in the punt, hoping 
the geese would settle again (just as if that would have 
been likely !), but now hearing the general row, I watched 
them going, and groaning, I wiped my brow. 

"After all that trouble!" I said to myself, "'tis truly 
hard lines ! Ah, well, it is not the first time that a 'wild- 
goose chase ' has ended in smoke, and neither will it be the 
last, I daresay." 

But I regretted much then my not having fired at the 
ducks when it was within my power to knock them at least 
over, and I made a memento for the future to take any 
likely shot that presented itself, irrespective of any other 
probable or improbable contingency. 

Then making up my mind that it was of no use 
bothering about spilt milk, I sat up in the punt, took a 
glance round, and seeing nothing, I philosophically picked 
up my bottle of sherry under the deck, filled a good 
glassful, and tossed it down my throat thankfully. I then 

E 2 
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got up the mast, hoisted the little sail, shipped the rudder, 
put on my great coat, lighted my pipe, and away I went,, 
with a very zephyr of a wind fanning the little craft gently 
along. I was seated astern smoking, and was holding my 
course so as to meet the yacht, which was then sailing 
back, when I suddenly perceived that they were changing 
their tack. I was greatly puzzled thereat. 

" Have not they seen the flock going ?" thought I. "At 
any rate, if they have not, they can see my sail up ; then 
what in the name of goodness do they mean V* 

But I was soon still more exercised, for I observed 
them presently flying a signal, whilst bearing away full 
sail. I crept forward to pick up my glass, and then looked 
at them. 

Tom was on deck, and had a glass to his eyes, and 
seeing that I was looking at them with mine, he pointed 
ahead, and stood thus, with his left arm at a right angle, 
like a pointsman at danger signal. 

" There must be something ahead of me, which, being 
higher than I am on the water, they can see, though I 
cannot," I thought, and I at once turAed the glass in that 
direction, rising on my knees as high as I could. 

In a moment I caught sight. Right over the brink of 
the flats sat another " gaggle ! " They were not then more 
than four hundred yards from me, and right in my way ! 
There was then but little time for deliberation. 

*' Had my friends signalled me sooner," I reflected, " I 
could have got the sail and mast down, and * paddled ' to 
the birds, but now it is too late. The slightest alteration 
in the trimming of the punt will startle them ; therefore, 
things must remain as they are, and I must do the best I 
can with them. I wonder if the^ will let me get near 
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them? They must have observed my sail ere now, and 
-since they have not taken alarm, maybe they won't mind 
my getting a little nearer." 

I then laid down once more, put out my pipe, and got 
the gun ready, finding my actual mode of locomotion, 
by-the-way, far more pleasant at any rate than the last. 
Leaning on my elbows, with my eyes on a level with the 
deck, the sea before me with the birds, and the gentle 
breeze bringing me nearer and nearer to them, I thought 
the whole affair altogether a grand treat. Two hundred 
yards — one hundred and fifty yards — one hundred and 
twenty yards — one hundred yards ! 

I draw my breath heavily, and my hand is near the 
trigger, fiddling about for the leather string. I feel it, 
seize it gently, twine it round my right hand, and clear my 
right shoulder from the stock of the gun, feeling, moreover, 
with my feet that nothing is in my way astern. My eyes 
are on a level with the barrel, and I see at each onward 
gush of the wind that the gun covers better and better 
those of the birds that are nearest to me ; in fact, I am 
now certain (short of a miss-fire) to get some geese, at any 
rate ; but I know the gun is " tipped " high, and I will not 
fire but when the birds show flight. Meanwhile I observe 
them whilst the punt slowly gains on them. Some are 
slightly uneasy, and swim away, and the others follow suit ; 
then the punt dips into the sea, and when rising the swell 
jerks up the mast, the sail flaps for a second only ; but that 
is enough — with a terrible clatter and trumpeting, they are 
off! rippling the sea for over a hundred square yards as 
they are rising. 

I pull, and whilst the roar is still echoing I jump on my 
>knees, and seizing my 4-bore, I deliberately " pill " the thick 
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of half-a-dozen who are sailing away together, bringing two 
down, one dead and the other wounded. 

I then glance before the bows, and see altogether seven 
Z^tst. with their heads down, quite dead ; and four more, 
including the last cripple, are going away like steam, one 
actually half-running and half-flying over the top of the 
waves. This one, however, is making for the deep channel,, 
and I make up my mind to let it go for the time being. 

I then take up my double lo-bore, and pepper heartily 
the three other " cripples." They dive like loons, and try 
all sorts of tricks, and the last bothers me so that I have to 
put down the wings of my little vessel, paddle to it quietly 
until within fifty yards of it, then shove the barrels of the 
lo-bore over the deck, and lay it dead at last. Then I 
have to row back to each bird, and pick them up — a pretty 
tough job this, as they were all dispersed by that time, but 
eventually I got them all. 

I then looked out for my lively cripple, and left the 
shallows forthwith in the direction it had gone. 

The yacht was then coming towards me, and my friends 
and the pilot on board were waving their hats desperately 
and cheering lustily. When they got near enough for a 
confab I told them to beat up wind along the flats, and 
look out for the bird, whilst I would go down and see if I 
could find him that way. 

It was getting dark then, and I had not much hope of 
finding him, when just in a line with the setting sun I spied 
my " black kettle " bobbing on the tide, and to make sure 
of him I paddled to him, and served him as I had served 
his predecessor. This made my dozen complete, and I 
was soon on board again, glad to rest after my exertions. 

" We could not sail to that ' gaggle,' " then said Tom,. 
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"and I knew that you had not seen them by spying you 
astern of the punt. That is why we telegraphed to you. 
It was lucky you had your glass though, else you might 
not have known what we meant." 

" Oh/' I rejoined, " I knew something was up directly 
you bore away, and when you hoisted the ensign I began 
to look about. I had not previously seen the lot at all. 
In fact, I was so disgusted when the first 'gaggle' went 
that I never looked, hardly. Howbeit, ' all is well that ends 
well,' and at last we have our first Brent geese of the 
season." 

The evening passed off peaceably enough, but the 
night and the following day were rough in the extreme. 
This accounted for the tameness of the birds to some 
extent, but I also believe that sailing up to them had 
excited less suspicion among them than paddling would 
have done, simply because they had not probably been 
sailed to as yet, and the novelty of the thing had puzzled 
them. 

I slept " like a top " that night, and felt very sore in the 
arms, back, and neck, for a day or two after ; but, then, 
*' one must suffer to be happy." Would I had every day 
of my life a chance of a *' paddle " at Brent geese, that's 
all! I would never think of grumbling, I know, and 
probably I would get so used to paddling that it would 
grow on me like a second nature — an end to be devoutly 
wished for ! 



THE NORTHERN SHORE OF THE 

BLACKWATER. 



I HAVE arranged with an eminent ornithologist, whose 
name stands second to none in his branch of study, to go 
for a two or three days' trip on the Blackwater, and we 
intend making that excursion a collecting and a sporting 
tour over the river, a noted one for birds of all species 
belonging to the wading and swimming families. We 
have agreed that to make the affair as complete as possible, 
we should hire a boat and do the Estuary and the creeks, 
as well as tramp over the saltings; and I have not the 
slightest doubt, judging from two recent trips of mine to 
the spot, that we shall get on well. I was over a part of 
the southern shore of the Blackwater a few days before the 
trip I am now narrating. I went then from the boat-build- 
ing yard nearly as far as Mundon, and notwithstanding that 
the day was terribly showery, I got on capitally. Wound up 
by the remembrance of that good sport, I thought that I 
would anticipate our forthcoming grand trip by making a 
slight exploration of the beginning of the northern shore, 
i,e. from Heybridge Basin, if possible, as far as and no 
farther than Goldhanger Creek. No sooner thought of 
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than done. I packed up a hundred cartridges, together 
with my new Reilly 20-bore gun, and away I went by the 
nine o'clock train from Liverpool Street, landing at Maldon 
at nearly eleven o'clock. Without loss of time I wended my 
way towards the basin ; but whilst on the road I was over- 
taken by a conveyance, and making an overture to the 
driver he undertook to drive me to the old water-mill below 
Heybridge, and also agreed to come for me at a quarter- 
past six and bring me back to the station for the seven 
o'clock train. On the way I ventured to inquire of my 
companion whether he thought I should be able to secure 
the services of someone to carry my bag and cartridges 
for me. 

" Better," said he, " ask the first man we meet if he 
looks wanting a job." 

As just then we were passing a sailor-looking lad who 
was tramping towards the basin, I asked him if he would 
undertake the affair. 

"Certainly," said he, highly delighted; and according 
we took him up. 

It is no joke for a shooter to carry all his ammunition 
when tramping over saltings. The labour is so great that 
any extra weight thrown either on his arms or on his back 
is sure to tell very soon — probably after the first hour, and 
that is why I not only always secure a bag-bearer if possible, 
but also like a light gun for that sort of work ; hence my 
20-bore instrument, which is quite up to the mark for, at 
any rate, summer work. Lord Westbury, who is such a 
noted shot, uses 20-bores with remarkable success, and I 
contend that if you only place your loads well — small as 
they are — they are quite enough to ensure bagging. 

We arrived at half-past eleven at the old mill, and I at 
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once entered into the business on hand by standing on the 
sea-wall with my DoUond, and scanning the shore. The 
tide was nearly high, and the birds were accordingly driven 
for feeding close to the wall, except in such spots in the 
Scdt marsh where protuberances of the ground afforded 
them a safe footing. Thus in front of us gravely stood 
three herons in a row, looking disconsolately at the waste 
of waters. They were about eight hundred yards away^ 
and with the glass I could see that one of them had made 
up his mind to have some sort of nap, for he was perfectly^ 
motionless, whilst his two comrades a little way off were 
now and then picking up small crabs, I suppose. On our 
left were two flocks of ringed plovers, each flock consisting 
of about fifty birds. They were close to the wall, and by- 
stalking them nothing was easier than effecting a surprise 
on their ranks. Now I have shot many ringed plovers, but 
I have rarely succeeded in not spoiling them for stuffing, 
and I thought I would try one shot or two at those in the 
hope of getting a fair and clean specimen. I therefore 
noticed their whereabouts carefully, and keeping the man 
well behind the wall we went towards the spot On getting 
up again for a shot, however, to my extreme astonishment 
a curlew rose close to me, and I of course gave him a barrel. 
First bird. The ringed dotterels rose at once, and I had a 
long shot at one, winging him, and fortunately getting him 
without trouble, as the wind was blowing very strongly 
ashore, and I secured him in capital condition. Meanwhile 
on the reports of the gun many calls were heard, curlew* 
calls and redshank-calls predominating. 

" There be one a-comin' right up to you, sir," said my 
bagman, excitedly. 

I was watching some curlews, and had just time to 
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catch a glimpse of the shank as he popped over the wall. 
I jumped on the bank, and perceiving that the bird's flight 
had been abruptly stopped, I concluded that he had alighted 
there and went at once to the spot, loading with No. 9 shot 
for short range and snap-shooting. When I climbed up 
the wall I almost landed on the bird, and he was terribly 
astonished, zigzagging in all directions. I let him go 
about twenty yards and then knocked him over. Going 
into the marsh to pick him up, I became aware that it was 
raining hard. So I picked up the shank, ran back, and 
squatted behind the wall until the shower was over. It 
did not last very long, and soon the sun shone again, when 
we resumed our tramp. The tide had turned, and already 
the mud creeks began to show up their slimy banks, when 
birds in thousands flocked to the marsh. I have often been 
puzzled to make out how the birds know from a distance 
the state of the tide. If the tide were low every day at the 
same time, of course it would be readily understood that the 
birds would know all about that particular time. But the 
tide varies every day, and yet I have often seen curlews,. 
which had gone during the high tides miles inland^ 
flocking up again to the shore the moment the mud 
reappeared. They could not see the marsh from those 
inland pastures where they had retired for rest ; then 
how did they know that the tide was getting suffi- 
ciently low, miles away, to afford them a good feed ? The 
moment the tide ebbs rapidly, files upon files of birds will 
always be observed sailing towards an estuary. 

" Now," said my man, " the creeks will soon be empty 
at the rate the tide is running out, and you will have good 
sport with the curlews. I have often seen dozens of them 
popping into the creeks to feed." 
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I knew that well, and proposed that we should walk on 
as far as we could, so as to give the tide time to recede, and 
then on our return journey I would do all the creeks. We 
walked on three miles, fully, killing on the way two lap- 
wings and another redshank, and noticing meanwhile the 
conformation of the marsh, and how the creeks were laid, 
so as to save any unnecessary labour afterwards. At last; 
when nearing the Goldhanger Creek, we found the water 
quite low enough for any purpose, and turned back. Now 
began such fun as I have rarely enjoyed. Every creek had 
large birds of some sort, curlews, whimbrels, and herons, 
besides the usual run of redshanks, sandpipers, and ringed 
dotterels. I began with a whimbrel. There was a nice 
creek winding about towards the Estuary, and perceiving 
that another creek joined it about midway, I made my way 
into a smaller one. The mud held very fairly. I was only 
up to my knees in ooze, and certainly no bird on the feed 
could see me. 

Thus I went on until I reached the junction, when 
cautiously peering round the corner through a lot of sea- 
weeds and rank grass, I had the satisfaction of beholding a 
sight which few men but wildfowl shooters ever are given 
to enjoy, viz. that of two curlews and a whimbrel enjoying 
their feeding, in total ignorance of the proximity of man. 

The whimbrel was only forty yards from me, and I 
made sure of him. The curlews were about sixty yards off, 
and securing them appeared to me a doubtful case. How- 
ever, my plan of action was at once made. Rising steadily 
with my gun to my elbow, the whimbrel in his astonishment 
opened his bill and his wings, when bang ! I fired. He 
drops a motionless mass, with wings and neck extended. 

« 

The curlews rise in a desperate fashion. I fire at the 
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nearest, but he goes away with the others. I clamber out 
of my mud bath and make my way across the soft creek to 
the whimbrel, reload, and get on the marsh again, when 
my man on the sea-wall gesticulates vehemently, and points 
out to the right. I go up to him. 

"One of them curlews," says he, "is hit, and he has 
alighted on the mud near the river." 

"Whereabouts?" I inquire eagerly, and I take up the 
glass. 

"There," he says, pointing about four hundred yards 
away. " See, sir, that dark lump ?" 

I focus the said lump, and yes, by jingo ! there is the 
bird. And he does not stand up as a curlew in good 
spirits does, but is squatting on the mud. His head, 
however, is very erect yet. 

" Hit in the legs or body, I think," said I ; " I must 
stalk him carefully, for he is full of steam yet, and will rise 
as soon as he sees danger." 

The place where the bird squats is about a hundred 
yards from the saltings, and it is there quite bare. However, 
I go on walking nearly bent double straight to him, eyeing 
him all the while, and fingering my trigger. When I appear 
he turns his head. I stop, he resumes his original position, 
and I resume my stalk. I get within eighty yards, then 
seventy, and he looks uneasy ; sixty, and he moves ; I run — 
fifty yards — ^he opens his wings ; I stop — ^bang ! he still 
flies on ; bang ! again. Hurrah ! he turns a somersault, 
toes over head, and I have nailed him that time. Capital 
performance this for the little gun and the Schultze cartridge. 
Thousands of seagulls then rise and fill the air with their 
screams, but after two or three minutes they again settle on 
the ooze a mile away, and having given the bird to my 
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man, I go down into the marsh again to try the next creek. 
On arriving within seventy yards a huge heron got up, 
flapping his immense wings. He was so big I could not 
resist the temptation, fired at him, and by so doing I flushed 
about fifteen curlews, twenty redshanks, and a hundred 
sandpipers from the next bend. Hard lines this, after a half- 
mile tramp ; but it served me right Well, I crossed over 
the creek to save myself the trouble of coming back on my 
footsteps, and this nearly caused me a capsize in the softs. 
I got stuck when about half-way, and got in deeper and 
deeper, until several shrimps and any amount of small 
crabs were playing their antics on a level with my thighs. 
My man was contentedly sitting on the wall, a mile off, and 
did not seem to know or care in what plight I stood. 
However, by dint of wriggling and struggling hard, I got 
one foot up, and at last I managed to reach firmer ground, 
but I was fairly out of breath, and perspiring more than 
freely. I sat down and looked around me, but I saw more 
curlews forward, and marking the exact spot where they 
had disappeared, I went after them. 

I had to cross many creeks (large or small) ere I reached 
them, and finally I came well upon them, bagging two 
right and left within forty yards. Back again to the wall, 
as I did not see the fun of trying crossing over the creek, and 
getting stuck again, and I gave the two curlews to my porter. 
Says he : " There be a lot of peewits yonder, I seed 'em 
going into the field. You might kill one or two on *em." 
Off we went. 

"There," he said, " do you see them ?" 
" Why," I said, " these are starlings, not lapwings ! " 
" Ah ! yes," he went on, " but farther on, sir — ^there, now 
see one moving amongst them tussocks ! " 
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Yes, sure enough. One of the lapwings had erected his 
ivings over his back, as those birds will frequently do, and 
the large black and white wings were unmistakable. 

"Bravo!" I exclaimed, ."you have done your duty 
well!" and we went towards the birds, keeping on the 
saltings side of the wall. 

Arrived at the spot, I peeped over, and found a large 
number of peewits within seventy yards of me. " Too far," 
thought I ; "what is to be done? I will try an advance, 
and if they will rise, why I will risk the chance of a couple 
of barrels." I began creeping up the wall, but they were 
wide awake, and no sooner did the sun glint from my gun- 
barrel than the whole congregation rose together screaming, 
" Peewit, peewit ! " In sheer desperation I fired. 

" There is one down," calls out my man. 

Bang once more. 

" There is another," he shouts again ; " no, there ain't ! 
He's gone ! " The boy ran forward and picked up the 
dead bird, and came back smoothing its "tuft." " He has 
got only one shot in the head," he said, "so, mister, you 
can get this one stuffed nicely." And he placed it with 
the others, in the net of the game-bag, after having 
ivrapped it up in paper, so as not to get it spoiled. 

Mr. Harting, in his book on shore shooting, recom- 
mends placing all birds intended for stuffing into cones of 
paper, and he advises shooters to place some wool into the 
beaks or bills of the birds as soon as they are shot This 
is excellent advice, but I had left my provision of wool 
behind me, and so had to do without It never rains but 
it pours, says the proverb, and in my case it proved quite 
correct, for, for the next twenty minutes I was literally 
running from creek to creek — from bird to bird — and I 
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fired a di^en shots, at least, in that short space of time,, 
bagging three more curlews. 

Altogether I spent a most glorious day, and I anticipate 
that our forthcoming expedition will be something worth 
chronicling. Anyhow, I will let the readers know what 
the fates may have kept in store for us, and I doubt not 
that we shall give a good account of the capabilities of the 
old river. ' Meanwhile, any sportsman in search of splendid 
practice on seafowl and wildfowl will do well to try Maldon. 
Either on the northern or on the southern shores there is a 
deal to be done. I have been twice there last year, and I 
have done exceedingly well each time. 



PARTRIDGE SHOOTING TN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 



There is a great charm in going to many different places 
for sport. The change of scenery, of sport, of dogs, and of 
sportsmen, keeps up one's interest at boiling heat ; and I 
confess that there is nothing I like better than trying a 
new country, no matter for what purpose — shooting, 
hunting, fishing, coursing, or yachting. 

Thanks to my many friends and acquaintances, I am 
constantly favoured with kind invitations, but, unfor- 
tunately, I cannot always avail myself of them, much to, 
my sorrow. Thus, months before the " first," I had letters 
asking me down for partridge shooting, but I have been 
unable to accept more than a few. On a celebrated manor 
in Lincolnshire, where sport is always "tip-top," I was 
asked to shoot for a fortnight, but I was only able to go 
down very late in the season, and then I set off intending 
to stop but one day. My host's arguments were so pressing 
that I (not reluctantly, you may depend upon it) stretched 
my private engagements a bit, and remained two days. 

It was the first time I had been on that manor, and I 
was rather surprised to find it in a somewhat hilly country. 

VOL. I. F 
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I had connected Lincolnshire with broad flat lands in the 
style of the Belgian fens. I was therefore rather astonished 
to find steep roads, a lot of coverts on the hills, and a sort 
of up-and-down journey to the hall. The hall stands in a 
fine park with magnificent timber, and in front of the man- 
sion is a large pond or lake, where swarms of moorhens 
disport themselves. The latter make themselves rather 
obnoxious at times, driving wildfowl away in winter 
weather when any such visitants choose to patronise the 
pond. So the said moorhens now and then get the benefit 
of a " drive," and have their ranks thinned. I confess I 
like to see them on a lawn, when they look extremely 
pretty and interesting. Of course there are rooks innumer- 
able, and pigeons in clouds ; and the place looked so 
peaceful, so happy, that I could not but sigh and wish my 
lines had fallen there. 

My cheery friend, on my arrival at ten A.M., sent word 
to the keeper to be ready in time. As soon as my second 
breakfast was over away we went, with the keeper and the 
boy and the game-cart in attendance. Two setters and 
two retrievers were to be our allies, and such perfect setters 

9 

as one rarely sees, even in Merrie England, the land of 
sporting dogs. The morning was rough and showery, so 
that before almost our first shot was fired we had to seek 
shelter under a tree from the pitiless downfall of rain. The 
shower over, the sun shone again over the turnips, and the 
two clinking bitches were slipped, going like greyhounds in 
their regular field-trial style, up and down the hillock-side, 
and upturning their heads almost simultaneously. One 
was on point, and the other backing her, but it had been 
done so instantaneously that one might have thought that 
both had found. 
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We went to the point, and a covey of some sixteen 
Thirds rose. We got three out of that lot ; we ought to 
liave had four, but I think it was my fault that we did not 
Somehow, when alone I shoot better, shooting more com- 
posedly. With a neighbour I hurry too much, and that 
sort of thing won't do with my Reilly choke 20-bore gun. 
Anyhow, the dogs dropped to shot, of course, and remained 
there whilst the old retriever was slipped by the keeper and 
sent on to retrieve a runner. 

The bird found, away went the' " rangers " once more, 
but when just starting, a hare got up close to me, and before 
she had covered thirty yards I pulled, and she tumbled 
head over heels two or three yards more. The bitches had 
dropped again like clockwork to my shot, and altogether 
their whole work was a rare treat. 

From the top of the hill we walked down some birds, 
•of which two were bagged, at pretty longish range ; then 
some birds having been marked into the meadow we 
-crossed the road. Going over a short stubble one of the 
bitches stood again, and we had another crack, one of my 
birds falling on the road near the game-cart, whence the 
boy got down and picked it up. When we reached the 
iDottom of the meadow both setters were sent on, and soon 
they both came to a point, one on a single bird, the other 
on five. The single bird rose wild to my friend, who 
bagged it right well. On the second point we shot a 
brace; a third bird, hard hit, flying over the hedge. 
" Mark ! " called out the keeper. The boy again marked 
the bird, and eventually it was also brought to book. In 
that meadow we had a rare " go '' at the hares, I bagging 
one, and my host two. 

Then a single bird is found, the second bitch backing 

F 2 
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the first, at some hundred and fifty yards, in admirable style, 
first remaining at the sight as though petrified in her legs, 
then dropping altogether — a capital performance. I bagged 
the bird, my host insisting that I should fire first, in spite 
of all I could say to the contrary. "No, no," he said, 
"go on first/' 

" So you said before," I rejoined ; ** but that is not 
fair to you. Why should not you have your share of 
the fun ? " 

" Oh, I am right enough," said he, " so fire away." 

Another large cover before us — mangold or turnips, I 
forget which. As we enter, " Hare to you, sir," exclaims 
the keeper, addressing me and stopping short 

" Whereabouts t " I inquire. 

" A little farther on this way, please, sir," says he. 

I go his way two or three yards. "Right up the 
furrow now, sir," he says ; and I walk up the furrow. 
Puss was wide awake, nevertheless, and started at a tremen- 
dous rate, but the Schultze cartridge was too quick for 
her and she was added to the list. On the report a bird 
rose to my host, and came down almost as soon as it got 
up. Onwards we then went, soon getting two more shots 
over points, and the work throughout was very highly 
satisfactory. 

" Feel hungry t " queried my host. 

" Not particularly," replied I ; " why ? " 

" Because I think we had better have luncheon now,'* 
said he, " else we shall spoil our appetites for dinner." 

** All right, let us lunch now, then," I replied. 

And forthwith from the game-cart the luncheon-basket, 
with its steaming hot dishes, was brought out. A table- 
cloth was laid on the ground, plates, knives, forks, dishes. 
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.•salt, bread, &c., were laid on, a bottle of claret and a bottle 
of sherry graced the sides, and we fell to with a will. 

The two setters which had worked all the morning 
"were meanwhile coupled, and two others brought down 
ready to be slipped, and, our meal despatched, we sent 
them on in as nice a bit of cover as could be wished ; but 
the scoring was, somehow, indifferent at first. We soon 
nvore that off, however, and when evening drew nigh and 
•we struck work for the day we had a fair show of birds 
and some fifteen hares for our bag. Not bad for five hours' 
work, was it ? But tlie treat of the whole affair was not so 
much the quantity of game as watching the extraordinary 
breaking and innate qualities of the setters. Truly, to wit- 
ness such work is regal. " Let me see Rome and die," said 
somebody or other ; *' See a good dog and live," say I. 

Now at field trials, the most glaring defect patent to 
all, but rarely or never sought to be remembered by the 
vast majority of field-trial dog runners, consists in the fact 
that there is no proper quartering of the ground. In short, 
the ranging is — field-trial ranging. The two dogs matched 
together are slipped, and away they go, slap bang, each to 
his respective corner of the field, as fast as they can tear, 
.and as soon as they reach the fence, whistle! whistle! go 
their respective breakers, and back the dogs come, leaving 
the best game-holding places in the field totally untouched, 
.as the majority of field-trial goers will testify. 

Now this is not right. Field trials are supposed to be 
instituted for practical purposes, and I contend that such a 
style of ranging does not fulfil the bargain. Would any 
one actually shooting allow such a waste of ground > 
Certainly not. Then I am correct, for if such a thing is 
;admittedly wrong in actual sport, then it is ten times worse 
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in a field trial. In an exhibition of this sort the natural 
qualities and high breaking of the dogs ought to be showa 
in the very highest degree, and leaving three-fourths of a 
field and all the comers unquartered over, is not by any 
means the acme of perfection in a ranging dog. Now, the 
dogs we had to shoot over were workmen, ix. they not 
only showed pace, endurance, nose, and high breaking, but 
they showed sense, and left no place unvisited. That is 
how it should be, and I for one should very much like to 
see that sort of thing enforced at all public field trials. 

We stopped sport in good time, went home, dressed for 
dinner, enjoyed our meal, had a chat in the library with. 
our tea, and turned in betimes. At eight the next morning 
I was up, and at nine we went on a visit of inspection to tjie 
kennels — a grand sight, truly, and many an old four-footed 
friend did I recognise there, all fresh, strong, and hearty. 
At half-past ten we were once more on the tramp, and my 
first shots were at two hares in a stubble. Number one 
tumbled out of her form, and hurried away in such a crot- 
chety fashion that I failed to stop her with my first barrel ;. 
but my left was a "settler." I was reloading when a. 
second hare started, too, and with one barrel I made her 
perform innumerable somersaults, though dead. The 
boy in his game-cart behind us was in ecstasies^ and well 
he might be. 

I, myself, like to see a hare clean killed, and when 
stopped in her full career, though killed virtually on re- 
ceiving the shot, I. like to see the hare roll forward, head 
over heels, a good many times, like a professional tumbler 
let loose in a circus. 

We went on that morning in a totally opposite direc- 
tion to that which we had taken on the preceding day, and 
strange to say, we made nearly the same bag, both in birds 
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and hares — ^the latter amounting to sixteen, as against 
fifteen killed on the previous day. We had a rare bit of 
fun with three hares, in an old disused pit, in the first 
stubble. 

" Come down here with your whip,'' said the keeper to 
the lad ; and both of them went into the pit, belabouring 
the bushes. 

" Hare to you, sir," cries the lad. 

I was on her at once as she was climbing the opposite 
side, and fetched her a crack that settled her. On the report 
a covey rose from the pit and passed my friend, who was 
looking on. He, however, managed to floor one at long 
range, having been taken unawares, and with his second 
barrel polished off a second hare. The third one bolted at 
a great rate, though severely hit, but the retriever got hef 
within a hundred and fifty yards. By-and-by we got into 
a large turnip field, and just when going over the brow of 
the hillock — " Tally ho ! tally ho ! " Master Reynard, 
with a magnificent brush, passed us, not over-hurrying 
himself either, and we presented arms to his reynardship. 
This fellow I will warrant will show sport some day, for the 
way he cut down the hill, when fully impressed with the 
desirability of making off, was a treat, and I would not 
mind being there when he gives his " run of the season." 

We got on capitally in the turnips, making several 
good shots. Then we had lunch, and a grand afternoon's 
sport brought my stay to a worthy conclusion. I really do 
not know how to express my thanks. To say that I was 
" as happy as a king '' would be a poor simile. I would 
not have changed places, in fact, with anybody ; and is 
there in this world anything to be compared with the sport 
of shooting, when you have grand dogs, plenty of birds, 
and fair covers t 
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I HAVE, as usual, received many letters from shore shooters 
and wildfowl shooters as to what spots to visit where they 
may fairly hope to make a bag. Four shore shooters 
inquire about : Firstly, the shore between Southend and 
Shoeburyness ; and, secondly, complain that shooting is 
prohibited on the saltings at Benfleet, Essex. Thereby 
hangs a tale. It seems that Mr. Belcham, the owner 
or lessee of that part of Canvey Island which faces 
Benfleet, prosecuted last month two shore shooters who 
were shooting over the saltings along the sea wall, and 
when the case came on for hearing at Rochford, the magis- 
trate's clerk declared that the landholders had for two 
hundred years held rights of property over saltings. No 
such right has ever been vested in any landholders, 
except by a special, and very rare, grant from the Crown. 
Saltings, and all lands over which the tide flows, are the 
property of the Crown, and are common property to all, 
therefore no one has the right to prevent anyone from 
shooting over saltings ; nevertheless, some of the Essex 
farmers have tried more than once to prevent Londoners 
and others from enjoying that right, as I for ofie can testify ; 
but somehow, no one would prosecute me, although I went 
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repeatedly, even to the very spot where the affair took 
place, at Canvey Island. Now, should the conviction 
above mentioned be allowed to stand unchallenged, it 
follows that all shore shooters could be prosecuted where- 
€ver found. The case was submitted to me at full length 
by a friend of the shooters, and, in my turn, I explained 
the affair to an eminent solicitor, who is also an enthusiastic 
ornithologist and shore shooter, and he declares that the 
sentence would be reversed, as a matter of course, if carried 
into a higher court. To further that end he kindly pro- 
poses to undertake the case gratuitously, and offers to sub- 
scribe two guineas towards expenses. The importance 
of the case is obvious, and its consequences to all shore 
shooters are vital. I shall therefore be pleased to hear 
from all those interested in the matter, and if desired, we 
will take proceedings. Anyhow, all those who are in- 
terested in shore and wildfowl shooting will do well to 
peruse carefully the following chapter, which was originally 
written by me for, and was published in, the columns of 
The Fields where it met with universal approval. 



THE RIGHTS OF SHORE 

SHOOTERS. 



It is rather a curious fact, that a few years ago, when even- 
gun licenses were not required to shoot seafowl and wild- 
fowl, no prosecution was ever threatened against anyone 
who was shooting over saltings. The reason was, I take it, 
that those who did indulge in that sort of sport were a few 
local gunners, who knew, and were known by, the lessees or 
owners of the lands adjoining the saltings. Hence, except 
when there was private ill-will against some individual, it 
was very rare indeed that anyone was ever warned off a 
salt-marsh; and as to a prosecution, it was never even 
hinted at. The utmost that then was alleged was that the 
obnoxious gunner was frightening the few sheep or cattle 
that were feeding on the said* marshes ; but no one claimed 
a right of property over them, and boldly challenged the 
rights of the public to sport thereon. 

Since those happy times a change has come over the 
scene. To begin with, quite a numerous and totally new^ 
class of gunners have sprung up since the introduction of 
the gun tax. Instead of Jemmy and Bill, with their fur 
caps and single-barrelled muzzle-loaders, prowling about 
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the marshes, a gentlemanly set of men have appeared, with 
the latest of shooting toggery, perfect retrievers, and breech- 
loaders of the newest patterns. This made those of the 
clodhopping fraternity who look upon strangers as a lot 
of dangerous beasts think the matter over, and with that 
readiness and tendency to annoy, which are not their least 
remarkable characteristics, they thought they could take 
the upper hand with gentlemen^ when they did not dare ta 
interfere with roughs. The consequence was that it was not 
infrequent for two or three louts to come together, and 
annoy to their heart's content any town shooter whom they 
found alone. If it came to the worst, they were two or 
three to one ; and as regarded bringing the matter into 
court, a little perjury, more or less, did not matter to them, 
and their joint testimony was always bound to be over- 
whelming against the shooter. 

Now a wildfowl shooter, even if he is a gentleman, is 
not necessarily to be sat upon simply because he happens 
to be in a place where he is a stranger. The consequence 
has been that, in some conflicts which I know have actually 
taken place, the locals, after "nagging" a long while, at 
last got their deserts, and went home with a severe 
" licking ; " and when they had contented themselves with 
wordy warfare, they found their threats unheeded and set 
at naught. This style of affairs did not suit them. 
Having for many years been alone to enjoy a sport 
which is free to all, they begrudged others having their 
share of the fun ; and an organised system has now been 
entered into of warning off strangers and threatening them 
with a prosecution. 

Now some men object to anything of this sort, and 
would rather give up the sport than undergo any trouble 
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and annoyance ; but that is not the way to look at it. If 
you are in the wrong, acknowledge it like a man, and go 
your way ; but if you are in the right, then I say stand up 
for your rights, and manfully fight out the battle. 

Now this saltings question, which has assumed of late a 
rather serious appearance, only needs co-operation on the 
part of all those who are interested therein in order to solve 
it to our satisfaction, and it lies in a nutshell, viz. : The 
owners or lessees of lands adjoining saltings claim, pretty- 
generally now, a right of ownership over the saltings. Now 
I say this claim is wrong in the vast majority of cases, and 
I will prove it. 

In a *' Treatise on the Rights of Water with Public and 
Private Rights to the Sea-shore," by J. B. Phear, Barrister- 
at- Law, 1859, we ^^^^ : 

" The soil of the sea, estuaries, and navigable rivers 
within the British dominions was originally vested in the 
Crown, and remains so still, except in those cases where 
it can be proved to have legally passed into the hands 
of private persons. The boundary of the land covered by 
the water of the sea is the line coinciding with the average 
height of all ordinary tides, equinoctial as well as others, 
taken throughout the year, excluding only catastrophes 
or overflows. 

"The line is clearly liable, from natural causes, to a 
shifting of position from time to time, if the alteration takes 
place by imperceptible degrees. The rights of the Crown 
or its grantees go with the line, whether it gain upon the 
land or not ; but if the new position be taken suddenly, 
whether in advance or recession, the old line continues to 
be the boundary between the territory of the Crown and 
that of the shore proprietors. In the possession of the 
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land covered by tidal or navigable waters, it would seem 
that the Crown simply represents the public* The Crown 
is, in fact, its subjects' trustees, for the purpose of securing 
to them collectively all the advantages and privileges which 
can accrue from such property. These benefits are of two 
sorts, viz. : (i) Those which can be enjoyed by all individuals 
of the public alike, without appreciable exhaustion of the 
source, such as passing and repassing in ships and boats, 
the protection and advantages of harbours and ports and 
fishing (also shooting). (2) Those which are incapable of 
being shared among all men alike, both materially interfering 
with the supply or destroying the property which gives rise 
to them — such, for instance, as the profits of mines sunk 
under the sea, the appropriation of wrecks, and generally 
all dealings with, and user of, the soil, except those embraced 
in Class i. It is evident that the only mode in which the 
public can reap the advantages of the latter class is for the 
Crown to exercise a dominion over the property with the 
view of carrying out public objects, erection of piers and 
quays, &c. ; but it must be observed that, as the benefits of 
Class I are not of a kind to require gathering by proxy, the 
public has a paramount right to enjoy them immediately. 
Wheti the Crowft conveys to private individuals the legal title 
to the shore^ they become enabled to exercise such acts of owner- 
ship there as the Crown itself could have done, and no more ; 
the proprietary rights being subordinate to the general interest 
of the public '' 

From the foregoing it will be observed tjiat the law on 
the subject is explicit enough. Provided one does no 
substantial damage to the foreshore, any one of the public 
may do what he likes there, either in the way of traffic or 

* See Dickinson z/. Shaw, Hall's " Rights of the Crown," p. 263. 
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pleasure. When the Crown has granted a part of a fore- 
shore to any private individual> this individual may do what 
lie likes on that foreshore, but he cannot prevent the public 
from sporting there, since the Crown itself could offer no 
such prohibition. And the proof of this lies in the very 
wording of the grants made by the Crown. The Crown in 
such deeds reserves to itself and the public joint rights with 
the grantee, in the following words, viz. : 

"Except nevertheless and always reserving to the 
Queen's Majesty, her heirs and successors, out of this 
present grant, full and free right for her and them, and for 
all persons by her or their permission (which permission 
shall be assumed to have been granted unless the contrary 
be shown) to ride, drive, walk, or otherwise pass to and fro, 
and to fish and bathe upon, and to gather sea-weed from, 
the premises hereby granted, and to land thereon goods 
and passengers from vessels and boats, &c." ( Vide " Hairs 
Essay on Sea-shore, &c.," 1875). 

It will thus be seen that the Crown recognises that it is 
its subjects' trustee ; and having regard to the fact that // 
cannot grant away a greater right than it /las, it is always 
particular that the grantee of the Crown should only enjoy 
that which he takes ^ in common with the rest of the public. 
Therefore, it seems that in no case can an absolute use of the 
foreshore be claimed by any person. 

Yet some lords of manors claim this absolute right. 
Perhaps by the terms of their grant, or long user, they may 
be entitled to it ; but that requires inquiring into ; and so 
long as a foreshore is a foreshore ^ no grantee of the Crown 
can exclude the public. 

I have gone into this at some length so as to settle the 
doubts of sundry parties who, sheltering themselves 'under 
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true or apocryphal grants from the Crown, have of late 
asserted the right to warn off and prosecute shooters who 
invaded their saltings. To one such case, at least, I will 
subsequently refer in the course of this chapter ; but wishing 
now to show as plainly as possible how the law stands in 
connection with the subject, I herewith beg to give some 
further extracts. 

From " Addison on Ports," 4th ed., 1873, p. 222 : 
"There is nothing in the nature of a sea-wall or em- 
bankment erected to protect land against the encroach- 
ments of the sea inconsistent with the existence of a public 
right of way along it, except so far as the necessary repairs 
of the wall might make a temporary stoppage of the way 
necessary: (See Greenwich Board of Works v* Maudsley. 
L.R., 5 Q.B., 397.) The sea-shore between high-water and 
low-water marks iSy primd faciCy the property of the Crown, 
and is extra parochial unless it can be shown, by common 
reputation or otherwise, to form part of an adjoining parish. 
And so is the bed of a tidal river between high and low- 
water mark : (Duke of Bridgwater's Trustees v, Bootle cum 
Linacre, L.R., 2 Q.B. 4). The soil may^ however, be vested 
in a private individual^ or in the lord of the manor y by ancient 
grant from the Crown, and may form part of the adjoining 
manor \ (Free Fisheries of Whitstable ^. Gaun, 11 C.B.N.S., 
337, 31 L.J., C.P. 372). But proof that it does so ought to be 
strictly and rigidly required from all lords of manors who set 
up exclusive rights to the soily in derogation of the free use and 
ettfpyment of the sea-shore by the public. 

"Different rights in the sea-shore may be vested in 

the public according to the terms of the grant, but the 

grantee of the Crown must take subject to suck prescriptive 

rights as may have been acquired by subjects by immemorial 
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tisage and enjoyment : (Mayor of Colchester v, Brooke, 7 Q.B.^ 
374, per Denman, C J.), p. 282. All uninclosed wa^ste land 
abutting on the sea-shore, and situate a:bove high-water 
mark of ordinary spring-tides, belongs primA fade to the 
owner of adjoining property, although it is covered with 
beach and sea-weed, and overflowed by the waves at 
extraordinary spring-tides." 

There are two technical works treating of the subject 
under consideration, viz. Hall's " Essay on the Rights of 
the Crown and the Privileges of the Subject in the Sea- 
shores of the Realm " (already referred to), and " A Treatise 
on the Law relating to Boundaries and Fences, and to the 
Rights of Property on the Sea-shore and in the Beds of 
Public Rivers and other Waters," by A. J. Hunt, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. A perusal of these books would, I am 
sure, give to the public more confidence in their rights than 
ever. 

Now I come to instances where the law on the point at 
issue was disputed. 

Two or three years ago I was shooting shore-birds on 
the saltings of the river Colne, near Arch Hall, when, on 
my return towards the ferry, a farm labourer civilly enough 
informed me that I was trespassing. I denied this, and 
asserted my right to sport over the foreshore. . 

" I know nought about your right, sir," said the man ; 
"all I knows is that my master preserves these saltings^ 
and I am commissioned to warn off all trespassers." 

I assured him that, brought to the test, his master's 
claims would fall to the ground, and went my way, as it 
was getting dark and I had a few miles to cover. I have 
not had the opportunity of shooting that way since, but 
have no doubt that the same rule obtains there. 
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Then, at Maldon, in Essex, where I went last autumn 
for a couple of shooting excursions, it seems that the spirit 
of prohibition is gaining ground ; for a naturalist of high 
standing, to whom I had given a few hints, and for whom I 
had drawn a rough map of the river and its creeks and 
saltings, went to the spot, and near Mundon Creek was 
told by a farmer that he had no business there. The 
shooter, however, spiritedly contested the point. 

The next time I was spoken to personally was at Canvey 
Island, where I had been with two friends, a captain and an 
artist, when we were most roughly addressed by Mr. Belcham, 
the owner of part of the island. " The saltings belong to 
me," said he; "leastways, I pay a rent for pasturing my 
cattle there" (two very contradictory statements in the 
same breath, by-the-way). 

" You can't prevent us from shooting on the saltings, 
even if you hire them for pasturage," I said. 

" Oh yes, I can." 

" But," I objected, " below high-water mark all fore- 
shores are the property of the Crown, and the public may 
sport there." 

" No, they must not." 

" You don't say so ! And pray, whose property is the 
sea-wall t " 

" Mine." 

" Indeed ; then why don't you prevent people from using 
it if they like } " 

This nonplussed him ; and in a passion he called upon 
one of his men to prevent us from going again. We, how- 
ever, told him we intended going after luncheon on the 
other side, as there were but few birds where we had already 
been. And we went ; but nothing came of it, and nobody 

VOL. L G 
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interfered with us then, although a policeman was sent after 
us by Mr. Belcham to inquire if we had gun licenses (!), 
and we told him also of our intention to try our luck 
again. 

However, a short time after, it seems that so many- 
shooters were patronising the spot, through having read 
my articles on the subject, that Mr. Belcham resolved to do 
something in the matter; and the first intimation I had of that 
intention of his was a letter which was addressed to me (under 
my second nam de pUintey " Snapshot ") through the Editor 
of The Country, From this and other letters on the same 
subject which subsequently were published in that paper, 
it would appear that two shooters, who solemnly declare 
that they were simply shooting on the saltings outside the 
sea-wall at Canvey Island, were first of all given into the 
custody of two policemen by Mr. Belcham, then summoned 
by him before a bench of magistrates at Rochford, Essex, 
and finally, through his (Mr. Belcham*s) and one of his 
men's testimony, the two shooters were convicted and fined 
" for trespass oh close land in pursuit of game.'* 

Now they deny having set their feet on the farm lands 
or having sought game, whereas Mr. Belcham and his man 
swore point-blank to that fact. 

However, Mr. Belcham, strangely enough, took that 
opportunity of declaring in court — landowners seem to do 
what they like in Rochford Court — that now he had got 
these two men convicted, he would show the public that 
they had no right to his saltings. What connection was 
there between the two cases t Forthwith, on his return, he 
set up boards forbidding shooting on his saltings ! 

Then some other men, whose lands also adjoined 
saltings, took the hint, and also forbade anyone from going 
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there shooting ; and as a natural consequence, some of the 
best spots for shore shooting or collecting sea-birds were 
closed to the public. 

I was then appealed to, verbally and by letters, by 
many sportsmen and naturalists, asking what should be 
done, and arguing that a subscription should be raised in 
order to try the merits of the case. 

Meanwhile, the public correspondence in the papers had 
been placed before Mr. Arthy, the clerk to the justices 
before whom the original case had been brought ; and in a 
letter which he wrote to The Country he said : 

"The offence charged, proved, and punished was 
trespass in search of game on a close of land in Mr. 
Belcham's possession. The right to the foreshore was not at 
all in question, though the defendant said a great deal 
about it, and at the conclusion of his address handed me a 
paper, which he described as the opinion of a ' high legal 
authority * as to the rights of the public on foreshores. I 
returned this document as irrelevant to the matter at issue, 
and added (no doubt unnecessarily, but in order that the 
defendant might not remain under an erroneous impression) 
tJiat the foreshore all round Canvey Island was private 
property, having been granted by the Crown to a subject 
hundreds of years ago\ and this, if the point be tried, as 
your correspondent desires, he will find to be correct— 
W. A. Arthy, Clerk to Justices, Rochford." 

In the foregoing it will be remarked that the clerk 
positively states that " the right to the foreshore was not 
at all in question," and that he merely said, quite un- 
officially, " that the foreshore all round Canvey Island was 
private property," &c. 

Now if the foreshore was not at all in question, on what 

G 2 
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grounds, as soon as the case was decided, did Mr. Belcham 
set up boards at Benfleet Ferry, forbidding shooting over 
the saltings round Canvey Island ? I leave him this nut 
to crack. 

The two shooters were punished either for trespassing 
in pursuit of game on farm lands, or else for being on the 
saltings. The justices' clerk says the latter were not in 
question ; then why did Mr. Belcham. say, after the con- 
viction for game shooting over farm lands, that the case 
would prove to the public that they had no right on his 
saltings } The case had nothing to do with it, and did not 
in any way warrant him in erecting the prohibiting boards. 
If, on the other hand, the conviction was for being on the 
saltings, the said conviction was wrong. Anyone may 
shoot there, and saltings are not a " close of land," as stated 
in the conviction. 

The whole affair appears to have been exceedingly 
muddled, and evidently an unfair spirit has reigned over 
the proceedings throughout. Mr. Belcham seems to have 
" lorded " it in rare style, and he was earnestly backed in 
that by the police, the magistrates, and their clerk. The 
Benfleet police had no right to offer to take the defendants 
into custody; the Rochford magistrates were morally wrong 
to summarily convict on only the plaintiff's and his man's 
very vague and interested testimony ; and the clerk had no 
earthly business to ventilate his ideas as to the saltings in a 
case which had no relation to it, by his own showing, 
except to countenance Mr. Belcham; and that sort of 
thing ought not to be. Justice ought to be blindr-totally 
blind — of both eyes. In Mr. Arthy's case she was so only 
of one eye, evidently. 

However, I take particular objection, on public grounds> 
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to the last sentence in Mr. Arthy's note, viz. : " That the 
foreshore all round Canvey Island is private property;" for 
I have reason to believe that when, in the seventeenth 
century, the grant was made by the Crown for the erection 
of embankments at Canvey Island (which was then a 
swamp), it granted only the lands which would thus be 
reclaimed from the sea ; and even if reservation was not 
made of the unreclaimed lands outside those sea-walls, 
being still foreshores, they are still open to all for free 
enjoyment. Q.E.D. 

To show the spirit which animates Mr. Belcham 
towards shooters, I subjoin a letter, published in The 
Country, from another sportsman who suffered at his hands ; 
merely premising that I know for an " unvarnished " fact, 
that it would not be exactly safe for Mr. Belcham to serve 
certain people I could name as he served "An Humble 
Muzzle-loader.'* 

"During the month of September last year I was 
stopping at Southend, taking daily trips on the adjacent 
saltings and flats with my gun, shooting shore-birds, gulls, 
&c., and being most careful not to trespass on the land, or 
in any way to make myself liable to be interfered with. I 
had been shooting for several days without being molested, 
although I had a strong suspicion that that gentleman who 
has recently made himself disagreeably conspicuous at 
Benfleet in the case of trespass mentioned by * Snapshot ' 
in your paper (I mean Mr. Belcham) was watching my 
proceedings, probably with a view to pounce upon me if he 
could possibly find a pretext for so doing. At last, as I 
suppose, being annoyed at my not in any way committing 
myself, he one day, in a most insulting manner ^ accosted me 
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on the wall, telling his man who accompanied him to 
' collar my gim ' — that was the expression ; and he quietly^ 
put my gun license in his pocket instead of returning it to me 
after I had shown it to him, and otherwise behaved in a 
most ungentlemanly manner, as I thought with the inten- 
tion of causing me to forget myself and lose my temper, in. 
which case, no doubt, both he and his man would have had 
the advantage of me. He also said that I had no right 
either on the wall or saltings, for they all belonged to him, 
and that he had several witnesses to prove that I was on the^ 
land in search of game, all of which statements are utterly 
false, I do trust that this subject may not be allowed to- 
remain in the very unsatisfactory condition it is at present, 
for it certainly seems as if we sportsmen are to be driven 
out of the field altogether, unless we make a combined- 
resistance. 

"An Humble Muzzle-loader." 

The question now is : Are shooters to submit tamely to 
such treatment ? Have shooters the right or not to sport 
on such foreshores as are not exclusively given away by- 
special grant from the Crown to private owners ? If they 
have that right, what business have any people to interfere 
with them ? 

Respecting Canvey Island, I repeat it, I do not believe 
that there is an exclusive grant from the Crown. If there 
is a grant it does not include the right to the grantee of pre- 
venting the public from shooting there ; and why I believe 
that Mr. Belcham is not in the right in this matter is simply 
that it strikes me as very curious that he should have got 
convicted, at great trouble, two men for game shooting,, 
instead of relying absolutely on their being shooting on the 
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saltings — which they did not deny, and in fact from the 
first relied upon as being perfectly justified in doing. 

The worst, however, of the case has been that some of 
the farmers on the east coast and elsewhere, having heard 
but imperfectly of the case, think themselves justified in 
arrogating unto themselves rights which exist only in their 
own imagination ; and there are already but very few fore- 
shores now where one may sport or collect birds without 
some fear of molestation. 

Now this is not as it should be, and I say let us stand 
up for our rights and fight out the case. From time 
immemorial the public have been enjoying. such rights, and 
shall it remain with a few cantankerous petty owners or 
farmers to cut out the bulk of the public from their enjoy- 
ment t Not likely. It rests with us to assert ourselves ; 
and if we do not cut the matter short, may be it will grow 
too strong in time to be grappled with. 

P.S. — Since the above was published, the following 
cutting from a paper was sent me by a correspondent, and 
it shows very conclusively that my views are right. I give 
it in extenso : 

" Charge of Poaching. — A remarkable poaching 
case has been heard before the magistrates at Mistley, in 
Essex. The defendant was Mr. F. R. Bignold, residing at 
Shirley View, Holmsdale Road, Surrey, and he was charged 
on two summonses with trespassing in search of game on 
two successive days upon certain saltings at Walton-on- 
the-Naze. Mr. Bignold, who holds a game certificate, said 
the ground was covered by the sea twice a day, and con- 
tended that he had therefore a right to be there. It was 
stated, however, that where stich land is not covered by 
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medium tides, as this is not, the soil is in law presumed to 
belo7ig to tJu owner of the adjoining estate, and not to tJie 
Crown, It was also proved that a tenant paid rent for 
the land, and was rated for it. On the first day Mr. Bignold 
took a hare, and on the second a rabbit. In each of the 
two cases he was fined £ i and costs." 

I have italicised the part that bears on my argument. 
Now the saltings at Canvey Island are covered twice a day 
by the tide, therefore medium tides overflow them ; ergo^ 
unless Mr. Belcham can show an absolute right to those 
saltings, to the total exclusion of the public, I contend that 
anyone may shoot there. 

On the other hand, it will not be amiss to point out 
that, even when saltings are open to the public, shooting 
game thereon is likely to create contention with the neigh- 
bouring landholders — although legally wherever a man may- 
shoot, if he holds a game certificate, he can certainly kill 
game. That is the law. But, in common equity, I think 
sportsmen who tramp over saltings ought to spare par- 
tridges, hares, &c. (since these are virtually bred by the 
landowners), and be content with shooting wildfowl and 
sea-birds, which are primarily the cause of the sportsmen 
being there at all. 



BEGINNING OF THE 

WILDFOWL-SHOOTING SEASON 

ON THE THAMES. 



As soon as the close season came to an end you may be 
■sure that I lost no time in getting under weigh for some 
shooting. Unfortunately the isth (the opening day) fell 
on a Sunday, so that, perforce, one day was lost to enthu- 
siastic gunners. Howbeit, on Monday, the i6th, without 
further delay, I went to the Blackwater, and there, in spite 
of the rain, which fell almost incessantly during the whole 
afternoon, I got on extremely well, bringing home about 
seventeen birds — a duck, a heron, lapwings, redshanks, 
common sandpipers, and woodpigeons. 

By-the-way, so many very kind expostulations have 
reached me from devoted ornithologists, about the absence 
of perfect identification of the birds I have shot during 
my excursions as narrated in my books, " Shooting and 
Fishing Trips," that I have come to the conclusion that I 
had been silly in not having hitherto taken much interest 
in that sort of thing. The fact of the matter was simply 
this : I am so fond of the gun that I was content with 
knocking over the birds, and very often I did not even cast 
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a glance over them when once they were bagged. This 
being so, my descriptions of species were necessarily meagre, 
and I often classified half-a-dozen different small shore-- 
birds under the generic name of sandpipers. Now this 
sort of thing is good enough for sportsmen, but ornitho- 
logists like to know everything in connection with their 
study, and they are quite right ; and I hereby solemnly 
declare that I am quite converted to their way of thinking,, 
so that, in future, I shall always in my papers give the 
names of any birds I may find in my rambles, and, more- 
over, I will make notes about their habits or appearance 
whenever these will call for any comment. In short, I 
have taken to ornithology too, and I find it simply a 
delightful study. I was a simpleton not to have done so 
before, for I have thus far thrown away a good deal of 
enjoyment. However, 'tis never too late to mend, so 
"Snapshot" has now turned a new leaf, and hopes — nay, he 
feels'sure — that he will thoroughly enjoy the process. There 
IS, however, I have found out, a great deal of unnecessary 
and perfectly avoidable difficulties thrown in the way of 
students who wish to master ornithology. True, some 
books publish coloured plates, with which anyone ought to 
be able to name any bird he has shot. But then the plates 
are so wretchedly painted that they are perfect farces. I 
have now before me a certain series of books on British 
birds, and I only wish my readers could see, for instance,, 
the two plates therein which are supposed to represent 
respectively a jack-snipe and an oyster-catcher ! It is 
simply disheartening to find such things in circulation, and 
I say candidly that I am disgusted with my investment. 
As for the shore-birds therein depicted, they are emphati-- 
cally pictures ! 
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Now all that sort of thing is not enticing to a beginner. 
And another thing, some firm ought to issue a complete 
series of all British birds, and not confine themselves to 
merely the best-known species ; for, specially in shore-birds, 
where many species are very much alike, a written descrip- 
tion is useless. ' Nothing speaks so quickly to the mind as 
a coloured picture, and I heartily trust someone will take 
the hint and issue such a series, in which case they may 
now put me down already as a subscriber to the work. 

There are very few shore-birds of any kind mentioned 
in such works as I possess that I have not at some time or 
other shot. Many of these birds I find are extremely rare,, 
which makes my former want of interest in the subject all 
the more inexcusable. I may add that in several of the 
Thames creeks very curious specimens are occasionally to 
be found, and I am convinced that those ornithological 
students who can now and then spare a day's outing with 
a gun would find the river Thames at most times repay 
well their trouble. 

Now at the time I am writing, many birds had already 
turned up, so that shooters or naturalists, who object to 
shooting in severe weather (either from some constitutional 
cause or an aversion to putting up with any hardships),, 
could not possibly wish for nicer weather to be out in. It 
was neither too cold nor too hot. One felt as comfortable 
as could be in an open boat, and if tramping be the order 
of the day, one could walk miles then without feeling 
distressed. Therefore, brother sportsmen and naturalists, 
now was your time for making a bag or for beginning a 
collection with all possible comfort to yourselves. The 
season promised in every way to prove excellent, and my 
excursions on the Blackwater and on the Thames have 
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shown me more birds than I ever have seen before in any- 
opening week. 

Now respecting the Thames (after all said and done, 
the most available station for Londoners), there is no doubt 
that a man who wishes for a day's sport can go a great 
deal farther and fare a great deal worse, if he knows what 
spots to try on the river. Now I went shooting over these 
spots purposely for The Country^ and my experience 
thereof will, I have reason to believe, prove very accept- 
able in many quarters, as showing what the sport is likely 
to be. 

On Thursday, 20th July, I started from Fenchurch 
Street by the first train for Benfleet, and when I arrived 
there I found the tide going down fast, the creek close 
to the station was already more than half empty, and 
evidently within an hour or so it would be quite low 
tide. As I stood on the platform, I scanned with my 
DoUond all round Canvey Island, hesitating which way I 
should go, east or west, both being very tempting. On 
the western shore I could see a good many birds about 
on the wing, evidently going to their feed ; and on the 
eastern one many were hovering over the bare flats, and 
others were actually on the mud feeding. 

Now on revolving the matter in my mind, I came to 
the conclusion that the last would be the best side to go 
to ; because on the Fobbing side, when once the tide is 
low, the birds feed right down into the hollows of the creek, 
where you can hardly see them, and if you shoot them you 
cannot get them, the mud-banks being so precipitous and 
slippery. So I went to the ferry, forded over, and began 
X£iy tramp. I did not begin shooting until I reached the 
first little island. I could have shot many seagulls on my 
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way had I chosen to do so, and sportsmen in search of 
various species of that tribe will find many different sorts 
on that ground whenever the tide is low. 

When I reached the point of the island I heard some 
calls of shanks, and with my glass I soon made them out ; 
and perceiving* that a little empty creek led almost up to 
them, I tumbled into it, splashing away merrily in the black 
mud, and I began fingering my triggers. I may as well 
state here that I was handling a new weapon. So much 
has been said of late, in Tlie Country and other papers, on 
the subject of small-bore guns, that I some little while ago 
resolved to try one for shore shooting. I have, some years 
ago, shot game in good style with a 20-bore gun, but I had 
never tried such a gun on seafowl and wildfowl, and I 
thought that with the choke-bore improvement a gun of 
that size, properly handled and well turned out, ought to 
prove somewhat efficient I have had no cause to alter 
that opinion ; quite the reverse. Messrs. Reilly, of Oxford 
Street, have made me a little 20-bore that certainly fulfils 
every desirable condition for at least summer shooting. It 
is, I believe, under six pounds in weight, and it is a 
"clinker" for work. Of course, for winter work, when 
wildfowl are in their winter plumage, a larger bored gun 
would do harder work ; but when the weather is mild, 
and the birds are in their summer suits, a light gun, in 
the style of that little 20-bore of mine, is quite sufficient, 
as I can personally testify, as long as one confines himself 
to shooting at single birds. When flocks turn up, of course 
the larger the doses of shot and powder the larger are the 
bags to be made ; but when shanks, stints, sandpipers, 
curlews, and ringed dotterels rise within thirty yards of 
a gun, three-quarters of an ounce of shot, well placed, is 
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as good a dose for any bird as an ounce and an eighth ; at 
least I find it so, and there is no doubt that a light weapon, 
wherever the tramping is as severe as it is bound to be in 
saltings, is an improvement. Therefore, I think that for 
summer sport a 20-bore is all that is needed ; but, for 
winter shooting, a 12-bore or a lo-bore is necessary, and 
when the weather is cold the extra weight of a large gun 
does not tell so readily on the shooter as it would do were 
he to use it when a hot summer sun glares over his devoted 
head. 

I found it myself on that Thursday very warm work, 
even with my light gun, and when I reached the end of 
my winding creek I was thankful that it was not longer. 
Raising myself slowly, and glancing over the saltings 
towards the broad expanse of mud on my right, I had the 
delightful satisfaction of discovering that my tactics had 
been quite in vain carried out to the letter, for no birds 
were to be seen. , 

*' Better luck next time," thought I, and I clambered on 
to the marsh, when, thoroughly frightened, up jumped a 
redshank, whistling in a desperate manner, from within 
twenty yards of me. Bang ! and he is down, quite riddled, 
as I found out on picking him up. Thereupon three ringed 
plovers, together with many other birds, began circling 
about, and when they passed me I gave them the second 
barrel, but to no purpose — a bad shot. I reloaded quickly, 
and watched them going. After travelling about three 
hundred yards, sometimes quite down the creek, and at 
others flying over the saltings, they described a parabola, 
and lo ! they came back at full speed, passing me at beau- 
tiful range over the creek, and I killed one in good style. 
He was going so fast that when he was struck he travelled 
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yet at least twenty yards, though dead, and rebounded over . 
and over on reaching the ground. With the second barrel 
I missed the two others. On hearing the shots a lot of sea- 
gulls came up and kept shrilly calling over my head. I 
saw among them about six different kinds, and they did 
not seem to agree very well among themselves somehow. 
I went on and kept on the tramp for about two hours, 
bagging three redshanks, two ringed plovers, four common 
sandpipers, and two stints. I had also a long stalk after a 
heron, but his heronship was thoroughly wide awake, and 
would not let me get near enough for a shot. He was a 
grand fellow indeed, though ; and, stuffed, would have been 
a great acquisition to my collection. 

I then retraced my footsteps ; the tide was beginning 
to turn, and I thought I would go and have a look along 
the western shore too before coming back to town. The 
walk back was rather tedious, as I had no companion with 
me. A reader of The Country had a little time ago 
agreed to come with me, but at the last moment he found 
he was unable to do so. I accordingly felt rather dull, 
covering ground I had already beaten, but the weather was 
lovely and the prospect charming, so I did not, after all, 
lave great cause to grumble. On the western shore I 
found, as I had expected, many small companies of shanks, 
plovers, and pipers, but all of them were right down in the 
-hollows. I stalked them easily, but finding that when they 
were shot I could not get them I gave it up, sat down 
behind the bank, took out a biscuit and a flask of sherry, 
and began munching away and looking around with the 
^lass. 

What a strange, weird place this Canvey Island is, to 
be sure ! Flat and dreary-looking to the " common herd," 
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I presume ; but how charming all this mud and all this 
water are to wildfowl shooters, and what nice bags one can 
make there in winter weather, when the flocks of large birds 
turn up ! 

In the midst of my reflections three herons came over 
my head, and on seeing their shadows I pounced on my 
gun, but too late ! The bank was steep and slippery ; I 
stumbled about half-way up its side, and when I recovered 
my equilibrium and managed to reach the top of the wall,, 
the three long-necked individuals were two hundred yards^ 
away, sailing back majestically together. They must have 
had a rare start when they had seen me there ! 

I was gazing rather disconsolately after them, when on 
my right I heard a well-beloved call : " Curr-r-lieu ! curr-r- 
lieu ! " I got the glass out in a jiffy, and saw the beggar. 
He was standing on the brink of the creek about four 
hundred yards from me, and perceiving that after a moment 
he began feeding, I rolled down the wall and went at a run 
for him. When I popped up my head, with the gun up to my 
shoulder and ready, he jumped up, but his startled " curr-r- 
lieu ! " was to be his last. Simultaneously with the bang 
of the 20-bore he shut his wings, hung his head and legs, 
and he was a "gone coon." How to pick him up was 
another treat in store anyhow, as he was lying on the 
softest "soft," and close to a precipitous hollow about 
twenty feet deep and. very slippery. However, I got him 
by rolling him towards me with the gun-barrels, and that 
concluded my trip to Canvey Island. My train was 
to be soon due, and I had to make all speed in order 
to reach the station in time. As it was, I had just time 
to jump in. 
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The next day (Friday) I went to Purfleet by train, 
walked to Gray^, and found that there were but very few 
birds about, only about a dozen, of which I did not bag a 
single one. There is, however, a nice spot opposite the 
church, where I found over a dozen birds, all stints and 
sandpipers, and not at all shy. I then took a boat, and 
got ferried over to the beacon in Northfleet marshes. I 
went along the best creeks, and had half-a-dozen shots, 
but finding no large birds, I made my way to the station, 
and booked myself to Gravesend, where I engaged a boat 
with two men, and away we went down the river. The 
men put up the sail, and I told them to remain astern, whilst 
I sat forward watching over our course. The afternoon was 
getting far advanced, but there was no hurry for our return, 
and I knew that the evening would prove the best- time to 
make a bag in. 

The tide was coming up too fast, however, to allow of 
our going far down the river, and as we crept along the 
Essex shore I thought we would hardly reach the Lower 
Hope Point ; but we eventually did so; for, when the tide 
turned again, at about six P.M., it took us down at a great 
rate. 

The whole of the way I had some firing. All along 
the Essex shore we found birds, and we rarely had to 
go more than four or five hundred yards before discovering 
fresh ones, all on the feed and pretty tame. I therefore 
think that any shooter, intending to try the Thames, should 
straightway, in the season, proceed to Gravesend, hire a 
boat there overnight, and start very early in the morning 
with an ebb-tide, and return with the flow. He could go 
as far as Canvey Island comfortably and have a tramp 
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there, as well as his shooting when under sail, and I will 
warrant he will make a rattling good b?Lg in that way. 
The birds are fairly abundant, and not in the least wild ; 
so that with moderate caution one can almost always have 
a shot at them. Therefore, brother shore shooters, please 
make a note of it. 



SHORE SHOOTING 

ON THE SOUTHERN SHORE OF THE BLACKWATER, 



Whether it be as a result of the Wildfowl Act, or the 
" nature of the beast " and the usual state of matters on 
the Blackwater saltings, I am unable td say, but I do not 
remember having seen so many birds in any marshes for 
ever so many years ; and, really; any man who would wish 
to enjoy rattling good sport cannot do better than pack up 
his rattletraps, book himself to Maldon, drive to the Blue 
Boar (whose hostess is most attentive to her guests), and 
there get ready for the fray. But take my advice, get a 
monstrous supply of ammunition, for you will have to fire 
hundreds of shots every day, if so you are inclined. 

^Now, to the best of my recollection, I had never tried 
before shooting along any of the shores of the Blackwater. 
The reason, forsooth, was simply that I invariably did that 
river in yachts, in yacht's dinghies, or in punts, and, bar- 
ring landing now and then for a look round and stretching 
my legs ashore, I rarely did any shooting worth mentioning 
on terra firma there ; but this year, from information re- 
ceived from good sources, I was led to believe that excellent 
sport was to be had in the marshes along the sea-walls, and 
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I accordingly made up my mind to try it, with the result 
that I came back simply charmed with the trip, and I can. 
very heartily recommend it to my readers. 

My warfare implements consisted of a game-bag, con- 
taining about eighty Schultze cartridges (Nos. 6 and 9 
shot), my Dollond, without which "Wildfowler " never 
embarks for a seafowl-shooting expedition, and the new 
central-fire 20-bore gun, made for me by Messrs. Reilly, of 
Oxford Street. That small-bore guns are likely to get into 
fashion I have not the slightest doubt. Provided you hold 
straight, you bag as well with them as with any larger guns,, 
within ordinary range ; the recoil is nily the ammunition very^ 
light, the gun itself weighs next to nothing, and it is truly 
a pleasure to handle such light weapons. 
• I believe that the reason why so many misses occur 
with heavy guns is simply because the weapons tire the 
shooter, so that in time he hardly gets on his birds quickly 
and accurately enough. With a 20-bore no such impedi- 
ment is in the way, for the gun seems a mere walking-stick 
in one's hands, and I for one am " dead on " at any time 
without feeling fagged, even at the end of a long day's 
tramp. 

With regard to feet coverings, I knew from old ex- 
perience what tramping over saltings was like, and I 
accordingly was content to don an ordinary pair of shoes, 
with the understanding that a bath would after the day's 
sport be a sine quA non, for the black mud of the creeks has 
an inimitable knack of getting into one's socks and trousers. 

The morning was very squally and rainy, but nothing 
short of an earthquake could have prevented me from pro- 
ceeding. I had been waiting so long and so patiently for 
that day, that delaying further would have been quite 
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beyond endurance. That I had to pay somewhat dearly 
for my rashness will be readily understood, considering 
that it rained " cats and dogs " a good part of the after- 
noon, but, nevertheless, I enjoyed myself immensely ; that 
day's sport was a " clinker," and that was the main point. 

I was driven right through the town to the shore near 
the ship-building yard, and, meeting there with a lad, I 
unlisted his services. He slung the bag over his back, I 
donned the glass case, took about twenty cartridges in my 
pockets, loaded the gun, told the lad to follow on the wall, 
and I went into the marsh. 

The tide was low, and near an island about a mile 
away I could see a multitude of large birds on the flats. 
*' Wonder what they are 1 " thought I. I took the glass, 
focussed the lot, and found that they were mostly sea- 
gulls, basking quietly on the mud. Nearer to me were 
about a hundred lapwings, feeding close to the saltings, 
and, nearer still, were three herons. Past them were about 
ten redshanks, and seeing all these birds in that direction, 
I thought it would not be a bad plan to go that way, on 
the off chance that they might, when rising, give me a 
•chance to score. So forward I went. 

The walking was awful. The rank, strong, salt grass, 
tangled and matted all over the surface of the saltings, 
hid a multitude of holes (of course full of water), and into 
those holes, naturally, I went like a briclc, first one leg and 
then the other, until I was that wet that I needed caring 
no longer for any further ducking. The parish authorities 
•evidently neglect to send a roller down there. If they did 
it would improve the shooter's comforts mightily, I can tell 
them, and I enthusiastically commend the notion to the 
i^estry people. 
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Well, no sooner had I set about crossing the marsh than? 
three redshanks got up from a creek, and whistling, faced 
the wind. It was blowing half a gale then, and the birds 
for two or three seconds were to all appearances perfectly 
stationary on their wings. I knew the trick of old, and 
aimed about a foot ahead of the first one, knocking him 
over easily. The two others, however, startled by the report, 
dashed in all sorts of directions, and the one I fired at I 
missed most admirably, as he just jumped away when I was 
pulling the trigger. First bird — a good one, fat and plump, 
and a large bird withal, measuring two feet from tip to tip 
of wings, and his olive " shanks," from the first feathers on 
the leg to his toes, were nearly four inches long. 

To pick him up I had to cross the creek, a large one, 
and when just reaching him a lot of other shanks came 
around me, and I stopped to fire at them. Got one again, 
and one only. It is astonishing how difficult these birds 
are to shoot when they have just heard the bang of a first 
barrel. The one I had knocked over was about fifty yards 
off, and he was perfectly dead. I must congratulate Messrs. 
Reilly therefore on the gun. I hate wounding a bird. 
A clean "miss" or a clean "bag^^ — that's the style 
for me. 

My next shot was a sandpiper, the common sandpiper 
of British ornithologists. He rose about thirty yards off. 
Bang ! Missed, as clean • as could be. I saw it all. Just 
when I pulled he went off at a tangent from the line of 
flight he was following, and therefore I sent my three- 
quarters of an ounce of shot just where he had been, but 
where he no longer was. The second barrel, however, was 
a settler; for the bird having done with his gyrations^ 
plumped back on the creek and followed it, giving me over 
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the soft mud a very startling mark, of which I was not slow 
in availing myself, and he too came to grief. This was in 
all respects quite as good as snipe shooting, but the bird 
being small and very " gyraty," the difficulties were greatly 
increased. He was about the size of a jack-snipe ; bill 
about three-quarters of an inch long ; the wings, however, 
when spread, reached nearly fourteen inches. In short, it 
is almost incredible what immense "sails" these sea-birds 
have in comparison with their " hi^lls " — monstrous, in fact, 
and very pretty withal. 

Meanwhile, whilst I was comparing the redshanks and 
the sandpiper, a flock of lapwings, set on the wing by my 
firing, began their evolutions, and as they seemed likely to 
come over me, I dropped into the creek and stopped there, 
stooping against the bank and keeping my eye on the birds. 
Whilst thus watching them, however, I heard a shout, turned 
round, saw my lad violently gesticulating, and had just 
time to glance on my right, when I saw three ducks in full 
sail going over me. Bang ! bang ! One of the birds drops 
behind, drops still farther, then breaks his fall, and flops on 
the river, the two others going away for a long distance 
before turning back, which they eventually did ; but I could 
not fire at them — they were too far. The wounded one, 
however, was still there, but how to get him was the ques- 
tion. To crown it all, it began to rain most awfully, and 
what between my, natural enough, wish to secure the bird, 
and at the same time my earnest desire to avoid being 
drenched through, I did not know what to do. The duck 
(a mallard, by-the-way, I could see even without the glass) 
kept on swimming away in rare style, the tide was rising, 
and the wind blowing him right away, so as I had no dog I 
came to the conclusion that he would be a lost bird, and in 
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that surmise I was quite correct. Once upon a time I would 
have swum myself after the beggar rather than lose him, but 
now I get the cramp, and a duck is hardly worth running 
the risk of drowning ; although a duck, shot by oneself, is 
endowed with very great value indeed in one's own estima- 
tion. So, much to my regret, I had to leave that duck to a 
punter who picked him up and kept him. 

Whilst all this was going on, the lapwings had settled 
again close to the island, and I wanted to make "my way 
there in spite of the rain ; so going back first to the lad to 
get a fresh provision of cartridges, I gave him my birds, 
which were encumbering my pockets, and he thereupon told 
me that the redshanks were " dukes." 

"What.?" I said. 

"Dukes," he repeated. "All o* them birds is called 
dukes." 

"Well," I said, "perhaps it is so in the Blackwater 
vernacular, but in books, them birds, as you call them, are 
called redshanks." 

" Then," he objected, after a due scrutiny of the birds, 
" I calls that a stupid name. What should they call dukes 
redshanks for, I would like to know t It is only bothering 
to people." 

" Exactly," I said, very much amused. 

"And another thing," he went on, evidently encouraged 
by my tacit acquiescence in his views of the subject, " what 
should they call 'em redshanks for? They ain't got no 
red legs ; they birds has got yaller legs. Ah !" 

Saying these clinching words, he looked unutterably 
disgusted at the want of appropriateness in' British 
ornithological classification, and shoved the redshanks, 
head first, into the net of the bag. 
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"As for that *ere bird," he then said, holding up the 
sandpiper, " that's a purre, ain't it ? " 

"No ; that* s a common sandpiper." 

" Ah," he rejoined, " never heard the name afore. But 
iark, sir, there be a frank somewhere close by — behind 
the wall." 

"A what.?" I inquired. 

" A frank, sir — ^them birds with great beaks and long 
legs." 

And joining gesture to words, he, in pantomimic action, 
showed, on his arm, thaf the beak and legs he was speaking 
of, were at least a yard or so, more or less, in length. 

" Some folks call 'em 'erns," he then added reflectively. 
*'This one be close by, in Farmer Somebody's marsh, I 
warrant." 

"Well, but I cannot go in the farmer's marsh?" I 
queried. 

" No, that you must not," he replied ; " but you might, 
perhaps, shoot the bird from the wall. I have often seen 
dozens of them about there." 

This being so I thought I would try first for the herons, 
leaving the lapwings for a later onslaught ; so I got on the 
wall, and with my glass I scanned as far as I could the 
appearance of the neighbouring ditches. Sure enough 
there were three herons about four hundred yards off, 
fishing in a ditch. I reconnoitred carefully, and at once 
wended my way to the spot, keeping well on the saltings 
side of the sea-wall. 

When I arrived opposite the place where I had marked 
the birds I heard suddenly a "frank !" and a great shadow 
appeared over the wall not five yards from me. The heron, 
however, on seeing me dived at once back behind the 
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bank ; but I was too quick for him. I sprang on the wall, 
and there he was, sailing away about twenty-five yards 
from me. I gave him one barrel, and he collapsed without 
a motion. 

The two other birds had gone, and were flying away a 
hundred yards off already. Evidently they had taken the 
alarm when the first bird had called out, on perceiving me 
in such close proximity to him. 

My lad had run up to me when the heron had been 
knocked over, and he said that it was a good shot, at 
which compliment I ought to have felt greatly elated ; but 
as it was delivered in the midst of a perfect deluge, it was 
lost upon me in my anxiety to find a place of shelter. ' 

The sea-wall was no good whatever, arid the marsh was 
as flat and unsheltered as could be. No very pleasant 
prospect this for a fellow in summer-shooting toggery. 

However, in front of us was the Island of Northex, 
and joining this island to our part of the world was a " hard" 
road broad enough for a cart to run on, presumably to 
carry farm and other produce to and from the island. 

Near the "hard" was a boat, used most likely as a 
ferry-boat at high tide, and I thought of going into that 
boat and taking shelter therein ; but I found it was already 
tenanted by a sportsman and three little boys, all huddled 
up both inside and under the counters, so as to set at 
nought, as far as possible, the wretched shower. To wind- 
ward the clouds were gathering still blacker, and it looked 
any odds that, no matter which way we turned, a ducking 
was in store for us. 

" Do you mind V I asked my lad. 

" Not I," said he ; "I am wet through now, and can't 
get no wetter, so no matter." 
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Well, I did not exactly like it, but then it was Hobson^s 
choice ; so, thinking that it would be advisable not to stand 
still whilst the rain was coming down upon us, and hoping 
to avoid any ill effects thereof by continuous exercise, I 
resolved upon going ahead. 

When a fellow has travelled fifty miles or so for a day's 
enjoyment, he is not much inclined to give up his sport for 
a few drops of rain, more or less. But really it was too 
bad, for it came down the whole of the afternoon, from that 
time, without five minutes* intermission. It was simply awful.. 
I was wet to the skin, the gun-barrels were like two small 
streams of rain-water running down into my hands and 
sleeves whenever I fired, and how I managed at all is some- 
what to my credit, I think, now that I have time to think 
it over. However, on our resuming our tramp, first a 
woodpigeon passed within forty yards, and I dropped him. 
Then I got a lapwing. He came right over my head, and 
when I shot at him he came down, and by his fall brought 
two more over me. I fired, missed, reloaded, and fired 
again both barrels ; but blinded by the rain, I did not hit 
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a single bird. Disgusted, I reloaded again, saw two red- 
shanks coming and fired at them, missing them also. 
Then more lapwings turned up, and I shot one more, 
dropping him headlong into a wide creek. The tide, how- 
ever, was on the rise, and eventually the bird went ashore,, 
but on the wrong side of the creek, of course, so that I had 
to go round for it, whilst the lad remained on our original 
side, keeping his eye on the bird ; otherwise, as it was 
drifting about from hole to hole in the bank, we would 
certainly have lost it in some corner. The creek was a 
large and a long one, and I was a good while going round,, 
especially as I had to keep on popping at birds. 
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By-the-way, there was there a redshank which I fancy 
must have had some young ones (a late brood, of course), for, 
the bird, instead of sheering off like the others of its species, 
kept close to me, calling out most vehemently and offering 
me the most tempting shots, first on one side and then on 
the other. I kept covering the bird with my barrels, and 
could have killed it twenty times over, as it kept fluttering 
about and around me ; but thinking it might have young- 
sters about I did not molest it, and I trust it reared its 
little family in peace and safety. 

Strange to say, I did not see or hear a single curlew 
during my trip. Then, query, was it too early yet for the 
young broods to appear t Or perhaps I did not go far 
enough down the river. I intended staying two days, but 
the weather was so abominable that there was no going 
against it. Had I, however, stopped long enough, I would 
have certainly gone a great deal lower on the southern 
shore than Mundon. 

Howbeit, on turning the mouth of the long creek, a duck 
sprang up from a ditch by the side of the wall, and I nailed 
it easily. I then went roui\d and picked up the lapwing, 
thus relieving my lad of his weary watching. 

The creeks were then about half full, and the birds 
accordingly were driven higher up on the shore. As we 
turned back hundreds of them were about ; several com- 
panies of four or five ducks and widgeons also began to turn 
up, but the rain was so thick and fell so fast that it was like a 
misty curtain before one's eyes. So I gave it up as impos- 
sible work and retraced my footsteps, bagging on my way 
back two lapwings and another woodpigeon, and missing 
a redshank beautifully, besides firing about twenty waste 
shots at long range. 
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Altogether, concerning shooting, I got on capitally. 
Had I been blessed with fine weather I would have brought 
home a cargo of birds. As it was I had a very nice bag, 
and I can heartily recommend sportsmen to try the spot. 
It is simply charmingj and the sport is extremely lively and 
entertaining, , 

When I reached Maldon again what a dreadful mess I 
was in to be sure ! Wet to the bones, muddy up to my 
armpits, and very, very, uncomfortable generally ; but after 
half an hour's stay in the hotel, when I sat down clean and 
in dry clothes to a hot dinner (which I richly deserved, I 
believe), I think that in the whole United Kingdom there 
was not a happier fellow than I ; and after due considera- 
tion I came to the conclusion that, for a tramping wildfowl 
and seafowl shooter, there are many worse places in this 
world than the southern shore of the Blackwater in Essex. 



PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 

AT FAMBRIDGE FERRY IN ESSEX. 



We went to the Royal Hotel at Southend one Friday 
evening, and at 8.30 sharp the next morning we drove 
away to our destination, near Fambridge Ferry, on the 
river Crouch. I knew the river well, and had shot several 
ducks and widgeons just opposite the farmhouse to which 
we were bound. I did not know the farm then, and on that 
Saturday I was, for the first time, going there by invitation. 
The land is first-rate for birds, and strange to say, both 
French and English birds abound there. This goes against 
my experience, for as a rule you will find that the French- 
men drive away or kill the English birds, the redlegs 
being much stronger than the gray partridges. But on 
that farm we found both breeds mixed up, and by dint of 
generalship and enlisting the services of good dogs, we had 
a capital day*s sport. The land is gently undulating to no 
great height, but just enough to give a variety of ground, 
and the reedy ditches, and pretty fairly thick hedges, 
together with the rank grass in the meadows, afford capital 
lying for the birds. There were but few roots about, but 
the large mangold near the house held its usual covey, and 
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ty driving the birds steadily round our ground towards its 
"Centre, where the tall grass and broken ground were sure 
to hold them, we managed to muster a very tolerable bag. 

We began at half-past nine, and with my usual luck, I 
was first to score. We were tramping over a fallow, and 
were just getting near the fence, having driven about a 
score of birds forward, when my right-hand companion called 
out "Mark!" I turned towards him. A Frenchman, with full 
steam up, was sweeping over the fence, and over my head ; 
I swung the gun on to him, pulled, and down he came like 
a rag. 

"Well shot! " says my acquaintance, sotto voce^ for he 
does not like to praise anybody but himself. We then 
crossed the fence, and found ourselves in a plough, with 
birds rising all around us. I marked about a dozen in a 
strip of rank grass at the bottom of the hillock, and we went 
there at once. My retrieving setter, Shot, took the wind, 
and at once came to a grand point. We walked up to them, 
and found two birds, one on each side. I floored mine, my 
friend grassed his, and several more then got up, out of 
range. Our third friend, however, was in their way, and we 
saw him bring up the gun to his shoulder ; a puff of smoke 
issues from the barrels, a bird shuts his wings and falls, the 
sportsman turns round on his heels, and delivers the second 
barrel towards another bird, hits it, but it goes on a long 
way, and we lose sight of it. 

Meanwhile, Shot is after a runner, and brings it well 
and alive ; the retriever starts after the other one, and we 
safely bag the lot. I send the dog on again, and he quarters 
the whole field beautifully without finding a bird ; but on 
drawing near the ditch (which is dry, by-the-way, and full 
of thick, tall, coarse grass) he stops, and — there is another 
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good point ! I hurry up, thinking " This is a Frenchman,"' 
and when I pass the dog the bird gets up. A capital, 
mark he gives me, and letting him go thirty yards, I send 
him the contents of a 20-bore cartridge, and he finds it a 
"leetle" too much, though but little after all. But 
" sufficient is enough " anyhow, and the dog picks him up,, 
and proudly brings it to hand. 

By-the-way, Shot is a " funny " dog. If you look his 
way when you have grassed a bird, he won't retrieve it. 
Presumably, in his heart of hearts, he reasons to himself as 
follows : " Since * Wildfowler ' is now looking at me, he 
knows that the bird is here, and as he took so much trouble 
to find it, following me over stubble, plough, and turnips 
until I pinned the beggar, he may as well come and pick it 
up, now that he has shot it.*' And he contents himself with 
mouthing the bird, or putting his paw on it, if it is still very 
lively. But if, on the other hand, the moment the bird is 
down I turn my back, paying no attention to the dog, he 
thinks that I have not seen the bird. Then he picks it up 
and brings it to me alive, puts it down, puts his paw on it, 
and looks at me, as much as to say: "What are you 
thinking about t You did hit that bird, and here it is ! '^ 
Yet with all his qualities Shot has his detractors, but then 
real worth has always some enemies. "You sold him 
for thirty pounds," said an acquaintance who had seen 
him work (and mark ye ! had been very glad then of his 
services) ; " well, that is a long price for him ! " 

" How so, pray V inquired I. 

"Well, thirty pounds is a stiff price." 

" I don't see it. You have seen the dog, and shot over 
him, have you not V 

"Yes." 



u 
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*' Very well. Does he not range well ?" 

" Capitally." 

" Does he not find the birds well ?" 
Splendidly, never misses one." 
Very good. Is he not perfectly staunch V 

'' Yes, that he is." 

" Does he not retrieve the cripples alive }" 

" He does." 

"Then, in the name of all that's good, what more do 
you want him to do .^" 

And my interlocutor was henceforth dumb. 

You will find some men always ready to depreciate 
other people's dogs, even if they have no ground to stand 
upon. Now, no doubt this very sportsman holds his 
retriever in higher estimation than my whilom retrieving 
setter, yet in my opinion that retriever is just worth three 
pounds to pick up dead birds. He is not broken to stay 
at heel, runs in as soon as he sees the setters on point, or 
you fire, and chases fur. He is a nice dog for a companion, 
and that's all. But we all think "our geese swans," no 
doubt. 

To return to our shooting. We had a long ramble 
over the fallows and ploughs, and in a single field, a fallow 
where we had driven a lot of birds, we saw a very strange 
sight. The ground was so bare there that we could see 
well-nigh every bird that was in it, and there were certainly 
forty brace running about, French and English, in happy 
communion. I took the outer edge, and each of us being 
anxious to bag, we spoiled the wholfe affair, getting only 
two or three brace, whereas we ought to have driven them 
wholesale into the marsh,* where they would have been 
safe. Notwithstanding, we drove about twenty brace into 

VOL. I. I 
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the long grass, and a careful ranging there brought another 
half-dozen brace to book. They were everywhere, but the 
redlegs, for choice, in the ditches, and mangold, and hedge's. 
This brought our first round to a close. 

We then went into the mangold again, and afterwards 
towards the marsh, whither many of the birds had flown. 
We divided to beat the large extent of ground which 
separated us yet from the marsh, and one of my com- 
. panions, finding that my bag hitherto had been the best, 
volunteered the observation that as I had " taken care of 
the main chance," I might as well now do the outlying. 

Nothing could suit this child better, and I went, bagging 
a bird, and shooting over the hedge what I at first thought 
to be a hawk, but which turned out to be a cuckoo. I 
gave the cuckoo to our friend, who is making a collection, 
and went on, soon after getting Shot on a fine point near 
the large dry ditch. "Another French bird," thought I, 
but I was mistaken — it was a hare ; a whacking good one, 
too, which I allowed to go, as I had been told that our host 
was a courser. It turned out that he had given up his 
coursing for the present, at any rate, and his two little sons, 
who joined us just then, said we could shoot half-a-dozen hares 
if we liked. Had this information come a little sooner, that 
hare would have no doubt graced the bag, for I am " dead 
on hares." Five minutes later another started, and I fired, 
killing it, one of my companions behind me firing also at it, 
so as to make sure I presume. This one was a fine leveret. 
We then went into the marsh, where Shot got on three 
capital points on, respectively, two birds, three birds, and 
two birds ; and with my 20-bore firing at too close a range, 
I missed capitally two good shots, and only succeeded 
in wounding a bird, which luckily was floored by one 
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of my companions. A jack-snipe was also flushed out of 
range by a young pointer, who probably did not know yet 
what It was, and a lapwing soon afterwards was fired at, at 
a good height, and not touched. I then went over the sea- 
wall to look if anything was to be seen on the river. The 
tide was half-low, and the flats bare, but no birds were to 
be perceived by the " naked eye." 

This is a rare place for rough sport in winter time. 
The day before Christmas this marsh was full of snipe and 
ducks, the owner told us, and I only wish I had been there 
then. The marsh being done with, one of my companions 
jumped deliberately into a muddy ditch, and was a 
" picture " when he came out of it. We all roared with 
laughter at the mishap, and he very good-naturedly wiped 
himself dry with bunches of grass, and laughed with us at 
the pretty appearance he presented. It was then about 
lunch time, and we made tracks for the farmhouse. On 
the way thither, and whilst in the lane talking together. 
Shot, " with an eye to the main chance," no doubt, fell on 
point again near the ditch. Up got a moorhen, which I 
floored instanter, " on the main chance principle, too," and 
in the pond close by Shot found again another moorhen, 
which he pointed. We flushed it, and it was shot by one 
of my friends, the retriever going to fetch it out of the pond 
like a brick. 

By that time I was getting positively "fagged,^* and 
after lunch I declared my intention to merely potter round 
about the house. So, as my friends with their 12-bores 
had only a few cartridges left, I gave them my little 
20-bore with my cartridges; they lent me one of their 
guns and six cartridges (all they could spare), and we 
separated, they going for a long ramble over the fields, 

I 2 
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and I, with a very intellectual little son of our host, going' 
for a quiet turn along the hedges, with Shot for companion. 

First of all. Shot pointed a rabbit in a hedge. I went 
round for a fine position for firing, but the rabbit went 
" t'other way," and a shot through the hedge was a clean 
miss. Only five cartridges left. Going along the bottom 
hedge, " Mark ! " was shouted by somebody. A partridge 
was coming by at a terrific pace, and a long distance. 
Bang ! Missed, and the bird disappears behind some tall 
trees. Only four shots left now ! 

*' That's a bad look-out 1" remarks my little friend ; "if I 
were you, I would be careful." 

" Yes ; on the whole I think I ought to be," I rejoined. 

" There is the dog on point again," says the little man, 
with great joy. I hurry on. The dog does not move. I 
press forward ; up gets a Frenchman. Boom ! he comes 
down handsomely. Another one gets up sixty yards off; 
on the spur of the moment I give him the other barrel, 
but that was no go. Only two cartridges left ! The case 
is becoming quite critical. 

"Ah, well," says my sharp little^companion, "you could 
not help it, you* know ; but if I were you I would be 
careful ! " 

. I put the two last shots in the gun and make up my 
mind "to be careful." Another point near the ditch — 
another Frenchman. Bang! he comes down all of a lump. 
We go to pick him up — can't find him ! We look, and 
look, and look, until I begin to think that we must have 
been dreaming. Shot investigates the matter, and goes 
somewhere on his " own hook," whilst we two potter about 
the ditch. At last we come out of it, with only one more 
shot to fire, and with the conviction that our last bird 
was lost ; when lo ! I see old Shot coming along at a 
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gallop, a hundred yards off, with the darned bird in his 
mouth. 

" Bravo ! " say I. 

" Well done, Shot ! '' says my little friend ; " but " (ad- 
dressing me), " if I were you, sir, I would be careful now ; 
you have only one shot left." 

Fully impressed with the desirability of " being careful," 
I go on in the mangold, fingering my trigger, and making 
sure of slaughter, when Shot once more makes a final point 
in the hedge. I draw near, 

" Go on," I said *to the dog. In he went among the 
brambles. A rare old redleg rises capitally, with a grand 
whirr, and my last shot lays him low. 

" Well, you know," says the little boy, " that is not bad 
— three birds for six shots.^' And we go homewards, both 
mightily pleased. Soon after my friends turned up, and 
after a glass of whisky we jumped into our trap, and 
drove back to Southend. 

Thus ended our shooting trip to Fambridge Ferry Farm. 
We enjoyed ourselves exceedingly, and our hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. P. and his wife, and their two little sons, for 
their attention and great kindness. On the following day 
we went for a sail on the river Thames in the Phantom^ 
and tried sea-fishing as a diversion. We caught several 
dozen plaice and flounders, but all were small, to my great 
astonishment, for, usually, at that time of year decent sport 
is to be had at the Nore in the sea-fishing line. Indeed, 
we heard of very large creels being made; so I suppose 
we were unlucky, and did not hit upon the right bank and 
the right shoals. We, however, had a most pleasant sail, 
and when we came back a charming sunset had set in, and 
brought to a close our two days' outing in Essex — and two 
very charming days they had been. 



THE "FIRST" IN ESSEX. 



Saturday, the ist of September, 1877, was ushered in by a 
most splendid morning, and the day throughout proved of a 
most delightful kind ; in short, it was a regular " first " — not 
a cloud, yet a nice breeze, and the weather neither too hot 
nor too cold. We were simply delighted with our outing. 
There are, however, no roses without thorns, and I began 
shooting, through a misunderstanding, fully an hour later 
than I ought. The plain fact was simply this : we had 
agreed, my friends and I, that they should drive over frona 
Southend, where they were staying, to Pitsea, the station I 
would alight at, and we would all drive together then to the 
happy shooting ground. Judge then of my astonishment, 
when I arrived at the station, to find that no conveyance 
was there waiting for me. Inquiries elicited no information 
whatsoever from the railway officials, so that evidently my 
friends had left me in the lurch. I was heartily disgusted ; 
but, as it turned out, it could not have been helped — at 
least, so they said ; but the plain fact was, they were in 
such a hurry to begin that they thought the job of fetching 
me a waste of time. Such is life. 

However, I soon arranged matters by ordering a trap 
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from a neighbouring hotel, and, with nearly an hour's 
delay, I eventually reached the farmhouse. I had brought 
two guns down — my little 20-bore choke Reilly for the 
sport in hand, and my 4-bore single for an eventual trip on 
the Blackwater. The railway porters, however, who were 
not in the swim, eyed the latter tremendous instrument 
with a strange mixture of awe and amusement ; and one of 
them, in handing it into the trap, remarked to the driver 
thereof in a knowing manner that " That 'ere gun ought to 
fetch the birds down anyhow." With which sentiment, in 
my innermost soul, I fully agreed ; with a reservation, how- 
ever, as to what sort of birds. The idea that a man intended 
going shooting partridges with a 4-bore gun had something 
extremely rich in it, I consider ; and certainly that porter 
ought to be promoted. Howbeit, the drive was simply 
delicious ; but I did not like to sit there still whilst all 
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around me an incessant popping was going on ; and 
when I reached the farmhouse my feelings were slightly 
soured. 

" Wait until I get fairly under weigh, though," thought 
I, "with dog and gun, and I will walk into them then, I 
know." 

With these highly promising sentiments I hastily took 
the 20-bore, gave a farm lad my cartridge-bag to carry, 
pocketed a dozen cartridges for immediate use, walked down 
to get the wind, slipped my retrieving setter. Shot, in the 
large stubble behind the house, and we began with a grand 
point on a Frenchman. The dog was going in grand style, 
when, crack ! He switched his head and shoulders round, 
-and there he stood, in a half-circle, as stiff as a broomstick. 
The little boy had never seen anything of the sort before. 
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and he also became very stiff, staring at the dog perfectly 
petrified, as though backing him. 

" What do you think of that, my little man ? " said I. 

" Dunno, sir," replied he, with sparkling eyes. " Has he 
got a bird ? " 

" Aye, aye, that he has, boy, I will stake my head on 
that." 

And walking up to the point, up got an old Frenchy, to 
whom I at once directed three-quarters of an ounce of 
No. 6 shot, and I warrant his troubles did not last very 
long after he got the dose. 

Shot thereupon went to the defunct, and, by way of a 
lark and "for auld lang syne" presumably, he mouthed 
him, then put him down, and then sniffed at him with 
evident satisfaction. 

Quoth the boy : " That*s a nice dog, sir ; ain*t he 
clever ? " • 

And for two pins I verily believe he would have kissed 
the dog. In fact, I would not like to swear that he did not 

"You will be very tired by-and-by," I then said to 
him. 

" Not I, sir," said he, " I would like to do nothing else 
all my life but go about like that carrying your bag ; and I 
hope the guv*nor will let me go to-day, anyhow." 

But in this the boy was disappointed, for the "guv'nor**^ 
turned up, and after a very warm greeting — for he and I 
are great chums — he sent the boy to mind some horses and 
took the bag himself. 

Boy very sorrowfully went his way, extremely slowly. 
Meanwhile Shot had gone on with his ranging, and not 
seeing him anywhere, I walked down the field and found 
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him again on point, near a strip of standing barley. No 
need of calling out " steady " to him. He knows as well as 
I do what his duties are, and he remains as staunch as a rock, 
not even turning his eye towards me as he sometimes does. 
This case is therefore urgent, and without loss of time 
" Wildfowler " closes with the game. Up they get, cock 
and hen, and fifteen youngsters, all in prime fettle and con- 
dition. The cock, wishing to show the way to his confrires^ 
went ahead, and showed them the way to my game-bag — 
the proper way to go after all. The hen, however, got 
mixed up somehow with five or six of her youngsters, and 
so I had to pick out a "tailer" and floored him. Said 
tailer is only wounded, however, and scampers away amidst 
the standing crop. 

" Hie, lost, good dog ! Hie, lost ! " 

Shot wastes no time, goes down on a range, hits the 
scent, comes up wind head high, and feathers along at speed, 
then he reaches the hedge, comes to a point. 

"Seek dead ! old boy; seek dead!" I shout to him, and 
with a pluage he has got the bird, and comes with it, putting 
it alive on the ground before me; and as it flutters, and tries 
still t9 escape, the cunning old fox puts his paw on it to 
prevent its flying away. I pick up the bird, kill it, bag it> 
and then go for the other one, which we find on its back 
quite dead. 

The farmer had looked on critically at first, but he 
admits that all this had been very pretty work indeed. 

We then go up to another field across the road and up 
the hill. As we climb over the gate a dozen birds rise and 
go away. We try to mark them, but they literally go out 
of sight. 
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" Strong ones, this year, eh ? " 

" Very," replies my companion. 

** Let us see now," I go on ; " there are my friends 
yonder. I will beat this field and join them." 

" Very well," says he, " I will walk along the hedge here 
and will meet you at the corner of the field." 

" Right you are," I reply, and we part. 

" Fire away, Shot ! " and 1 wave my hand. Down the 
field goes the dog, and as he is going well extended he 
suddenly faces the wind, and — there you are, by Jove ! — 
another point! I turn round and call the farmer's attention 
to that fact by pointing with my gun in the dog's direction. 
The farmer thereupon stops, and being thus sure of an 
"audience" I went to the point. A brace got up, and 
bang, bang ! the said brace come down — one bird was quite 
"dead ; the other one, only wounded, squats in a furrow and 
looks about him. I; making sure that the dog would nab 
it, walk towards it leisurely whilst I am extracting my 
empty cases, and Shot comes along at a gallop to see what 
is up in that quarter, when lo ! to my great astonish- 
ment, and I may add profound disgust, the bird, on seeing 
the dog, gets up and rises on the breeze, flying quite 
over the hedge, and goes away, whilst I, with my gun 
unloaded, look on open-mouthed. Farmer is delighted 
of course, and roars with laughter. Such is human 
kindness. 

It served me precious well right though. The idea of a 
fellow going to pick up a bird, or, for the matter of that, 
walking on at all when his gun is not loaded, is simply 
absurd ; and as I said before, I got what I really deserved. 
I did not use to be so simple in former days ; but then, on 
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a " first," you know, one is always slightly in a fluttei*, more 
or less. However, as the bird had quite gone and we could 
Jiot mark it, we perforce gave up going to look for it and 
went on. 

In the next field I met my friends, and after mutual 
explanations we went on all together into a large grass field, 
where we made sure of getting fine sport. 

The worst of it was many of the crops were still uncut, 
and of course the vast majority of the coveys had taken 
shelter therein ; and as we could not go through these 
fields to rout them out, why they were very safe there, and 
seemed to appreciate that fact so highly that they would not 
move from them — no, not if they knew it. 

Howbeit, in tall grass, and a large field of it, birds were 
bound to be, and there were some. 

First of all a single bird rises to the right. Bang! from 
one of my companions. Dead bird. Two then get up at 
the noise between my next neighbour and I, and we floor 
one each. Then a fourth bird gets up a tremendous way 
off. I fire my second barrel at it, and, 

" By Jove," says my chum, " it is down ! What gun are 
you firing with ? " 

" My 20-bore Reilly." 

" 20-bore ! " he exclaims. 

I nod assent. 

He then comes to me. 

" Let me look at it," says he. 

I hand him the little instrument, and he looks at it with 
astonishment, whilst the other two crowd around. 

"Well," he says at last, "all I can say is, I could not have 
believed it had I not seen it, that's all." 
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" Ah ! many more like you," I rejoin ; " but you see^ 
seeing is believing, eh I " 

" Yes," he replies reflectively. " And let me look at your 
Schultze cartridges." 

I give him one. He turns it over, and mentally weighs it.. 

" What's the load of shot ? " 

'^Three-quarters of an ounce, No. 6." 

They look ^t each other and smile. 

''Well then, you must hold precious straight," they 
unanimously exclaim. 

And I daresay I do ; but all the same, I imagine that 
three-quarters of an ounce of shot somehow ought to be 
sufficient for any game. At any rate, I have with that 
load killed curlews and other tough- sea-bird3, as well 
as hares, rabbits, and partridges ; therefore, as " the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating," and I kill well 
with a 2obore and three-quarters of an ounce of shot, 
why should not anyone else do the same.^ And, more- 
over, consider the saving in the weight and cost of the 
ammunition. 

Well, after a thorough inspection of the gun and a. 
complete cross-examination as to its weight, price, degree 
of choking, &c., we resumed sport, and got on very well on 
the whole, considering the lateness of the crops. 

We struck work about half-past five, all done up, being, I 
suppose, not quite in such condition and trim as one ought 
to be, and after a hasty tea at the farmhouse we jumped 
into our dog-carts and rattled away to Southend, where we 
spent the Sunday at the Royal. 

In the afternoon we departed for some fresh shooting 
ground on the other side of the Blackwater; but our 
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adventures there, lasting over two days, will need a fresh 
<hapter, and I therefore must now pull up. 

On the whole I enjoyed my "first" exceedingly, and my 
experience of a 20-bore choke on partridges proved very 
eminently satisfactory. 



TWO DAYS IN ESSEX. 



Our journey to the scene of action was extremely romantic. 
We had done the " first " near Pitsea,, and then drove to 
Southend to spend Sunday. At least, we only spent part of 
the day at the latter place, for, in the afternoon the horses 
were put to once more. At the ferry the romance of the 
drive began, for we had to get the two carts and the two- 
mares in the boat, embark ourselves, and get rowed across. 
This was, under the circumstances, well managed, although 
in one cart the little spaniel was trying his best to get loose> 
and in the other the two pointers were doing their utmost 
to strangle themselves. When safely landed, we went on 
as far as Maldon, where we paid the Blue Boar Hotel a 
visit for our tea and rest for the " bosses." 

After tea we drove away to one of our friends* house, some 
six or seven miles, and there we met with a hearty welcome^ 
and went to bed betimes, dreaming of lovely weather, lovely 
lying for birds, capital shooting with the new guns — in fact^ 
good sport altogether. However, I woke up betimes, and 
hearing a queer, lasting sort of noise outside the window, I 
sat up in bed to listen. ** Could it be rain ? Surely not ! 
Hang it all ! " I jumped out of bed, in an instant went to 
the window, and pulled up the blind. It was rain, and no 
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mistake — coming down in torrents ! What a sell ! I sat on 
a chair in my night-shirt, profoundly disgusted. Fancy, now^ 
after having looked to that day s sport with such greed, to 
find the waterspouts let loose, and sport rendered well-nigh 
impossible. I almost wished I had never been born. 

" Truly, this iis a miserable life after all ! " thought I ; 
but in my light and airy costume I began to get cold, and 
a great shiver undulating from my toes to the roots of my 
hair, accompanied by a tremendous sneeze, caused me to 
turn in " once more. Wrapped up under the bedclothes, 
Wildfowler" pondered bitterly on the uncertainty and 
unreliability of the things of this world. Presently, in the 
midst of my reflections, I hear a door open next to mine, 
and a well-known voice plaintively asks if I am awake. 

" Aye, aye, that I am ! " I reply in a desolate tone. 

" What a morning ! " then exclaims my friend, des- 
pondingly ; " can't go out, you know ! " 

" Oh hang it ! " exclaim I ; " I shall go out, I know, even 
if it rained ten times harder." 

" My dear fellow," he remonstrates, " you can't." 

" Well, you will see then," I reply doggedly. 

And he goes back to dress, and I jump out again to do 
the same. Our host then is heard also pronouncing a 
general blessing on the weather, and shouts that it is a 
nuisance. 

We met at breakfast with woebegone countenances, 
after which followed more consultations, and as matters 
got no better, I said, " Rain or no rain, let us go." Both 
agreed, and we started. We drove about a mile, then took 
up the guns, whistled the dogs, and began in a stubble, 
with the rain steadily beating in our faces — a nice look-out, 
that. To complete our miseries, not a single bird did we 
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see in that field, and our host, to console us, informed us 
sententiously that very likely we would not find a blessed 
bird all day. " You see," said he, *' this sort of weather does 
not suit them, they pitch in all sorts of places, and it is a 
matter of mere chance to come upon them where they are." 

However, on getting at the top of the hill we separated. 
As I had left my setter at the farmhouse, near Pitsea, 
because we had no room to spare for him in the carts, and 
he was too tired for me to allow him to run all the way, I 
had to do a great deal of tramping. Still I was in hopes of 
getting now and then a shot, and that was sufficient for the 
time being. Presently, bang, bang ! I hear on my left. I 
stop and look up, but can see only one bird coming my 
way. I called a friend's gun-shy pointer, who happened to 
be close by at the time, to me, and tried to induce him to beat 
a piece of clover wherein the bird had pitched, but the dog 
would not budge an inch, and on seeing my gun he bolted. 
Nice this, very ! especially when you know where a bird is, 
and only want a dog to point him. The consequence of 
that pointer's refusal to work was that I did beat that 
part of the clover ten times over, and did not find the bird. 

Meeting again, we moved on to beat the top part of the 
clover field which had been untouched. Three birds rise to 
me, and I floor two. The third one goes to the left, bang 
into the gun-barrels pi one of my friends, who has only to 
pull and bring it down. On the right two or three birds 
also get up, and one is also nailed there. 

Then we walk up some mangolds, and we get them tliere 
one by one, and four or five of them come into the bag. 
Then one of the farmers joins us as we enter his land, and 
as he is rather fond of coursing, our host shouts to us to spare 
the hares. I, however, being the farthest on the line, can't 
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catch what he says, think it is of no importance, and the 
next moment a whacking hare gets up with all steam on. 
I waste no time, give her a barrel, she rolls head over heels 
twice, kicks, and gives up the ghost. I pick her up, and 
then find everybody around me with faces a yard long. 

" What is the matter t " query I, laughing. 

" Why, you should not have shot the hare," says some- 
one. 

"Why not ? " I inquire in amazement. 

And then the farmer explains the whys and wherefores 
of the veto. Of .course I was very sorry, but I explained 
how it had happened, and there was an end to the affair. 
The farmer seemed after this to get more chatty with me, 
and directed me to some fine wurzel, remarking that we 
should find some birds in them, and into the wurzel we 
stalked. 

Now our host had a spaniel which he was breaking, and 
my two other friends had setters, also inexperienced. So 
imagine the confusion. One was for keeping the dogs to 
heel, whereas I wanted the dogs to range. 

" What is the good of having them here if we don't use 
them ? " 

"But then what is the good of spoiling our sport.?" 
retorted my antagonist. " These dogs are not to be trusted ; 
they will drive away the birds — they are runners, most 
likely French birds, and we won't have a shot ! " 

Just then a bird gets up a good way off, I fire at it and 
bring it down, then go to pick it up, but can't find it. 

" Send your dogs down here," I call out ; " I have lost my 
bird.'' 

But they are in no hurry to come, and seemingly in a 
great hurry to go when they have come. However, by 
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great luck, one of the dogs finds the bird, and so my 
mind is relieved. I hate to lose a winged bird, and besides, 
what's the good of bringing it down if one does not take the 
trouble to look for it and find it afterwards, if only 
wounded ? 

One of my friends was very persevering in that line. No 
matter who had shot the bird, he would stop with the dogs, 
give them the benefit of the wind, and go with them up and 
down the hedge until the runner was duly found, and that's 
how things ought to be carried out. Well, we bagged four 
or five brace more, and then went into an inn, where we 
had sent our luncheon. During that meal it rained again 
cats and dogs ; but towards its close the weather cleared 
up somewhat, and we started anew thoroughly refreshed, 
but very wet, to say the least of it. Still it was no use 
grumbling. Starting with a piece of seeds, we got on 
capitally, bagging four or five more brace of birds, and it 
was really encouraging. Then across the fields we drew a 
bee-line on our way home, shooting all the way, and finally 
we were back at about half-past six, very tired, very wet, 
very muddy, but I believe very happy notwithstanding. 
At dinner we made an uproarious party, and never turned 
in till past midnight. 

The next day was fine, for a wonder, and our host 
going to a separate shooting party, we went over the same 
ground by oui'selves as a sort of by-day. We got on very 
fairly indeed, making a very nice bag, including one hare — 
we only saw three during the whole of the day. The crops 
were still up, and a great deal of the game sought refuge in 
them, but when once the harvest is over the birds will do 
well to look out for squalls. As it was shooting was a matter 
of some difliculty, and necessitated a great deal of tramping. 
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Still, it was very enjoyable, and I have rarely spent two 
more pleasurable days anywhere. Our hostess was most 
attentive to our wants, and altogether we had every cause 
to congratulate ourselves on our visit to Essex. It is pro- 
bable that ere long we shall be there again, and doubtless 
the fun will be then fast and furious, and I shall take care 
to keep my readers au courant of our doings, if, of course, 
they care to read these narrations of rough-and-ready sport, 
which I believe many people like to hear about. 



K 2 



NETTING BLACK DUCKS AT CAPE 

GRIZ-NEZ. 



It was during my short summer stay at Boulogne, some 
years ago, that I became practically acquainted with the 
mode of netting black ducks as practised by the French 
coastmen, and it happened in the following wise : 

A young native sportsman, with whom I had been 
sporting for two or three weeks, came one afternoon to 
meet me at a caf^\ but, to my surprise, he had with him a 
common-looking man clad in a blue blouse, whom he 
forthwith introduced to me as a very well-known sporting 
character on the coast. This fellow was short in - stature, 
broad in the shoulders, very swarthy in complexion, and 
' looked '* up to every move " (which it turned out he was, 
so that his looks did not belie his reputation). We entered 
into conversation at once, and I must say I was very 
highly entertained ; not only by his inexhaustible fund of 
" wrinkles," but also by the quaint way in which he ex- 
plained and illustrated them to me. I gathered from him 
that he made his living by sea-fishing from the shore with 
nets and hooks, by shooting seafowl and wildfowl during 
their passage along the coast, and by hooking seagulls and 
divers for the sake of their down and flesh. 
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I felt interested in the manner in which he carried on 
his several callings ; and as he stated that near his home 
at Cape Griz-Nez there was any amount of shore shooting 
to be had (as nobody shot there), and I always have had a 
fondness for that sport, I arranged with him and my friend 
for an expedition there on the morrow, with the under- 
standing that he would accompany us as guide and game- 
bag bearer. 

" With pleasure," he said (of course I had offered him a 
remuneration) ; " but, with your leave, gentlemen, I must 
first set my nets with the tide, for black ducks." 

"What!" I exclaimed (rather incredulously, I must say) ; 
" do you mean to say that you net black ducks at sea } " 

" Yes," he said ; " I always catch some every Thursday 
for Friday's market at Boulogne. It is fasting-day, then, 
don't you see, sir, and macreuses are such fearful eating, 
that the Church allows the faithful to eat them. J don't 
envy them their treat," the fellow added with a ludicrous 
grimace ; " but then, you see, it is for their sins, and in 
expiation thereof, I suppose, that they have to put up 
with it." 

I daresay he was right there, although I have heard it 
said in several quarters that black ducks properly prepared 
and cooked make a very nice dish. This only shows that 
" tastes differ ! " for I tried my hand at a cpuple of them 
once, and I had enough of it at the very first mouthful. 

Well, I asked the man when he intended setting his 
net for the birds. 

" This very night," he said. 

" But at what time ? " I inquired. 

" Oh, about three A.M." he went on. " The tide will be 
low then." 
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'' I should like to see you setting it," I mused. 

" Well, come home now with me then," he suggested ; 
and we agreed to do so, with this difference, that we pre- 
ferred to drive there instead of, as he intended doing, 
walking the whole distance, some ten miles at least, if not 
twelve. 

Well, an hour and a half's drive brought us to the village 
at Cape Griz-Nez, where we found every house already in 
darkness. These French country folks " turn in " as early 
as their own fowls, and get up ditto as a rule. However, 
we managed to stable our steed in a cow-house at the back 
of our man's abode on the cliffs, and as we had brought plenty 
of provisions we were soon very comfortable. The man^s 
wife had got up and cooked us a hare and an omelette. 
We uncorked a couple of bottles of old Bordeaux, and made 
a very substantial meal. This was a good foundation for 
the night's work in store for us. At twelve o'clock we 
spread our rugs before the hearth, where a good wood fire 
was kept up, and we made ourselves as snug as circum- 
stances would admit. The coastman had insisted at first 
on our taking his own bed, and had he been a bachelor we 
would not have scrupled in accepting his offer ; but as he 
was a married man, we did not fancy at all turning his wife 
out of her own bed, and accordingly we declined. Of 
course we were all in the same room on the ground floor, 
this only room constituting the cottage, in fact, as the rest 
of the freehold was made up of a garden (about the size of 
a billiard-table, and wherein grew three consumptive carrots 
and a cabbage in the last stage of heart-disease), a cow- 
shed (unused), and a goat-house, with a pretty good milker 
therein confined, and a loft where the man kept all his 
netting gear. 
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I went to sleep very soon, and also very soon after I 
became aware that somebody was on the move in the 
room. It was the man. He, barefooted and in his shirt, 
went to the door, opened it, and gazed out 

" It will be a fine day," quoth he ; " and it is almost 
time to prepare ourselves." 

"All right," we said ; ''as soon as you like." 

And we jumped up. The man left the door open, 
dressed himself, lit the fire, and our coffee was soon 
under weigh. 

Meanwhile Pierre fetched a small ladder from the yard, 
propped it up against the wall, pulled open the trap-door 
above-head, and went into the loft, from whence he brought 
down a large and fine net, together with a narrow one, and 
several dozens of wooden stakes, each about a yard high, 
and fastened together by a bit of cord. 

'* That is all the apparatus needed," said he, with a 
grin ; " and I daresay we shall have a fair catch, as the 
weather is mild and the sea very smooth." 

We then despatched our meal and wended our way to 
the shore, and a very precipitous descent we found it to be. 
The shore consisted of a seemingly uninterrupted extent of 
sands on the right. On the left were rocks piled up very 
high above each other, and also extending far out to sea. 

We gave these high rocks a wide berth, and about a 
hundred yards from the last lot our man proceeded to drive 
his stakes at intervals of four or five yards, enclosing a 
pretty large parallelogram of flat rough ground, covered 
with mussels and other shell-fish. He then fixed his net 
to the tops of the stakes, so that when rigged on them the 
said net was about a couple of feet off the bottom, and of 
course parallel to it. 
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Then, to make matters still more safe, he placed sea- 
wards a long and narrow net, standing upwards and 
forming a sort of semicircle round the flat net. 

" In this way," he remarked, " if any of the birds should 
be washed off my flat net by the receding tide, they will be 
caught or retained in the standing net. My rivals neglect 
to do that, and they accordingly must lose many of their 
birds ; for I frequently find half-a-dozen birds or so at the 
foot of the up-net, besides fish too, which have delayed 
within its half-circle and got caught." 

*' But," I said, *' suppose anyone should come in your 
absence and take your nets or your birds ? " 

" Ah," he rejoined, " I should like to catch them at it ; 
that is all." 

And he grinned a rather ferocious grin, and significantly 
tapped the butt-end of his gun. 

" I am un bon enfant^' he went on ; " but I stand no 
nonsense which interferes with my living." 

And I daresay he would have taken care of that. By 
the time both nets were set it was broad daylight, and 
we entered at once into our shore shooting trip. The 
man's dog, a poodle, was with us, and the man narrated he 
would not lose a single bird, let it fall wherever it liked at 
sea. This was comforting news, for, as a rule, when sea- 
fowl shooting, many birds are lost when the dogs used are 
not quite firstrate for that sort of sport. 

Of the fun we enjoyed it is unnecessary to speak here.. 
We bagged about a dozen birds, and when the tide had 
risen sufficiently high we retraced our footsteps, in order 
to see how the nets would work. 

We chose a part of the cliff just in front of the appa- 
ratus, and having ensconced ourselves out of sight in a 
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hole in the falaisCy the melodrama of duck-catching took 
place before our very eyes. It was rather entertaining at 
first to watch the advancing squadrons of black customers, 
and their peculiar behaviour. The sea in its influx had 
already covered the flat net with perhaps two or three feet 
of water, and of course the macreuses came with the stream, 
diving on their way, and evidently greatly relishing the 
sundry delicacies with which the bottom of the sea was 
naturally covered. Nearer and nearer came the hosts to 
the fatal net, and it was positively with " bated breath " 
that I saw the leaders of the flock rushing on to their fate. 

" You see that first one there on the left,^' said our man* 
with great glee (and we looked at the bird) ; " well, you 
mark my words. He is just over the side of the flat net, 
and the next time he goes down will be his last, for he will 
never come up again." 

Sure enough presently up went the black duck's tail, 
down went his head, and it was like a dream. He was 
gone evidently ; the fatal meshes had fast secured him. 

Next to him came four others, all jolly, lively, and 
business-looking. At their very first dive only two 
returned, and these two at the next attempt were also 
secured and drowned. And thus it went on, nearly twenty 
birds being caught in the same manner. ' 

I cannot say that in the end I was pleased. The whole 
affair seemed to me to be but little short of " planned and 
deliberate murder,'^ and being totally devoid of anything 
like sport, I failed to enjoy it. 

Not so our man, however, for he rubbed his hands with 
delight whenever an unfortunate duck had his score settled. 
To him it was a matter of £, s. d., and the question of sport 
or no sport, I daresay, never entered his head. 
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Meanwhile the tide still rose, until in fact it came to 
within forty yards of the cliff, when it stopped, and then 
began to recede. 

We were just on the- eve of taking our departure, the 
surviving black ducks having gone away on our left 
towards the rocks, when we spied a small black object 
being tossed by the waves, about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the shore. 

" That is one of the ducks," quoth the man, without 
hesitation ; and he instantly sprang from the cliff on to the 
sands, followed by his dog. 

** Va chercherT exclaimed he, in French, turning to the 
poodle, and jerking his arm seawards in the direction of the 
duck. 

And the dog'at once ran in ; and then, when the water 
got deep enough, he took to swimming vigorously, frequently 
turning his head towards his master, as he could not see the 
object he was sent to fetch. The man kept on waving his 
hand right or left until the dog caught sight, when he at 
once went for it with redoubled speed and wonderful 
eagerness, bringing the duck ashore in a canter, and sitting 
up before his master wJten delivering the bird into his hands. 

That was the best bit of fun of the whole thing. 

Nevertheless, the incident suggested forcibly to one's 
mind not only the possibility, but the great probability, 
that not a small percentage of the netted birds were thus 
lost to the netters through the tide washing some of them 
off the meshes of the nets and carrying them away, when 
they would be lost unless a watch were constantly kept 
until the tide was low enough to admit of the catch being 
secured. If, however, a watch were systematically kept, 
very few of the birds would be lost, because the birds' 
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bodies, when released, instantly rise to the surface and are 
easily distinguishable. 

Howbeit, on the day of which I am speaking, no further 
watch was kept, for we departed to our breakfasts with the 
keenest appetites we had experienced for some time. 

At twelve o^clock the tide was low enough for wading to 
the net, and our man went in and secured his catch and his 
nets and stakes. He had eighteen birds altogether, and 
subsequently we learnt from him that he sold them at ten 
sous apiece (fivepence), thereby realising nine francs, or a 
little over seven shillings. It would therefore require a 
pretty large catch of black ducks every day for a man to 
make his fortune at that game. 

I do not know if Pierre is still trying it on, for I have 
not been at Cape Griz-Nez for some years, and I am afraid 
the trick would hardly pay him now ; for, have not sundry 
borings been begun at the Cape for the Channel Tunnel } 
and if so, have not many navvies taken up their abodes in 
the village } This being the case, farewell to black ducks 
at that favoured spot of theirs ; the navvies are pretty sure, 
with their old army muskets, to be at them every morning 
and every evening, and that is not very enticing for the 
birds to remain there. Netting black ducks at Cape Griz- 
Nez must therefore be pretty nearly a thing of the past, 
and my account thereof will perhaps prove entertaining to 
those sporting readers who are fond of hearing of a queer 
trick or two, in connection with overreaching the cunning 
fowl of the sea. 



THE COCKNEY'S JOURNAL. 

THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 
Extracted from the Journal of Simon Swandown, 

• 

" Monday, Sept. i, 9 a.m.— Took down from back attic my 
legacy gun — so called because it became mine under the 
will of Sir Diggory Drysalt, my maternal uncle ; used by 
him with tremendous effect when a grenadier in Colonel 
Birch's ist Loyal London, in the battles of Shad Thames 
and Primrose Hill. Thought it prudent to ascertain whether 
the gun was loaded ; drew out the ramrod, and thrust it 
down the barrel ; felt a soft substance at bottom and 
trembled ; screwed up my courage and the soft substance^ 
and found the latter to be a doll's pincushion, probably 
pushed in by little Sally. Borrowed Bob's duster and 
Molly's scouring-paper, and rubbed off the rust. Looked 
about for a game-bag, and luckily alighted upon my uncle's 
haversack, in which I moreover found seventeen old car- 
tridges. Put on my shooting dress, viz. my white hat, my 
stone-blue coat with black velvet collar, my white marcella 
waistcoat, my India dimity under ditto, my nankeen 
trousers, and my ditto gaiters, not forgetting my military 
boots and brass spurs. Rammed down ramrod till it rang 
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again, to the great terror of Mrs. Swandown, of whom I 
took leave, singing : 

Adieu, adieu, my only life, 
My honour calls me from thee. 

" Set off in high spirits to meet Jack Juniper, Kit Cursitor, 
and Tom Tiffany, by appointment at half-past nine at the 
Cumberland Arms, opposite St. Luke's Hospital, in the 
City Road. 

" 10 A.M. — Marched up the City Road, singing, * By dawn 
to the downs we repair.' Halted to rest ourselves upon the 
bridge on the Regent's Canal. Looked over the parapet, 
and pointed our guns downward to nab the seagulls as they 
-came through the arch. Saw something red steal out ; took 
it for a pheasant, and cocked ; proved to be a bargeman's 
cap ; grounded arms again, and saw him steer his vessel 
into a sort of water pound. Asked baker's boy about it ; 
boy said it was the lock, and the bank on the other side 
was the key. Threatened to shoot him if he gave us any 
more of his sauce. Kept an eye on barge, and saw it begin 
to sink. Wondered at the coolness of Father Redcap, who 
walked from stem to stern, smoking his pipe as if nothing 
was the matter. Kit Cursitor said they had scuttled it 
on purpose to chouse the underwriters, and that he had 
known the captain of a Dutch schooner hanged for similar 
practices. 

"II A.M. — Scrambled over a five-barred gate to join my 
companions, who had made a short cut for HoUoway ; 
obstructed by a dry ditch ; took a run to leap it ; forgot 
my spurs, which caught in each other, and sent me on my 
hands and knees on the opposite side of the gap ; piece 
went off in my fall and killed a duck. Crammed the 
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defunct into my haversack, and came up with my cronies 
close to the turnpike. They took the pathway, but I 
followed the Bedford coach through the gate. Stopped by 
gatekeeper, who demanded three-halfpence ; would not pay^ 
and referred it to Lawyer Kit, who gave it in favour of gate- 
keeper, pointing to the board upon which rate of tolls was 
printed, viz. ' For every horse, mule, or ass, three-half- 
pence ; ' tossed down the coppers and walked on. Halted 
at corner of Duval's Lane ; drove of geese ; called a council 
of war. Jack Juniper offered the driver two shillings to let 
him fire among the flock ; bargain made. Jack let fly, and 
missed ; geese set up a general hiss, and Kit advised us to 
discontinue the action. 

" 2 P.M. — Arrived at Holywell Mount, read printed notice, 
' It is lawful to shoot rubbish here ; ' took the hint, fired, 
and blew Jerry Bentham off a bookstall. 

" 3 P.M. — Dinner at the Adam and Eve, Camden Town. 
Pigeon pie at top and lamb chops at bottom. Tom Tiffany 
in the chair, and I deputy. Asked Tom for a piece of the 
pie ; carving-knife slipped, and in went his fist through the 
top crust, penetrated the pigeon, and stuck in the beefsteak 
at the base. ' Now your hand's in,' said Jack Juniper, ' I'll 
thank you for some of that pie.' Tom wiped the gravy 
from his wristband, and did not seem to relish the joke ; 
but all the rest of us laughed ready to kill ourselves. 

"4 P.M. — Eyed Deputy Firkin's apple-tree that hung over 
the New River. Felt very desirous of bringing down a 
leash of pippins, but saw a little man in black on the watch. 
Jack Juniper shut both his eyes and pulled his trigger. 
Down dropped the man ; all took to our heels with our 
heads full of the new drop. At length says Lawyer Kit : 
* Let's go back and get him an apothecary ; if he dies after 
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that it will be ovXy felo de se* Back we stole in sad tribu- 
lation, and found to our great relief that Jack had shot a 
scarecrow. Tom changed trousers with the deceased, his 
own being a little the worse for wear. 

" 5 P.M. — Climbed up an Islington coach, took a seat upon 
the box, and put my firearms between my legs and my bag 
in the boot. Descended at the back of the 'Change, crossed 
into Lombard Street, and, having arrived safe and sound in 
Bush Lane, gave Molly the game to dress for supper, and 
walked upstairs to drink a comfortable dish of tea with 
Mrs. Swandown." 

(The London reader will perceive from all this, which is 
taken from an old sporting magazine, that London in 1823 
was not exactly like London in 1877.) 



CATCHING JAYS IN ALSACE. 



It was in the beginning of a lovely summer, a few years 
ago. I was on a visit to a friend who had installed his 
household gods for some years ih Alsace, and as it was the 
first time I had ever visited that province, I was greatly 
struck with its beauties, and generally I went every day on 
foot excursions by myself, rambling in the forests and into 
the picturesque little villages which stood embowered by 
the road-side, in the midst of the prettiest rural scenery one 
could picture. I had been about a fortnight thus lazily 
enjoying my leisure, when one day very early (having slept 
at a road-side inn, owing to a storm which had prevented 
my return to my friend's house the previous evening), I 
fairly lost my way, and was very glad when I chanced to 
meet a gamekeeper. He was going my way as luck would 
have it, and so it .came to pass that on that splendid 
morning, at about seven o'clock, we two, side by side, struck 
into a lane thickly bordered by hedges in full bloom, and 
with our pipes in full blast we entered into conversation. 

Curiosity, of course, soon got the upper-hand of his 
native bashfulness ; and with a strange mixture of deference 
and inquisitiveness, he said in a well-assumed indifferent 
tone, " Going on a visit to some friends at the town ?" 

*' No, merely out for a walk." 
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"Ah!" 

" Yes ; I like enjoying the fresh air and the sunshine ; I 
like to see the green leaves on your forest trees, the mossy 
carpet on your meadows, the flowers in the fields, the cattle 
by the road-side ; I enjoy the song of the birds, and life 
altogether ; in fact, it is all very nice." 

*' Very," he rejoined gravely. " Are you an artist ?" 

" No, I am a private gentleman, and a sporting writer 
as well. I write on shooting, hunting, fishing, &c., and I 
am now travelling about in search of novelty ; in short, I 
am making a provision of new ideas." 

A writer ! This seemed to impress the keeper very 
strongly with an extraordinary sense of respect. " It is a 
grand thing," said he, " to be able to impress one's thoughts 
in such a way as to render them widely known. But there 
is nothing here, sir, as yet, to be seen about sport. You 
should wait until September." 

" So I intend doing. I reside with a friend, Mr. X ^ 

at Z y and I mean staying the whole shooting season." 

"Oh, indeed! Ah, well, then, you may depend upon 
seeing some sport, but just now there is absolutely nothing 
— ^in your line." Here he stopped abruptly, and lightly 
jumping on the road bank, he looked over the hedge down 
into the valley. 

"Do you hear them ?" exclaimed he. 

" Hear what } " I inquired, jumping to his side. 

"Why, the jays," said he, " they are now in my orchard, 
at my first cherries, the wretches !" 

I then listened, and sure enough there was a great deal 
of jay-screeching going on some little distance ahead. 

"Ah, I will have it out of them to-morrow morning !" 
resumed the man, jumping back on the road. 

VOL. I. L 
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" How ?" I asked. " Surely you are not going to shoot 
them ?" 

" Not I," said he ; " the shot would spoil my fruit-trees 
to begin with, and I would get only two or three birds for 
it. Now dead jays are no good. You can't eat them, and 
their feathers, though pretty, don't fetch much. No, no, 
meinheer, Karl is not quite such a simpleton as he looks ! 
I catch the birds alive, and I sell them to an oiseleur in the 
town." 

" Indeed. How do you proceed to catch them .?" 

"Well, it would take me some time to explain, sir. 
Have you anything particular to do to-day V^ 

'' No." 

" Then stay at my cottage, sir ; I will get a bed made 
for you to-night, and to-morrow morning you will come 
with me and see how jay-catching is carried on in Alsace." 

"Avery excellent idea," I rejoined, and we shook hands 
over the bargain. " It will make a nice narrative for a 
paper or magazine," quoth I, then. "'Jay-catching in 
Alsace' is an interesting title; and sounds very jolly !" 

" So it does ! " cried Karl, perfectly enchanted, stopping on 
the road to face me, and looking me full in the face. " And 
you will really put it all down, in black and white, and it 
will appear in print — in the papers, and it will go all over 
the world, and be read by sportsmen and naturalists and 
others, with my name connected with it, and all that }" 

" Of course it will." 

"And you will send me a copy of it ?" 

" Decidedly, if you wish me to." 

"Then I am very glad I met you. I shall get that 
thing framed, you know. It is not every garde^* he went 
on, musing, as we resumed walking, "who can teach a 
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sportsman like you something he did not know. I feel 
awfully proud, and I will do my best to-morrow, you will see." 

Just then we turned into a path, and a few minutes 
after we entered the worthy keeper's cottage. Of course 
we at once sat down to taste the inevitable glass of vin du 
Rhin, When thoroughly refreshed we wended our way to the 
orchard. It was pretty extensive, covering, I should say, a 
couple of acres, and its trees, which were, all but one, in 
excellent trim, were chiefly apple and cherry trees. The 
lonely one, which made thus an exception to the rule, was 
truly in as desperate a plight as any fruit-tree could ever be. 
Leafless, barkless, broken down, and bare, it was but the 
very ghost, or skeleton, at best, of an old apple-tree. At 
its foot was a small hut, about the size of a Newfoundland's 
kennel. This hut was made roughly, of a few willow 
branches, with both ends stuck in the ground, tunnel-shape, 
and covered over with a few handfuls of evergreens. 

Karl, who had brought a large clasp-knife, thereupon 
proceeded to cut down a few more branches and leaves 
from the nearest hedge, and he interlaced these with the 
framework of the hut, so as to make its interior tolerably 
secure from the prying glances of the jays on the morrow. 

" We will hide in this," said he, " and I trust you will 
find it excellent fun. I have sometimes laughed until I 
cried, myself. But you will see — ^you will see ! " 

^^w ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ *^^ 

The next morning, early, " we were all there," as the 
Americans say. A cool morning it was, with a fresh breeze 
blowing, and the dew yet on every blade of grass, when we 
left the keeper's house. Karl was carrying a large pan of 
birdlime, a bundle of small branches about a foot long, a 
long stick notched at one end, a large and long empty cage, 

L 2 
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and a smaller one containing a live jay. On his back was 
strapped a small bundle of hay. When we reached the 
hut, he first of all thrust the hay inside and placed the cage 
out of harm's way in the hut. Then he cut the string which 
held all his bits of stick together, and taking them one by 
one, he thrust each of them separately in the notch on his 
long stick, dipped them, turn by turn, in the fresh lime, and 
fixed them here and there on the uppermost branches of 
the apple-tree, wherever any forks in the branches allowed 
a resting-place for them. 

When he had arranged the lot, the sun was getting 
pretty well up in the sky. 

" The jays won't be long coming now," said he, " and 
what a reception they will have, to be sure ! " And he 
rubbed his hands with glee. 

Presently we heard the birds screeching in the wood 
which adjoins the orchard ; but they were as yet a very 
long way off. Karl, however, suggested that we should hide 
at once. 

" They are so terribly cunning," he said, in explanation. 
" Why, bless you, if they were to catch sight of us here now, 
not one of them would come near for a week." 

And we crawled into the hut Our position there was 
not remarkably comfortable, but the prospect in store was 
rather cheering, and that made a compensation for the 
somewhat cramped posture we were for the time being 
forced to adopt. 

Meanwhile the screeching drew nearer and nearer, and 
by peering through the leaves I saw a band of jays coming 
at a very slow rate across the tops of the forest trees 
towards us. 

" Now the fun will begin," whispered the garde in my 
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ear, and his eyes twinkled merrily. Saying this, he placed 
and held the little cage in front of his knees, and began 
poking his fingers through the bars. 

" Screech ! screech ! screech ! " at once shouted the 
captive jay, at the same time attacking vigorously the 
keeper's hand, and all the while keeping up incessantly its 
extraordinary clatter. 

" Screech ! screech ! screech ! " replied immediately the 
astonished wild jays, pausing at first in their surprise, 
and settling on the branches nearest to them to listen. 

" Screech ! screech ! " pursued the tame bird, and the 
others, wondering no doubt what on earth was being done 
to their confrere, set sail without further parley, and drew 
nearer to try to find, doubtless, where the aggravating 
aissault was being committed. In a few moments the trees 
around us were covered with them, turning their big heads 
this way and that way, making their eyes sparkle and shine 
like beads, and showing themselves off, oh, so beautifully ! 
with their wonderfully bright plumage, amidst the ripe 
cherries and the green leaves which surrounded them. It 
was almost a pity to disturb and catch them, but the keeper 
did not see it " in the same light." " Screech ! screech ! 
screech ! screech ! ! ! " exploded Karl's bird under his 
manipulations ; and lo ! whilst I was watching one of the 
strangers in his evolutions something fell behind me with a 
great deal of spluttering on the hut, and rolled from thence 
to the ground ; then another, and another again, and on 
turning round quietly I saw three jays on the grass 
struggling to set themselves free ; but the glued sticks held 
them well, and the birds' fate was settled. In a moment 
more four or five more jays were also coming down, and 
Karl, withdrawing his fingers, allowed his **caU" bird to 
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relapse into quietness. Thereupon those of the wild birds 
which were still free flew back towards the forest, settling- 
on the border trees, and as soon as the coast was pretty 
clear of them Karl rushed out, picked up the caught 
birds and thrust them quickly into the large empty cage- 
There was a " row V then ; everyone of the new comers 
shouting most lustily, not only all the time they were held 
but when caged ! Every time we as much as winked at 
them, they broke forth in the most unmusical and noisy of 
concerts. 

Of course those that had gone away no sooner heard 
this shocking shindy than they all flocked back again to 
the rescue, and in less than a quarter of an hour's time over 
two dozen of them were also prisoners. 

This concluded Karl's sitting for that day. It took him 
so long a time to pick up all the caught birds that the 
others saw him before he could hide again, and no amount 
of " calling," he assured me, would bring them back then. 

Thus our jay catching came to an end. 

Altogether it was rather amusing; and if any reader 
should be tempted to try it he may remain assured that the 
experiment is easy of performance, and tolerably certain of 
success. The main thing is to have a live bird to " call," 
or else the snarer must be able to imitate well the " call." 
Some men are adepts in that sort of thing. Karl told me 
his son could decoy any birds with nothing but a piece of 
parchment in his mouth. 

Howbeit, I certainly enjoyed that little trip at the hut, 
and having now partly redeemed my promise by putting it 
all in ''black and white," there now remains nothing for 
me to do but to keep my last words to the keeper when we 
parted. 
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"You will," said he, "send it me in print I " 

" I will," I said. 

And we shook hands, and I went my way. When he 
will get this paper, it will remind him pleasantly, I hope, of 
our joint " jay-catching expedition in Alsace." 



TWIRLING FOR LARKS ON THE 

CONTINENT. 



This pastime is indulged in by everybody, from the artisan 
to'' thejnobleman, from the fifteen-year-old youngster to 
the gouty old man; it has partisans among all classes. 
In the British Kingdom there are, comparatively, but few 
who practise it, but in Germany, in Belgium, and in France, 
it is much resorted to when other sports fail, or when the 
shooters are too tired of beating the fields to resume their 
ordinary avocation with the gun. 

The apparatus needed for the sport is of the very 
simplest description, and the rough illustrations accom- 
panying this sketch will offer of themselves almost a 
sufficient explanation as to its construction. 

The part A is a piece of wood, on whose upper surface 
a number of small pieces of looking-glass are glued. This 
head (A) has in its base a hole, sufficiently long to admit 
of the iron point of B to be introduced in it, and sufficiently 
large to allow the head to turn very freely and swiftly. 
The inferior portion of B is provided with an iron spike, 
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sharp enough to allow of its being thrust into the ground 
without any great effort. When the apparatus is rigged 
out on the ground a piece of string is fastened at the 
base of A, as shown in the slcetch, and is wound round 
it, say a dozen times or more, and then the remainder 
of the string must be about ten, twelve, or fifteen yards 
long. 




The Twirler in two piHi. The Twirler cempleit 

Generally a boy is entrusted with the pulling of that 
string. When the apparatus is set up and in working 
order, the boy quietly takes up the end of the string and 
pulls it gently towards him. Of course, instantly the part 
A turns round and round with a speed proportional to the 
pull given to the string. When the string is nearly un- 
wound, the boy gives a rather sharp and sudden pull, and 
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then he slackens the line and " pays it " towards the twirU 
so that some part of the string may be coiled up round A, 
as it is turned round and round by the impetus just given 
to it by the last sudden pull. Then, when the twirl has 
wound round itself a sufficient number of coils, the boy 
pulls back the string again, and re-enacts the first part of 
the operation. 

There are, however, mechanical twirlers, in which the 

motive power is a spring. These 
twirlers wind up like clocks, and 
go on until the spring is slack 
again, when you must again wind 
it up. 

I have shot over both styles 

The Mechanical Twirler. /- • i it i» ti 

of twirls, and I must candidly say 
that the primitive instrument is not only the most enter- 
taining but also the most successful. Why, I cannot say, 
unless it be perhaps that the final pull of the string gives 
a sudden impetus to the twirl that is lacking altogether 
in the mechanical twirler. The latter turns on without 
trouble, it is true, but its monotony is sometimes almost 
fatal to the sport, inasmuch as it does not entice the birds 
over so readily, neither does it fascinate them (if I may 
use the expression), with the poWer and dash of the 
hand-worked apparatus. 

Howbeit, whether the twirler be hand-worked ormechani- 
cal, its outward appearance, as far as the top part of the appa- 
ratus is concerned, is entirely similar. The only dissimilarity 
consists in the fact that in the mechanical twirler the 
spiked end of the hand-twirler is done away with entirely. 
In its stead there is a kind of hollow box or pedestal, con- 
taining the works (spring and wheels) that set the twirl in 
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motion. You have only to wind up the engrenagCy give a 
start to the twirl, place the whole concern on the ground, 
just as you would place a clock on your mantelpiece, 
and there you are, ready for action without any further 
trouble. This is no small advantage, for when it is rather 
coldish, the hand-worked twirl is not over-entertaining to 
the boy. 

Some Continental shooters, however, pull their own 
twirls, and I admit that they do it very well too, some of 
them ; and a most comical and entertaining sight they are 
when seen from a distance. They do not pull the string 
with their hands, but fasten it to one of their ankles, and 
by moving the foot backwards and forwards they are enabled 
to set the affair a going, and to keep it doing so. All the 
while, gun in hand, they are blazing away at the birds to- 
their hearts* content. 

Once we came across just such a fellow in the North of 
Germany. He was down a valley, popping away like fun. 
At first we could not see his twirl, and we were wondering 
what the man was up to, standing on one leg and moving 
the other, first before him, then behind, and so on. I 
thought he was mad. One of my companions said the man 
was perhaps afflicted with St. Vitus's dance. A third 
fancied he had the cramp and was trying to set his leg to 
rights again. To solve matters we went towards the man, 
and then we found him twirling and shooting quite uncon- 
cernedly, and rare fun it was. 

Some people object to this pastime on the ground that 
it is a pity to kill larks, whose song is certainly very plea- 
sant. But then, if so, why shoot quails, whose quaint notes 
are so bewitching and so attractive } The fact is these ob- 
jectors are trying to bring poetical sentiments into everything. 
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even into sport, forgetting for the nonce that shooters do 
not kill birds out of mere wantonness, but, prosily enough, 
for the sake of food; and as the French proverb has it, 
Ventre affam^ tia point (Voreilles ; so the shooter kills and 
kills again, fills his bag with birds, and then, when he has 
taken enough of them, he goes home and gets them made 
into a pie; 

As far as " the singing that gladdens the heart " is con- 
cerned, there are always plenty of larks left everywhere ; 
for, even if the shooters wished it, they could not kill them 
all, and, at any rate, netting and snaring are incomparably 
more destructive to the birds than the guns. 

The only objections I have to call twirling by the 
ennobling name of sport is, that there is — firstly, no great 
skill required to succeed in that branch of the fun ; secondly, 
neither is there the hunting for birds, which, to my mind, 
is the best part of the enjoyment of shooting. But as 
practice for beginners and as a pastime for invalids, and 
for veterans, it is not to be despised, and in fact it is most 
enjoyable. 

Early morning is the best time for twirling. A cloud- 
less sky, a frost, and a bright sun, will always ensure success. 
Some boys should be sent round about the fields to make 
the larks rise, when, as soon as they catch sight of the 
bright flashes of the sun, as they are reflected by the 
twirler in motion, the birds will instantly crowd all sail and 
flock above the instrument, when they are easily picked 
out and knocked over. An ordinary shooter does not miss 
one lark in fifty, as the birds remain almost motionless, 
merely fluttering above the twirl. 

Of course, to a man in the full enjoyment of health, the 
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fun soon grows tame, but to boys it is a never-failing source 
of entertainment ; and as for shooters advanced in years^ 
whose sight is impaired or whose strength is failing, it is a 
perfect treasure-trove ; for there, and there alone, can they 
still handle the old gun and indulge in their otherwise for- 
ever-gone favourite pursuit of shooting. 



SEA FISHING AND WILDFOWL 

SHOOTING 

OFF TILLINGHAM MAIN. 



I DO not remember having experienced such a " queer 
winter as the one with which we were blessed (?) in iSyG-y. 
Everything was topsy-turvy, and mostly under water as 
well. Moreover, the weather was as mild as summer, which 
rendered sea fishing excellent sport, but made wildfowl 
shooting a laborious and painstaking undertaking. To this 
I can feelingly testify, and I am certain that when the 
flocks in their migration appeared, and from the clouds saw 
the land of England, in bird's-eye view, transformed into a 
few hills here and there, and the rest all water, they must 
have looked upon that state of affairs as eminently satis- 
factory to themselves, and perfectly typical of a state of 
bliss — for ducks. 

Water everywhere, for weeks and months at a stretch 
must indeed have " suited their complaint " to a T, and were 
it not that they generally resort to the sea at least once a 
day, I doubt much whether they would have been at all 
assailable, as when inland they pop right in the middle of 
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the newly-formed lakes, and there to a certain extent they 
defy man*s ingenuity to overreach them. In fact, I believe 
nothing short of decoys (live ones too) can do any good 
when such is the case, and it would be worth while trying 
them by those who may observe flocks of no inconsiderable 
magnitude frequenting pieces of water over which they hold 
the right to shoot. 

At sea, however, it was still " the same old game ; " but 
it would have been far drearier than usual, on account of the 
weather being so mild, were it not that its mildness was, to 
some extent, compensated for by its roughness. In short, 
the birds were so bothered and tossed about by the restless 
winds and heavy waves that they were not over hard to get 
at The only thing was how to discover them, as when the 
sea is severely ruffled, it is a work of patience and of great 
attention to find out the small companies, as they lie 
floating about listlessly along the shores. 

Moreover, the shot does not cover them well, as they 
scatter directly when flushed, and it is almost impossible to 
have a "sitting'* shot at them, the broken short waves 
always, at any given time, protecting at least half the 
company ; at least, that was my experience of it, as 
derived from two whole days spent at sea in their pursuit. 
Of course we varied the performance by a good many 
trials of the ground for sea fish. The fact of the matter is, 
we were both of us ravenous for sport. No angling to be 
had, for love or money, anywhere, although several takes 
of pike were occasionally reported, but where and how 
effected was to us a mystery ; as when water is of the con- 
sistency and colour of peasoup (besides being for miles 
overland) it must be a ticklish question for any angler to 
decide where to pitch his tent to try operations, and when 
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this is decided upon, what bait is to be used that would be 
pretty certain of even being seen by the fish. I would 
suggest a small lamp being fastened to the bait, so that the 
denizens of the deep might be made aware, by the light of 
its rays, where they may go for a choice morsel — and a 
sharp hook. 

At sea, on the contrary, things were never brighter, 
the mildness of the weather keeping many fish well in- 
shore, who at the first heavy frost take precious good care 
to make themselves scarce and to seek refuge in deep 
nooks, where they are pretty sure of not being bothered 
and molested. 

Everywhere and on all sides one heard congratulations 
from sea-hookers. At Deal the takes of fish had been 
tremendous. I went one day myself, having read in 
the papers that extraordinary sport was to be had, such 
a glut not having happened in the Downs for several 
seasons. Many practised hands had declared that the 
sport had never been so good, and from my personal 
experience thereof, and the information I gleaned from my 
boatman, I am somewhat inclined to endorse that opinion. 

I went by myself, for a wonder, although I had several 
letters from readers of Bell and other papers, asking me to 
let them know when I intended going anywhere, as they 
would be pleased to accompany me ; but I had not time 
to make arrangements, as the fit came into my head all of 
a sudden — like most fits. 

I, then, went alone. Deal was not very busy, but the 
Downs were well tenanted, many ships being there kept in 
durance vile, weather bound. I hired a boat, with its 
owner for guide and oarsman, and having secured bait we 
made a start. 
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The weather was still somewhat boisterous, but eventually 
the wind went down, and I spent a remarkably pleasant 
afternoon, as far as sport was concerned, catching some 
dozens offish, mostly whiting; but, on the whole, things were 
not comfortable. There was a heavy swell (there is, as a 
rule, always a pretty tidy dance to be had there, when clear 
of the shipping), and the boat was so light that it bobbed 
about like a nutshell, rendering sitting down an impossi- 
bility, and fishing, under the circumstances, a self-denying 
task. Had not the sport been very fair, I would not have 
stood it for an hour, but the fish were '* on the bite," and I 
was too deeply interested thereby to willingly remove myself 
from the fun, so I stopped until dark, and I felt pretty nearly 
dislocated from head to foot when I once more stood on 
the shingle. 

Such is a hooker*s life ! That short trip, however, had 
a twofold end in view. Firstly, I wanted a little sport ; 
and secondly, it gave me an insight into the true state of 
my sea-fishing paraphernalia, which had been for a while 
somewhat neglected.^ The conclusions I came to after that 
little excursion, were that sea fishing was, after all, the best 
sport out just then, as regards lines and hooks, and that 
my gear wanted repairing, and in some cases renewing 
altogether. This latter part of the programme being seen 
to when I got home, I began to look around me as to 
where to go and what to do, when news from a friend who 
had just returned from a shooting trip at Tillingham settled 
the question. 

Perhaps, reader, you have never heard of Tillingham 
(or rather Tillingham Main, as the Essex professionals are 
so fond of calling it). If so, permit me to enlighten you, 
Tillingham is only a little village on the East coast, but its 
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value as a shooting station has never been probably- 
estimated. I certainly take it to be, for shore and sea- 
wall flighting, second to none, and some of my most pleasant 
reminiscences date from its. marsh. I had not been there, 
however, for some seasons. The fact is, it is not handy to 
get there, and my experience of how to reach it may be 
very acceptable, as it will show that one must make up his 
mind for a good deal of knocking about who wishes to 
settle his roosting-place at Tillingham, and that will, to 
some extent, explain why I, of late, had not been there. 
Well, then, the first time I went we "railed," per Great 
Eastern line, to Maldon (changing at Witham, by the way). 
From Maldon we had to take a cab, and drive to Heybridge 
Basin. There we went on board my little yacht, which I 
had sent round, and the next morning we sailed down the 
Blackwater with a fisherman as pilot. He sailed us right 
down to Bradwell Quay, where we landed with arms and 
baggage, ammunition and dogs, and there being no other 
available conveyance, we were driven in a springless fish 
cart to UUingham, about three miles. The sight of the 
Main, however, nearly sent us into fits of joyful expectation 
it looked so very " fowly ; " and, indeed, our expectations 
were not too highly strung, as we met with excellent sport. 
The fare was homely, but good, our beds comfortable, our 
guides attentive and clever, and all went "as merry as 
marriage bells." 

The second time I visited the Main I had sold my 
yacht, and had no craft available, my friends' boats being 
laid up for the winter. I, therefore, had given up all 
thoughts of revisiting the marsh, as I considered it perfectly- 
unreachable under the circumstances, but (there is always a 
but in sublunary affairs) it chanced that Tom Robinson and 
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I went to Beckney, on the river Crouch, for a trip, and 
whilst there we sailed to Burnham, where we fell in with 
some fishermen who had come from Maldon with fish and 
other etceteras. These fellows declared that the bank 
shooters at Tillingham had had wonderful sport at ducks 
that very morning, and that everything promised a good 
time of it for some days to come. 

"Tom," I said, "let us go. My mouth is positively 
watering." 

" I am willing," said he ; " but how the deuce are we to 
get there ? " 

We referred to our map (we never go anywhere without 
an " Ordnance," and I would strenuously advise all seafowl 
and wildfowl shooters to do the same), and found that we 
were but ei^ht or nine miles, at the utmost, from Tillingham ; 
however, the owner of the trap we hired said it was ten miles. 
Oh the misery of that drive ! We were nearly frozen. 

Howbeit, from this new itim^raire it will be seen that to 
reach Tillingham, southwards, one must go by rail to Ben- 
fleet or Leigh, then drive in some conveyance to Hull Bridge 
or Beckney ; there take a boat and waterman, and sail or 
row down to Burnham, from whence a trap may be hired to 
the spot. It will take anyone a whole day to do the journey, 
hence I think I am justified in saying that it is a nuisance 
and a bother. Still, if the sport is as good as it used to be 
from the walls, I would advise shooters to make up their 
minds and go there. Telegraph or write to the innkeepers 
at Hull Bridge or at Beckley, and they will meet you at 
Benfleet or Leigh, and if you also secure a trap beforehand 
at Burnham you will be all right. 

Well, then, to return to my last trip off the Main, my 
friend on his return from Tillingham told me that he had 
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not had very excellent sport, the weather being too mild,, 
and he had remained ashore the whole time of his stay. 

" But/' he added, ** the sea off the shore was black with 
birds, and some of the men did very well indeed." 

At this I became all attention, and as I had a ten- 
tonner kindly placed at my service I proposed that we 
should forthwith go to the owner and arrange for a sail 
off the Tillingham Main. This the owner readily agreed 
to, and said he would accompany us. We arranged to go 
by first train to Southend in the morning, and, to cut the 
story short, we found ourselves at ten A.M. on a Thursday 
sailing down the Thames estuary, with a moderately fair 
but pretty stiff breeze, which promised (if it only lasted) 
to take us to our destination in a short time. The 
tide was on the ebb and half spent, and I scanned the 
shores of the Maplin Sands with a glass as flocks of 
curlews and other large shore birds appeared. Their 
numbers do not by any means seem to be diminishing — 
rather the reverse, I think, for I certainly counted roughly 
many hundreds of them, when in years gone by, scores 
only could be seen, on account probably of the relentless 
persecution which they experienced, when gun licences 
were as yet unheard of. 

There were several bunches and small companies of 
ducks and widgeon about four miles from Shoeburyness, 
but only one bird did we score, although we fired at all the 
bunches we could sail to on our way ; but the sea was too 
smooth there, the wind having moderated, so that the birds 
had nothing to bother them and make them pay less 
attention to our movements. 

At dusk we were off the River Crouch, and taking 
advantage of the high tide, we ran in and came to an 
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anchor close to the mouth of the river, so as to be ready 
for a start in the morning. We preferred doing so to 
sailing on during the night, as we did not know our ground 
well, and our owner was afraid we should get stranded in 
the dark ; in which case, if the weather had turned 
blustering, such an incident might have proved of the 
tragic kind — a contingency to be studiously avoided. The 
night was spent quietly at our anchorage, and we had a 
barge for companion ; the bargees thinking, like ourselves, 
that in the unsettled state of the weather a pretty safe 
shelter was not to be sneezed at. 

The rain, which had begun falling steadily in the 
afternoon, kept up its dismal patter overhead until mid- 
night, when we found on turning up on deck previous 
to turning into our bunks, that a few stars were 
already shining, and, hoping that the rest of them would 
follow their example, and that the next day would be 
fine, we went below, put away our cards, got a final 
nightcap apiece, and were soon in the land of dreams. 
Soon after — at least, I thought so at the time — the creaking 
of the windlass and the clanking of the cable woke me, 
and I heard the man and the lad getting up the anchor 
and setting sail. 

" Ho, ho ! he, he ! ay, ay ! Right ! There she goes ! " 
sang the man in those sepulchral tones, which one will 
notice invariably are produced by people's voices when the 
weather is calm at sea, when, from the cabin, any loud 
talking outside sounds as if coming from at least a mile 
•off, and issuing from a deep cavern. 

" It must be about three o'clock," I thought ; " no use 
turning up now," and I turned round and went off again. 

The owner was at the helm, I heard afterwards, and his 
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people were both on the look out forward, as it was dark,, 
and they wanted to get out with the tide without sticking^ 
and sail northward at once. At about half-past six o'clock 
or so we were called. 

"We are off the Main, sir," said the boy, "and it will be 
daylight presently." And he went forward to attend to- 
our breakfast, which had been under weigh for some time. 

When I went on deck I found we were smartly sailing 
along a dark, low shore which I knew well, and as far as I 
could make out in the comparative darkness I concluded 
we were opposite Dengie. We turned her head to the 
wind shortly after, and all hands went below for breakfast, 
after which we got the guns out in the cockpit and forward,, 
and we entered into the sport. 

The dawn was lovely in the extreme, tinting the German 
Ocean and the heavens with a series of pink and blue 
stripes, and immediately after the appearance of the sun,, 
which rose from the sea like a ball of fire, the birds turned 
up along the shore and came out to sea. The yacht could 
not get nearer than three miles to the shore proper, the 
Dengie flats, which extend there from the Maplin Sands ta 
Sales Point, precluding any attempt at lessening that dis- 
tance; therefore those of the birds which chose to pitch 
over that belt were pretty safe from us at any rate, but many^ 
others preferred the open sea, and for three hours we had a. 
very lively hunt after them. 

The wind had risen, and broke the short waves into a 
seething turmoil, much to our advantage, as the birds get 
very tired of topping wave after wave, without a moment's 
rest, and the waves besides kept us from their sight to no- 
inconsiderable extent. From my post forward I had ia 
every respect the best of the fun, not only because I could 
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see the birds a longer way off, but also because when we 
slightly turned her for a broadside I had no rigging in my 
way. Moreover, scanning the sea for ducks I look upon as 
an unmitigated treat, and it is very interesting to watch the 
birds* evolutions when they first spy one's craft. 

With the yacht's powerful binocular I kept each company 
severally under focus, and the rhumi of my observations as 
given then and there, orally, to my companions (until we 
got too near the birds to carry on any conversation, even in 
whispers), seemed to amuse them very much, and to posi- 
tively electrify my shooting companion. 

" Now, my boy," I would say^ as I kept the glass on the 
first lot, " there are twelve of them, all widgeons, and pretty 
well tumbled about they are too. Ease her a bit Ease her 
still. Right." Then after five minutes spent in silently 
watching, whilst the yacht, slanting to the breeze, cuts the 
water and makes good way, whilst the wind whistles in the 
rigging and roars on the sails, and the yacht's counters tell 
" tales," I remark that we are getting near now, " too near 
*to cackle' much more anyhow ; drop your heads, all of you, 
they are looking at the boat ! They have all turned their 
heads our side, but their breasts are facing the wind, and 
even when topping the waves they eye us suspiciously. . . . 
Keep perfectly still, for goodness* sake ! . . . And as for 
you," suddenly popping my head below, and addressing the 
lad who was noisily washing the plates and saucers, " if you 
don't stop that row presently, you and I will disagree." 
Then I pop out again, and in my enthusiasm I collar my 
4-bore and cock it, with a grin at my companion's address, 
send he imitates me, although we are as yet a good three 
hundred yards from the bunch. The " hand " has joined 
our ranks ; he has an antique muzzle-loader in his horny, 
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honest old palm, and is crouching by the side of my friend 
in the cockpit, and both keep their eyes on me. 

The old man's posture reminds me of the celebrated 
picture of " The Pirates ; " he looks much like one of the 
bandits who are hidden on the deck of the pirate craft ; but 
ours is a peaceful pursuit, and yet such is the all-powerful 
influence of sport on those natures who can appreciate it, 
that our man positively looks excited. Of course I have, 
like the others, all but disappeared ; but my eyes are on the 
birds, and I signal our owner, who is helmsman, in which 
direction to go. 

We are now within two hundred yards, and we begin 
to breathe heavily. Then fifty yards more are covered, 
and the " tell-tales " increase, to our great trepidation. The 
yacht forges ahead, dips into the trough of the sea, rises 
like a duck, shakes herself, arid dips again. I rapidly calcu- 
late that we ought to be pretty near firing range when she 
will rise again ; I put up the barrel carefully over the port 
side, my two companions faithfully copy my movements, 
and when she comes up we are within one hundred and 
twenty yards. Now for luck, for, if they remain still another 
moment or two, we will have them. 

They are still squinting at our craft, and meanwhile 
paddle away as they find themselves pressed by us ; then 
suddenly, when the yacht's bows get up and the jibboom 
trembles over the sea, up gets their leader, and boom ! I 
fire, and simultaneously am aware that heavy shots are also 
fired astern. I have knocked over three, I could see my 
shot cutting them down, and three more are floored by my 
companions, besides two cripples struggling away; total 
eight birds. Excellent first attempt, not to be rivalled by 
any of our subsequent ventures though ; but then, very early 
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in the morning one gets always more easily at the birds, 
because they are heavily laden with food and are lazy, and 
anxious to digest in peace without further exertion. We 
sailed to our cripples, polished them off, picked up the lot,, 
and then congratulated ourselves on our success, thus far. 

We kept at it until eleven o'clock, when, seeing no 
more reachable birds, I voted we went sea fishing, and 
•directed our helmsman to head straight for the town on 
Saint Os)^h Marsh. When within half a mile we found by 
the lead over five fathoms, and came to an anchor. Simul- 
taneously it began to drizzle, and things looked gloomy ; 
but eventually it all came right enough, and a good thing, 
too, as hooking whilst it rains is not a very tempting sort 
of relaxation. 

The owner of the yacht is an enthusiast in sea-fishing 
matters, and his stock of hooks, artificial baits, and lines, 
was simply delightful. My shooting companion had never 
tried it before, but before the shades of evening were 
spread over the hills of Saint Osyth he was an adept and 
thoroughly converted. 

We had secured a whole pailful of lugs at Southend, 
and as they had been judiciously packed with sandy mud, 
and fairly sprinkled with fresh sea-water once or twice 
during our journey, the mortality in the said pail had been 
very slight, and would have satisfied the most arbitrary of 
registrar-generals. The fish positively teemed when once 
they became aware that a gratuitous and abundant supply 
of lugs was being disposed of, and the fun grew accordingly 
fast and furious. After all, to hold a good fish on a hand- 
line is certainly quite as exciting in its way as knocking 
over a duck with a shoulder-gun ; and, therefore, when 
many fish are to be had, I contend that the fun of sea 
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fishing quite puts in the shade that of wildfowl shootings 
on the mathematical ground that the pleasurable emotions^ 
being repeatedly multiplied, the former sport must be the 
most entertaining of the two. 

Whiting abounded. Small ones began the fray, and the 
large ones, nothing loath, soon followed suit. I caught a 
four-pound one on a small hook, and had a rare job m 
getting him aboard. Our owner secured four or five good- 
sized^ rays, and two very fine red gurnards. Of the latter I 
only caught pounders to the tune of about a dozen. 
Altogether I calculate that in our two days oflf the coast 
we must have bagged, at the very least; twenty dozen of 
whiting and dabs, and four or five dozen of gurnards, skates,, 
and other fish, such as stingers, bullheads, and other small 
fry. Our stock of bait ran short on the second day, but an 
hour's trawling soon set us right in that respect, as we 
caught pretty nearly a hatful of sand-eels with our first and 
only catch. 

To resume, then, we had altogether a very interesting 
outing, for, besides the fish above enumerated, we had 
nineteen ducks and widgeons as the result of our two days* 
gunning, so that both fish and fowl repaid well our exer- 
tions. As regards the latter, however, I make no manner 
of doubt that we should easily have doubled our score had 
the weather been colder, especially considering the heavy 
artillery we had on board. Over half a pound of shot 
from three heavy guns tells very hard on the birds, and we 
had enough ammunition aboard to carry on that game 
from dawn to sunset for a week. Howbeit, we did not do 
badly at all, I think, and I would not mind having every 
week two such very pleasant days' sport as that which we 
experienced off the Tillingham Main. 
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Bradwell Quay is not much of a place;but its immediate 
neighbourhood affords a never-ending supply of sport of 
one sort or another. The trawling is at all times excellent ; 
the set-nets for sprats invariably do well ; the stop-nets 
for mullet have been known to stop cart-loads of these 
splendid fish. I myself once saw a good boat-load caught 
at one tide, within two miles of the quay. The hooking is 
varied and very interesting, as all sorts of depths and all 
sorts of fish are to be had. Natural bait is to be had, for 
the picking up, by the ton. Take a spade and a bucket, 
and in half an hour at low tide you will fill that bucket 
with fresh lugs." Should you prefer sand-eels, an hour's 
trawling will give you a pailful of those very enticing 
customers, besides securing also probably not a few other 
fish, amongst which some will be found large enough for 
consumption, and the rest may do for bait. If you would 
like to see a little dredging for oysters, the Colne beds are 
handy, and you may at any time assist at the operations. 

And now what is to be done there with the gun } Why 
the wall-flighting is, I consider, the very best of the whole 
East coast, barring, perhaps, one or two spots which, under 
certain atmospheric circumstances, may prove at times 
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about on a par with it. But for good all-round flighting 
commend me to the direct neighbourhood of the Sales 
Point, near Bradwell. I have seen there swans and geese, 
as well as all sorts of ducks, and a man must be very un- 
fortunate who, stopping a week in cold weather at the 
quay, does not get excellent sport from the walls. Further 
than this, wandering in daytime along the coast in suitable 
weather is sure also to be well repaid, if the shooter "tramps" 
and can shoot a fair load of shot to a tidy range. I have 
had thus very fair and mixed bags of large birds. As 
regards the smaller waders, I have frequently observed 
queries from naturalists as to suitable spots for* making fair 
collections of sea and shore birds. To such ornithologists 
I should say that Bradwell Quay would provide them with 
a supply of both common and rare specimens. They would 
be surprised at the numbers of birds to be had there, and 
people not unfrequently kill very scarce birds, but, ignorant 
of their value, either put them into the pot and eat them, 
or else they roughly stuff them, and thus spoil their 
appearance. 

Rare visitants to our coast thus often find an ignoble end 
in the stewpan, instead of going to adorn some first-rate col- 
lection. I have seen men plucking birds which, to eat, were 
worth sixpence, but which to a collector would have been 
worth fifty times that sum. To a man who understands 
bird-stufl[ing I think there can be few pleasanter occupa- 
tions than wandering about along the sea-walls, in the 
marshes, or going over the estuaries in a boat or punt, col- 
lecting birds, and afterwards preparing and setting them up 
according as his fancy and tact, and his experience of their 
manners may dictate. 

I remarked in my last chapter that the season had been. 
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as yet, too mild to bring large flocks to our coasts, but 
many bunches and small companies were about, and the 
paddlings being so dispersed and small, very few men had 
been after them. True, they were not so thickly packed 
nor so numerous as I could have wished them to be, and as 
I had seen them ; but, as a matter of fact, there was quite 
as good sport to be had for amateurs, precisely because the 
professional boats were doing something else — fishing, 
dredging, trawling, or "spratting." 

I now enter into my trip to Bradwell Quay. I had 
left my large-bore gun on board the yacht, as we had 
sigreed that I should come down by train to Maldon and be 
met at the station. When I arrived at about six o'clock P.M., 
I found the yacht sailor waiting for me on the platform, 
and presently my friend turned up. We agreed at first 
to walk to Heybridge, as he wanted to stretch his legs 
a bit ; but the man seemed hardly to see it in the same 
light, as they had been marketing, and he had a tremendous 
load of beef, mutton, and other etceteras for our comfort on 
board. So he pulled his lock, hitched up his trousers, and 
said, mildly, that he would have to do two journeys for the 
job or else get someone to help him. We therefore took 
a conveyance and set off together. At Heybridge the lad 
was keeping watch in the dinghy. By that time the 
moon had risen, and there being a little breeze we set up 
mast and sail, and headed her due east. My friend had 
taken the precaution of bringing my 4-bore, with four or 
five cartridges. 

" We might meet something on our way," he remarked, 
and the wisdom of that precaution soon became apparent 
(although we did not much benefit thereby), for we were 
hardly four hundred yards down the river, when a heavy 
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shot was fired about half a mile away on our port side, and 
a moment after about twenty ducks passed overhead at 
great speed. I fired, and verily believe I ought to have 
brought a bird or two down, but my footing was insecure, 
and thus nil was the verdict pronounced, I reloaded adid 
handed the instrument to my companion for his turn, g^nd 
we went sailing down gloriously. The tide was high, and 
it would have needed an experienced hand, had we been in 
a larger craft, in order to avoid running on the flats. As it 
was we struck at least half-a-dozen times, the brine covering 
completely the ooze on both sides ; and though we tried to 
keep in mid-channel, when we got opposite the west pointy 
of the island the moon disappeared under a large cloud, 
and we were nonplussed as to our whereabouts. Opposite 
the island we saw a dark spot right amongst the moon- 
beams as reflected over the water. 

" Now is your time," I whispered to my companion. 

*' What is it } " inquired he. 

" A diver or a grebe," I rejoined. 

He took aim, but the bird simultaneously " showed tail," 
and it was just as well he did not pull, as it would have 
been a perfect waste of ammunition. Of course when the 
bird reappeared he was in the shadow, and looking for it 
would have been a very unprofitable undertaking, unless 
we had turned back about a hundred yards and then tacked 
across either way, so as to bring the bird between the moon 
and ourselves. It is astonishing how very near one may 
be to birds at night and not be able to see them, although 
hearing them plainly, unless the light be thus kept behind 
them. 

We reached the yacht at half-past eight. It was 
anchored at the Stansgate Creek, and we were within six 
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miles of Bradwell Quay. We set sail at once, and at ten 
o'clock the anchor was rattled down for the night. There 
were a few craft at Bradwell, and we saw two or three 
punters about, but the firing in the night was very light 
indeed, compared to that to be heard at that very same 
spot the previous year. 

Our programme for the first day was arranged as follows : 
I was to leave with my shooting companion early in the 
morning for the high tide over the flats. The sailor was to 
accompany us and manage the dinghy. We were to be back 
at ten or eleven A.M., when we would go to sea, and sail 
about for ducks and widgeons until two P.M., when we 
should have sea fishing until evening, and then set sail 
again and cruise at the mouth of the river, in order to inter- 
cept the companies on their way to the marshes for their 
night feeding. 

At half-past five A.M. I woke up to find a long arm thrust 
through the forward partition shaking me vigorously. The 
swinging lamp was still alight, but flickered somewhat help- 
lessly, and by its ray I perceived that it was our man just 
tumbled out of his bunk, and yet in his shirt, waking us up. 

" It be late, be it, sir ? " he said. 

I looked at my watch and jumped up at once. There 
was no time to be lost if we wished to be in time, as break- 
fast was not under weigh, and, in fact, the galley fire was 
not even lighted. So there was a rare commotion on 
board, but everybody " looking sharp " everything was soon 
ready. When I went on deck I found that the moon " had 
gone to bed," the tide was roaring up the tideway, and the 
wind, which had wafted us along so gloriously the previous 
evening, having held well, it blew against the rising tide, 
and there was a strong chopping sea in the Channel, and 
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dark though it was, the " white horses " were very pro- 
minent. 

My friend asked if it would be safe to go across the 
estuary in a small boat, and was assured by our man that 
it could readily be done. At half-past six we were off, and 
held right across, opposite Bradwell Quay, We took the 
oars in turn and made excellent way. When we had covered 
about a mile, daylight began to appear, and it revealed to 
us the wide estuary, in a perfect turmoil, behind us. Right 
ahead it was still dark and gloomy, but ere long the light 
invaded the heavens, and we could see to shoot anything 
on the wing. Several wisps of ducks and widgeons turned 
up, flying seawards at great speed, but all high and wide. 
When we reached the creek we found it still pretty full, the 
tide having turned only a short time before, and we went 
up it with a will. 

Five curlews came in almost directly for a share of 
peppering. There were about twenty of them, but so 
spread over the " soft " that only the first five were to be 
reached, and of these we got two, firing our 4-bores together 

m 

the moment they rose, and this they did with the cunning 
proverbial to these " long-nosed " individuals, long before 
we wished them to do so. One of the birds, however, was 
not very badly wounded, and he began running like aiv 
ostrich, and screaming at the top of his voice. This had 
the desirable effect of checking the flight of the rest of the 
tribe. They looked back, hesitated, turned round, and the 
" invalid " heaped such a lot of remonstrances, mixed^ 
probably, with curses, on their heads, that they came back 
to see what the row was about. We had squatted in our 
boat, and only squinted over the bows with fresh loads of 
pills ready, and gave it them when they were sweeping 
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over the flat. Three more remained that time, and two of 
these also kicked up an awful "shindy," but the others 
mentally "tapped their noses," and swore they were not to 
be done twice, evidently, for we saw them no more. 

Landing to secure the birds gave us a good run over ^ 
the soft, as one of the curlews was very lively and raced us 
up and down the green as though he rather enjoyed it. 
Finally I went back to the boat and fetched my 12-bore 
gun; with which I settled the fellow. Whilst returning our 
man called out vehemently, and lo ! looking* up in the 
direction he was pointing, we perceived two teal coming 
down the creek full sail, and not much more than sixty 
yards high. We rushed to the water's edge and the man 
quickly handed us the 4-bores, and, on the ready, we 
awaited the approach of the two birds. 

" Wait well until they are over us," I whispered to my 
companion. 

" Yes," he nodded, and up they came, and oh ! how 
pretty they did look ! The sky was perfectly clear behind 
them, and that bit of deep blue made their colour? all the 
more showy. The best painted of the two, the male, fell to 
my shot, on the head of our man, who was staring open^ 
mouthed at the sky. The second shot was a " whacker,^*^ 
as the bird collapsed like a toy balloon fired at, and 
came down exactly like a wet rag. 

This over, we re-embarked, went up the creek, found 
nothing but small waders, and made up our minds to return 
to the yacht. On our way thither we perceived several 
bunches of widgeon settling in the open sea, and as soon 
as we got aboard we went in chase. We reached three 
bunches, but only got two birds out of the lot, as they rose 
at awful distances. 

VOL. I. N 
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We then looked up our fishing gear and bait, anchored 
right in mid-channel, in the deepest part we could find, 
and began. The wind had moderated considerably, the 
tide was running with it and the sea was as smooth as 
could be, so that the yacht was almost perfectly still, and 
we accordingly took our ease. I sat on the starboard side, 
with a bottle of Bass's ale near me, and a tobacco-pouch 
handy. My friend, who is left-handed, and, therefore, can 
fish either way, squatted over the cockpit, on the port side, 
and our owner went into the dinghy, with a fair share of 
our lugs. 

At first we only caught dabs, some of them very fine 
ones. Then we had a hake or two, and, finally, the owner 
caught an atherine (smelt). Hearing this I changed my 
line for one with smaller hooks, in the hope of reaching 
some of the smelts too, but only succeeded in catching 
other fish, such as whiting, dabs, a skate or two, and a 
*' school " of gurnards being handy, we had all of us a rare go 
at them. One of them took one of my small hooks and 
went away with it. I felt the snooding going. Meanwhile 
another fish hung on the top hook desperately. I pulled, 
he pulled, but I got the best of the pulling until he was in 
the air, half-way between the sea and the gun'ale, when he 
gave a convulsive can-can kick, and was gone. My neigh- 
bours fared equally ill, and disaster upon disaster fell so 
fast and thick upon us that at one time the lad, the man, 
and the three of us were all mending lines and fastening 
new hooks and snoodings. 

Finally, we had a little comic "business." The man 
had gone below to look at something to eat which was sim- 
mering on the stove, and like a noodle he brought out 
the cauldron in the cockpit and emptied it into a soup- 
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tureen, our crockery being kept in the cockpit locker. I 
was deep into my fishing, and never paid any attention to 
what he was doing. Presently I hooked two dabs, one of 
which was a " footer," and fearing to lose them, I jerked 
both over the gunwale, when they, together with my lead 
and line, all went into the soup tureen ! The kicking then 
was a caution, and we were all splashed with boiling soup. 
It was vexing, considering that the soup had been "nursed" 
by our cook ever since our return aboard. However, he 
declared that he would have it, and so he had, none of us 
fancying ox tail and fish soup. 

It never rains but it pours ; the very next throw of my 
line knocked my bottle down and hooked the tobacco- 
pouch, and took it to the bottom of the sea. (N.B. It was 
all the cut tobacco, too, that we had on board. We had a 
box of cigars, but cigars rarely smoke well on deck, as the 
wind makes them burn all on one side, and often puts them 
out altogether.) However, I found the pouch still hooked on 
hauling up my line, but the ** baccy " was in a desperate 
plight with mud and sea water. 

We remained fishing until nearly four o'clock, when we 
got up our anchor, reefed our mainsail, so as to have plenty 
of elbow room for shooting, and kept thus tacking, under 
easy sail, from Bradwell Quay to the Shingle Head Point, 
on the look-out for the evening flight. Finally, noticing 
two or three companies passing at the same point, we went 
there, turned her head to the wind, and within ten minutes 
we had two shots, getting two birds. Soon after I bagged 
another, then a grebe, and this brought our first day to 
an end. 

We had no punt, and no swivel gun, so on the second 
day we repeated our performances of the preceding one, 
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with the difference that we gave sea fishing more pro- 
minence> and got fish well worth catching, some of them 
pulling down the hand scale to four pounds. Then we lost 
so much tackle that we were at last quite disabled. The 
shooting was not quite so good as on the first day, as we had 
only two widgeon, a teal, and a duck, together with a diver. 
Nevertheless, our trip was charming. We had very little 
rain, and that only just when thinking of sailing home- 
wards, so that our pleasure was not much interfered with. 



.f 



KILLINEY BAY. 

1 WAS preparing to go to Walton-on-the-Naze for a trip 
when a letter summoning me to Dublin on business 
peremptorily put a stop to the excursion. Not losing 
sight of sport under any circumstances, I bethought myself 
that although I had been to some of the nearest spots to 
Dublin when sea sport was to be had, yet there \yere one 
or two more of which I had not treated, and I forthwith 
made up my mind to try what sport the Killiney Bay 
would afford. 

The journey was quickly and promptly performed, 
without accident or incident, and about eight o'clock the 
next morning I found myself standing on the arrival 
platform at Kingstown. Charlie, to whom I telegraphed, 
was there waiting for me, and I took hini to Dublin. 

Meanwhile, his man, Cook, took all my things on board 
the yacht, which Charlie had got ready in the harbour, so 
that on our return we could set sail at any time. We came 
back the same evening, and in order to be ready for an 
early start, went on board, got up the anchor, ran up the 
jib only, and quietly took the yacht under the lee of the 
East Pier, where we picked up some moorings and settled 
for the night. Cook had secured a lot of bait, and it was 
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with most pleasurable anticipations that we turned Into 
our berths. 

The morning was very raw and cheerless, and things 
looked anything but inviting. The sky behind the hills 
was extremely cloudy, the wind blew roughly, and the sea 
had become quite wild even in the harbour, where the 
heavy, dark waves leaped with a roar over the promenade, 
and the yacht plunged, and bobbed, and strained over her 
moorings as though she meant breaking loose and drifting^ 
away on to the West Pier. 

After a consultation we turned below again for half aa 
hour, when Cook came to announce a decided change. 
The wind had veered south-east, and was quite mild ; the 
clouds had almost gone, and the sea was settling fast, so 
we slipped her cable, and away we went, the lighthouse 
sending forth its last rays in the face of the new-born day^ 
In the midst of our preparations for making sail, and 
securing everything taut and snug, at least a hundred 
curfews passed our bows on their way to the bare sandy 
shore off Bray, on the port side of Kingstown. 

Unfortunately no gun was handy, for from long ex- 
perience I have come to the conclusion that guns on deck 
when sail is being made are always in the way. So the 
curlews went theif way unscathed, and we headed the way 
they had come from, due east. I was below getting the 
guns ready, when Cook, who was on the look-out forward^ 
popped his head in at the forward hatchway. 

" There are two large birds ahead, sir," said he ; " they^ 
are a swimming." 

I hastily collared both guns, and came up at once. By 
the yet very faint light I recognised the birds at once — ^two* 
cormorants. 
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" No use shooting them/* I remarked ; " they are not 
good to eat, and I don't want any more stuffed." 

" But I do, though," then said Charlie ; " you might as 
well knock them over." 

"AH right, I will if I can," I rejoined, and just then 
down they went like stones. " Port as much as you can, so 
as not to disturb them," I added. " That is right ; now 
starboard sharp, and let us go in the wind's eye — ^we shall 
be sure to have them." 

As I knew they were likely to keep a very long way 
off, I took the 4-bore gun, and inserted therein a cartridge 
loaded with No. 2 shot. Cook thereupon, eyeing the big 
gun distrustfully, dived into the hatchway, only keeping 
his head out, and his eye on me. 

" You seem afraid ? " I asked him. 

" Why, yes," he said ruefully. " I was deaf for a week; 
last year, when you fired a gun just like this one close to 
me, and if I can help it, sir, I will be out of the way in 
future." 

Meanwhile the boat made way slowly, as the wind was 
dead ahead, and we wanted to keep her pretty steady 
where she was, and we all strained our eyes for the birds. 

" There is one of them," I whispered ; and there he was, 
about a hundred yards or so away from us on the star- 
board. I poked the gun-barrel over the gunwale for a long 
shot at him, when lo ! the other one rose between him and 
us, and only about seventy yards off. I instantly covered 
him and pulled, and there was the bird dead on the top of 
a wave, and Cook violently twisting his finger in his right ear. 

" Caught again," said he, with a grin ; " but " (after a 
moment's pause) " not so bad as before. That cartridge did 
not make so much noise." 
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" No," I said, " I am using a new powder, which does 
not explode so violently." 

" And a good thing, too," he remarked thankfully, and 
lying down on deck, flat on his stomach, he stretched his 
long arm, and as we sailed by picked up the cormorant. 
The other one was nowhere to be seen, and I strongly 
suspect that he dived, and got up a long way. off. It was 
quite daylight then, and the Howth lighthouse, as well as 
the Kingstown two lights, were all quite put out. A large 
ship passed us, bound for the Channel, and one of the 
pilot-boats came quite close to us. Then several small 
boats left the harbour, one a long open boat with four 
oarsmen, pulled straight away for the buoy in the Dublin 
Channel ; two or three turned our way, and a small yacht» 
very similar to our own, came up, evidently bound also for 
a fishing and shooting expedition, as they kept on firing at 
sea-gulls all the time, and we saw them eventually coming 
to an anchor off the Island of Dalkey. Meanwhile we 
kept on our course without meeting with anything worth 
powder and shot, until, at the end of the tack, we found 
ourselves some five miles out to sea, and with about thirty 
widgeons on our lee a quarter of a mile off. Charlie 
declared that if we went to windward of them it would 
take us a good two hours to beat back towards Killiney, 
and I saw the truth of his argument, but could not resist 
the temptation, and argued that it did not matter when we 
reached our fishing-ground, as I had two days to spare, and 
if we could not do much in that line on that day, why the 
next would make amends. 

"Just as you like, of course," said he; "I am but 
sailing-master here," and away we went. 

We had to humour them a considerable time, as the 
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leaders kept getting up, flapping their wings, and sitting 
up on the sea whenever we turned slightly towards them. 
Charlie himself declared that he would sail his boat near 
them, and he managed it very cleverly, as near as it could 
possibly be done. 

It seemed as if our crawling would be interminable, but 
that was because the birds were paddling away from us. 
Of course we were not making direct for them, but by 
keeping up as we did we should have passed within eighty 
yards of them had they kept moderately still, instead of 
which Charlie had to bear up repeatedly to make up for 
lost ground, and even then we could not get nearer than 
over a hundred yards, when they rose, and in desperation 
I fired. One only fell, winged, and at once all was 
commotion on board. The bird was very lively, so I 
stationed myself forward, and when he came up after a 
dive I gave him the contents of a 12-bore cartridge, and 
Cook picked him up, nearly, however, going overboard 
when so doing ; for at the last moment, and just when the 
bows touched the bird, he gave a last splash with his wings, 
and instead of remaining to windward he drifted on the lee 
side, when Cook had to scramble hurriedly in order to lay 
hold of him, and the yacht giving a lurch just then, our 
worthy Cook had a narrow escape of going to inspect the 
bottom of the sea. 

We then headed back towards land, and leaving the 
island on our starboard, we found ourselves off Killiney. 
The day had turned very fine after all, and presently we 
spied about a score of ladies, nurses, and children on the 
beach, besides two or three fishermen mending their nets 
in the sunshine. The spot looks so quiet and retired, that 
for a man addicted to literature or the fine arts I can 
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conceive few retreats more suitable than a residence by the 
sea-shore on the Killiney hills. 

We came to an anchor some two miles lower down, and 
wishing to go ashore and see whether amongst some 
neighbouring rocks any shore-birds of rare species were to 
be met with, we hauled up the dinghy, and Cook rowed me 
to land. We jumped out, hauled her up high and dry, andJ 
Cook remained by her whilst I went my way. There is a 
small bit of soft water marsh on the other side of the 
railway line where I had, in former years, seen a snipe or 
two, and I went there at once. Getting under the bridge, 
I found myself at a gate, and on my right was the marshy 
I had loaded with Nos. 8 and 6, and went towards it at 
once. A jack-snipe got up close to the fence, and flying 
right in the sun bothered me, so that I missed it clean- 
with both barrels. Behind the willow-trees, however, I 
came on a full snipe, and brought it down within fifteen^ 
yards, and on the report a jack got up a long way off. 
I fired my second barrel at it, and dropped it in the 
midst of a regular man-trap, as I found to my cost, for the 
ground gave way under me when I went to pick it up. I^ 
however, meant to have it, and by inserting a forked 
willow branch in my gun-barrel I was enabled to lift up 
the bird and bring it to hand. Had it been three inches 
farther I should have had to leave it. The stream, only a 
couple of yards or so broad, looked very inviting, and I 
fancied I might bag a moorhen or two. I went up some 
hundred yards, shot a sandpiper, and that was all. 

Coming back on the shore, I found that Cook and the 
boat were gone. Looked out to sea, and saw him aboard 
the yacht Charlie had telegraphed him to go back, it 
turned out, to prepare dinner, and I went along the shore 
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for a mile and a half without meeting any but small shore-*^ 
birds, which I left alone. In the rocks I found an oyster- 
catcher alone and disabled. It tried to bolt on seeing me, 
but was too far gone for that, and I collared it without 
difficulty. A moment afterwards a sportsman turned up, 
and asked me if I had seen it, when I gave it to him. He 
had had a shot at a dozen of them a little lower down the 
coast, and had killed three outright, the other one flying 
away, though evidently Jagging behind its companions. He 
had shot a duck and a teal at a spring early in the morning, 
and had bagged a heron at the very marsh where I had just 
been. We then parted, and I came back to the shingle. 
Cook came over at once to pick me up, and we went back 
on board and had dinner, after which we prepared our 
fishing tackle and soon were at work. 

Now commend me to the Killiney Bay for sea-fishing ! 
Many varieties of fish are to be had there, and some are 
such monsters! We had lines of all sizes and strength; 
and to give an idea of the sport, I may state that we pretty 
nearly lost all but those that were almost positively "whale- 
proof" 

We were in a very deep hole — I should say twenty 
fathoms — ^with a rocky bottom, and the way the large fish 
bit was a treat. 

Not knowing exactly the nature of the place, I began 
with some rather small hooks, just fit for bream and the 
like, so as to try the ground. My first line was a three- 
hooker, duly baited with a lug, cut (or rather broken) in 
three. No sooner had my conical lead reached the bottom^ 
than a most astonishing pull fairly wrenched the line from 
my fingers, and it began running out at a most tremendous 
rate* I clutched as it went filing away on the gun'ale, and 
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held on until it almost cut my fingers to the quick. At 
anyrate it made my hands quite raw. " I have got a deuce 
of a fellow/* I remarked parenthetically ; " I wonder if I 
<:an get him up here ?** The pull increased ; I held on, and 

finding it useless trying to keep the line between finger and 

« 

thumb, I made quickly a couple of turns round my wrist, 
and nearly fell backward over our bait-bucket " My line 
is clean gone ! " I exclaimed. And so it was. The fish 
had evidently fastened on the top. hook, and must have 
been a very heavy one, for he broke the main line just above 
the first snooding. "Better luck next time," thought I. 
" Cook ! " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Hand me your line, and get another." 

He gave me the line he was preparing, and went below 
to procure another. Before he was back I had baited and 
let go. The line was still running, when behold ! again 
■came the formidable tug. I quickly made a turn of the 
line round the handle of one of the lockers, and it instantly 
became slack. " Another line broken ! " I exclaimed, and 
Charlie himself came, highly interested, by my side. 

"What can it be, do you think V he said. 

" Goodness knows ! " I replied. " Get the lines up, quick, 
Cook," I called out. And that worthy brought the box up. 
I chose from it a powerful conger-line, with snoodings 
whipped with wire, and proportionately strong hooks. I 
baited amply, and with a certain beating of the heart 
hoisted the lot over, and let it drop. It reached the bottom, 
and I had hardly made the line taut, when I felt again the 
tremendous pull. I hauled up, but the line felt light. 

" Got him V said Charlie and Cook in a breath. 

" No ! but he gave a severe bite ! " And I let go again. 
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when in a moment came a snapping bite, followed by a 
fearful wriggle. The line, however, was equal to tugging a 
smack, if need were, and I felt secure that time. " I have 
got the fellow ; be ready," I said, and Cook picked up our 
sea-gaff, and took his station by my side ; but for fully five 
minutes the fish baffled my efforts and fought most 
desperately, holding on like grim death all through, and 
then suddenly darting upwards and downwards in the most 
frantic efforts to escape. Still, by dint of leaning the line 
on the taffrail as taut as I could, I brought him up foot 
by foot, and at last they had a sight of him ; I could not 
see him myself, being in the cockpit. 

"A conger! by jingo!" said Charlie, "look out for 
squalls when he gets here ! " And he considerately stepped 
on the top of the cabin out of the way. 

Cook gaffed the beggar just below the head, but it was 
as much as we could do to hoist him aboard.* He must 
have weighed twenty pounds if an ounce. We could not 
kill him for a long time; at last Cook went below and 
brought the boot-jack, clapped it over his neck, and cut off 
his head clean. 

"They bite even with their heads cut, off," quoth 
Charlie. 

" Do they .?" inquired Cook ; " oh, well then, better get 
rid of his head," and he pitched it overboard, remarking that 
he could bite us with his tail if he liked. 

This little incident quite put us on our mettle, and we 
set to work in earnest. My next catch was a skate, certainly 
as large as a Mexican sombrero. It was a beauty, and I 
caught it with the conger-line. To my surprise, above it 
was a pouting, and no doubt the little one was very much 
frightened at fi-nding itself in such close proximity to the 
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enormous flapping-winged monster. The sport continued 
excellent, and Cook, on the other side, brought up two 
large whiting and a pouting on the same line. The labour, 
however, of bringing up the lines from such a depth, joined 
to the rolling of the boat, was dreadful, and I fairly per- 
spired with the work, and perhaps the excitement as well. 
Nevertheless, I would not have forsaken the sport for a 
trifle, and I certainly enjoyed that and the following after- 
noon most thoroughly. We caught hardly any but large 
fish, and^our show in the end was one of the most imposing I 
had seen for a long time, not only for size but also for variety. 
As concerned the trouble of getting up the lines, we had, 
somewhere below, several patent winches, which, if screwed 
on the gunwale of the yacht, would have answered the 
purpose pretty fairly ; but the whole concern then seems so 
very mechanical that it loses its zest, and reduces the sport 
of sea fishing to " hooking by machinery." I do not believe 
in winches, except when several lines are at work, when it 
may then be expedient, if short-handed, to resort to such 
contrivances, although it cannot be denied that under any 
circumstances it robs the sport of all its charm by removing 
the direct cpmmunication of line between the fisherman's 
fingers and the mouth of the fish. 

Another thing I have to find fault with is the shock- 
ingly bad quality of some of the hooks and lines which now 
find their way into the market. Many of these hooks have 
positively no point — no sharp enough point, I mean — so 
that many tender feeders escape being fairly hooked. Other 
hooks are badly tempered ; some snapping like glass, and 
others, on the contrary, bending like lead. Then, again, 
many of the snoodings are badly secured, on rotten stuff, or 
on thoroughly kinking lines, which give no end of bother 
to .the amateur. I know that in order to compete with 
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-certain makers, most manufacturers have a tendency to 
iTcduce their prices, but that is an enormous mistake. It 
would be far better to charge double and give good stuff. 
For small fish, such as dabs, plaice, small whiting, pouting, 
coalfish, &c., most hooks will do tolerably well if sharp 
enough to pierce their way instantaneously, but for big fish 
many hooks are very deficient. If strong enough they are 
coarsely made, thereby rendering them far from attractive. 
If well turned out, as regards size and shape, the steel is 
deficient in temper. I would beg to point out these defects 
to the makers, and I would suggest to them that any im- 
provement in these respects would be highly desirable. 

From my experience, gathered as lately as in the trip I 
am now narrating, I have come to the conclusion that with 
better materials (and those we had were the best to be had) 
we ought to have had still greater sport, and other sea 
hookers with whom I have exchanged remarks thoroughly 
agree with me. Howbeit, the Killiney Bay realised my 
highest expectations, and may I never anchor in a worse 
spot for sea fishing ! In spite of most of our tackle giving 
way — in different ways ; some hooks breaking short, others 
being straightened ; some lines kinking to a fearful extent ; 
others knotting ; then, on catching in a splinter, giving way 
with a vengeance — we managed to get over forty fine fish. 
We had pretty fair weather until four P.M., when it began to 
squall, blow heavily, and rain. The sea turned shockingly 
rough, the wind most blustering, and the rain came down 
in blinding sheets. Under these dismal conditions our 
return to Kingstown Harbour was performed as if in a cloud, 
the land, both on Howth shore and on Dalkey shore, being 
quite shut from our view by an impenetrable wall of water. 
Darkness came on very quickly too, and under reefed main- 
sail, in a perfect downpour, we beat back to our quarters. 
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The Kingstown lighthouse fortunately pointed out the way 
in the nick of time, so that we were enabled to get back in 
safety ; but oh ! how dreary the harbour and its immediate 
neighbourhood did look. The red light revolved gloomily; 
and cast its rays like a streak of fire over the black angry 
sea at the mouth of the harbour ; all the shipping was 
trimmed and taut for a blow and a wetting; the rain 
pelted the piers in a pitiless manner : not a soul was to be 
seen but a few pilot men huddled up behind a shed and 
watching for a job; and some cars were getting a thorough 
and gratuitous wash on the stand opposite the railway 
station. Our own boat, whose deck and sails were so white 
and bright in the morning, was now dirty, wet, and in- 
describably slimy. The deck was a quagmire, thickly 
speckled with fish scales ; the sails hung wet, and clammy^, 
and dark ; everything seemed to weep, from the peak-hal- 
yard to the very rudder; and the cabin itself looked dismal 
enough, owing to the fire having been put out by the fury 
of the gale and the frequent incursions of the sea over our 
bows. Altogether, we were very glad to find ourselves 
under shelter. 

Nevertheless, the next morning being fine, we started 
again and went towards Bray for dabs and plaice until 
ten o'clock. Then we went to Dalkey, and remained 
there until one P.M. catching bream and codlings. . Finally 
we ran over to the Killiney Bay once more, and in a. 
deep channel, with a rough and ragged bottom, hooked 
congers, whiting, pouting, coalfish, skates, gurnards, and 
codlings by the score. I had only one shot at curlews, ag/?. 
missed them. Thus we spent two most pleasurable days,, 
and I voted our excursion to the Killiney Bay one of my 
most entertaining trips in search of sea fishing. 



FERRETING BANKS IN ESSEX. 

A FRIEND of mine wrote me before last Christmas that he 
intended going on a ferreting expedition over a farm in 
Essex, and asked me to join him. I readily agreed to do 
so ; and, as per agreement, my friend, his two companions, 
and I travelled together to Pitsea early in the morning of 
Boxing Day. 

We saw during the journey perfect squads of shooters 
bent like ourselves on a little sport of some sort, and we 
dropped them by half-dozens at nearly every station from 
Rainham downwards. At Purfleet several single-barrels 
were very prominent. At Tilbury five or six double and 
single guns wended their way to the shore with two or three 
retrieving dogs. At Stanford-le-Hope several field shooters 
were met by sundry conveyances at the station, and at 
Pitsea, where we got out, we found ourselves amidst a perfect 
forest of gunboxes and a troop of sporting dogs. 

The worthy farmer met us at the station with his cart, 
and drove us to the inn at Billericay, where we had a hasty 
lunch, and then went forth on sport intent. 

Our two friends had brought three ferrets with them, all 
white, and monsters they were ; in fact, far too big for the 
work. A lafge ferret is at most times a mistake ; but espe- 
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cially so for bank ferreting, where a slender and nimble 
ferret will work five holes against one worked by a big 
one. Moreover, we found that no muzzles had been 
brought, and, in consequence, great and many were the 
mishaps ; the bloodthirsty ferrets giving no end of play to 
the spades. 

As the day was cold and somewhat advanced when we 
began operations, it was deemed advisable to waste no time, 
and go at once to the best banks, so as to make sure of some 
sport before darkness set in. We accordingly wended our 

way across the fields and along sundry hedges, my spaniel, 

« 

Rover, beating the covert diligently and very cleverly ; and 
when we reached what the farmer announced as the best 
spot, we stopped, and opened the ferret-bag, placing the 
ferrets at different holes. Presently a squeak was heard, 
and what I had foretold happened, viz. one of the ferrets 
had fastened on a bunny, and either would not let him go, 
or could not let him go by him, as he was big enough to 
block almost any burrow. Fortunately the farm hand 
turned up just then with his spade, and he had his work 
cut out to rescue the truant. Whilst this was going on the 
second ferret came out, and was picked up and put to 
another burrow. Meanwhile the third also had got fast, 
and thus a good half-hour or more was wasted in digging 
him and his companion out. We then agreed to work 
them on lines, but what with their collars slipping and their 
being unmuzzled, and therefore enabled to bite at will, we 
had plenty to contend against, notwithstanding that they 
bolted a few bunnies to make up for loss of time. One of 
them, which got loose, was most obstinate, and rather 
inclined to be nasty. He would just pop out of a hole, but 
when an attempt was made to take him up he would show 
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fight and retreat again into the burrow, so that he would 
have taken a long time to catch had I not suggested to the 
man to offer him one of the dead rabbits. The plan suc- 
ceeded directly. The ferret laid hold of the most handy 
part, which happened to be an ear of the rabbit, and being 
as stubborn as a mule, fastened his spikes into it so reso- 
lutely that he was hauled out bodily, hanging from the ear. 

All this was rather entertaining for a time, but presently 
one of our party voting it slow, he and I agreed to have a 
turn on our own hook along the banks, and we went, taking 
Rover and a dachshund bitch with us, leaving the retriever 
bitch with the two other guns. No sooner were we started 
than Rover found a bunny, bolted him capitally, and my 
companion, being on the other side of the bank which the 
rabbit had chosen for his exit, gave him one barrel on the 
run, and as he was trying to get back to his hole, polished 
him off with his second. Whilst giving the rabbit to the 
man, my companion announced partridges close by. 

" They have just settled," said he ; " they came from over 
the road, flushed probably by the little dog. Let us go at 
them." 

Off we went, my companion's brother joining us for the 
nonce. We walked about fifty yards up the field, they 
being on one side of the hedge and I on the other, when I 
heard the well-known whirr, followed immediately by bang, 
bang, bang, bang ! and at the same instant five or six birds 
swerved over the hedge towards my side. I floored one 
and gave the benefit of the second barrel to a tailer, getting 
them both as dead as horse-shoes. 

" Capital ! " said the farmer. 

And my companions were somewhat astonished, I 
believe, at the successful right and left. They had missed 

o 2 
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their birds completely, to my great astonishment, as they 
had had excellent shots offered. 

After the usual chaff on the subject we resumed our 
different pursuits, and left the ferreters at work. A moment 
after the spaniel again found, and that time he bolted the 
rabbit my way. It is pretty to see a rabbit scampering 
away in the open. How he bounds, to be sure ! more like 
an India-rubber ball than anything I can call to mind. 
However, my first barrel rolled him head over heels in full 
swing, and put a stop to his bounding forever. Then 
another bunny got on foot, and as we crossed the road and 
entered the next field, he went to ground. Fortunately a 
lad who lived in a farmhouse close by had just joined our 
companions with his own ferret, a very pretty little polecat 
doe, very clever, and very handy (I bought her of him sub- 
sequently), and he came to help us out of our difficulty. 

" Come, Polly," said he to his ferret, " go in there, that's 
a good girl. Go in, now, go in ! " 

In she went, and whilst we stood by eyeing the hole 
very dubiously with our fingers on the trigger, I caught 
sight of a bunny bolting about twenty yards off higher up 
the hill. I settled him at once before he had time to bolt 
again in the hedge, and another rabbit was caught by the 
ferret. Neither, however, would stir ; and the spade had 
again to be brought into requisition. After some little 
digging they were both got at, and the rabbit being allowed 
to run, I, who took position for firing, killed it, whilst my 
companion, who had taken his stand handy so as to clip it 
if I missed it, had to be content with looking on. We then 
enlisted the services of the lad with the ferret, and went on 
our way ferreting every hole we could find that had any 
appearance of having been frequented of late by the bunny 
family. 
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When we reached the top of the hill we had a shot at 
some wood-pigeons. I made sure I had hit one and it was 
coming down, so fired at another, and thus lost both. My 
companion missed also a handsome cross-shot. 

We then had a walk round a very large field in the hope 
of finding other birds or a hare ; but were doomed to dis- 
appointment, as neither were to be seen. It turned out 
afterwards that some greyhounds had been coursing over 
the land early in the morning before our arrival, so our 
failure was nothing to be wondered at, at least as concerned 
hares. 

When we had done beating both hedges and field, our 
companions joined us, and we all went in a body, getting 
the dogs to beat well the hedges and such other bits of 
covert where anything might be in hiding, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed our outing, getting no end of fun out of the ferrets 
and the dogs. 

We saw several flocks of lapwings, many wood-pigeons 
{very wild), two or three bunches of partridges, no hares, 
and a pretty fair sprinkling of rabbits, so that, altogether, 
our trip to Essex was not devoid of interest and sport. 

We had a quiet dinner at the inn, and were just in time 
to start in order to catch the 7.28 P.M. train from Southend, 
This was almost completely filled, and how all the people 
who were waiting at Pitsea and the other stations managed 
to find room therein is more than I can tell. There were 
loads of shooters, dogs, and game going back to town, and 
I trust everyone found on Boxing Day as entertaining sport 
as we did. 

I cannot conclude without tendering my best thanks 
to my friend, his companions, and the farmer over whose 
land we sported, for the pleasurable day I had with 
them. 



AN EVENING'S FLIGHTING AT RYE, 

SUSSEX. 



Returning from Southend after a yachting trip> we 
met in the train a gentleman who had been sporting at 
Pitsea. Much to my gratification I found him highly 
pleased with my two series of ** Trips," and his praise 
was all the pleasanter because he did not know that the 
author was amongst his listeners. It seems that, taking 
some hints from the afore-mentioned books, this sportsman 
has been making a series of excursions, and he stated that 
of all the places he had yet visited Rye was the most 
entertaining. 

" I should have thought Poole, or the Orwell, or the 
Stour, or the Southampton Water better," I remarked. 

" Ah ! " he rejoined, " so they would be, from boats ; 
but I cannot stand the sea. I must be content to tramp in 
marshes where a little fun is to be had. Now a place like 
the marsh at Rye, where no one interferes with you, is a 
treat to men like myself. I went there lately and shot 
more than sixty birds in two days, ring-plovers, sand- 
pipers, shanks, gray plovers, two ducks, a teal, and a 
curlew." 
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" How did you get the ducks ? " I asked. 

" Flighting," he said. " I intend going there again in a 
day or two, and will take a large gun. My 12-bore was 
too small for that sort of work." 

I thought I should like to run down there myself, and 
the stranger screed to drop me a line when he reached the 
place, and let me know what chance there was of sport. 

Three days later on amongst my letters was one with 
the Rye postmark on the envelope. 

" I have had seven shots this evening," ran the epistle. 
" I bagged three ducks, missed the others, and should have 
had them with a still heavier gun. Mine is a double 8-bore, 
and it carries well, but the shots were very high." 

" Just the sort of thing to try the range of my new 
4-bore," I thought ; and pouncing on an A B C guide, found 
that by taking the 9.8 train from London Bridge Station 
I should get to Rye somewhere about half-past one in good 
time for lunch and a tramp to the marsh. I bundled a 
few 4-bore cartridges into a game-bag, hurried out, fortu- 
nately found a hansom, and caught the train beautifully. 

At Rye I called at the inn where my acquaintance had 
put up, and was told that he had gone down to the marsh 
at about five in the morning. I was ferried over to the 
right shore, as I did not mean to waste time over the 
saltings on the left side of the creek, and climbing up the 
wall, took the 4-bore gun out of its cover. I had kept it in 
its " sheath '' until then, fearing lest some provincial wag 
should joke upon its dimensions. I soon saw many of the 
smaller waders, but did not waste my shot on them, and 
about a mile from the ferry I saw a lonely curlew feeding 
in the creek. He was about a hundred yards from the 
bank, and I carefully walked under the shelter of the sea- 
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wall until I popped up and had a quiet peep. The curlew- 
was there still, but his head was erect, and he was evidently- 
listening. I dropped back, and when I looked again he had 
resumed feeding. I arranged as secure a footing as possible 
on the slanting bank, expecting a tremendous recoiJ, and 
pulled just as he started. He went down like a castle of 
cards without a struggle, and when I went to pick him up 
I carefully counted my footsteps and found them to be one 
hundred and seven. As for the shot, it was No. 2, and 
its marks were plainly visible on the flat, where it had 
cut a series of streaks so straight and so ragged as to leave 
no doubt in my mind as to the strength of each pellet when 
it had passed there. So far the trial was very satisfactory. 
About half a mile farther about forty gray plovers crossed 
the wall a very long distance from me. I fired when they 
were quite over and killed four. I saw nothing else, and 
walked on until I reached the little village, near the ship- 
ping. At the door of the inn stood a man waving his hat, 
and I forthwith recognised my acquaintance of the train. 

" I have only shot a duck this morning," said he, " but 
now that you are here with this terrible instrument of yours, 
I don't doubt that we shall make a good bag in the 
evening." 

I then showed him my curlew and plovers, and he 
exhibited some two dozen birds of various species, which 
he had shot in the marsh. As I looked at my com- 
panion's gun (an excellent central-fire double 8-bore) I * 
expressed my astonishment that he had any cause of com- 
plaint as to its range and killing power. 

" Such a gun ought to smash a duck at eighty yards," 
I said, " and overhead at a far greater distance. How is it . 
then that you missed some of the birds ? " 
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My new friend could not tell, but I soon found out where 
the fault was. On the other side* of the harbour was a man 
with a gun, and presently we heard him " doubling " on 
something. It was a mallard, and he came full tilt towards 
us, crossing the harbour almost amidst the rigging of a coal 
brig. 

" Now," I whispered, " here is an easy shot for you. The 
bird is not more than sixty yards high ; you are bound to 
have him.'' 

In fact I was so sure he would be brought down that I 
did not get ready. My comrade fired as the bird was 
coming to us, and hit him, but did not drop him. In his 
flurry he redoubled the dose before the duck had passed us, 
and it swerved high and flew away. I explained to my 
friend that shooting at ducks in that style was a simple 
waste of ammunition. But he objected : "They go so fast, 
that if I had waited until he had cleared our heads, I don't 
think I should have had time to reach him." I assured him 
that he would presently find out his mistake. 

Shortly afterwards we passed the fort, and were hardly 
clear of it when we saw a brace of teal flying over the mouth 
of the harbour, and noticed that they dropped almost under 
the second wooden bridge. Signing to my 'companion, I 
took him down by the first bridge. We then crept over 
and just as we were going to look up, he exclaimed that 
they were going, and bang, bang ! went his gun. One was 
hit, so I aimed at the other. It was awkward to follow him 
quickly, as a heavy gun puts a shooter out when he is not 
yet quite accustomed to it ; but the result was nevertheless 
highly satisfactory. When I pulled trigger I saw the teal 
collapsing, and my neighbour at the same moment pro- 
nounced the welcome verdict " Dead ! " The other one 
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had dropped in a lot of high grass, and the dog was 
sent to pick it up first, ^s it was only wounded. Then 
we went for its companion; and, after a glass and 
a look at our watches we agreed to take our stations. 
My friend went about a hundred yards from me and 
stood behind some large rocks brought there to repair 
the wall, whilst I walked down by the off-side of the 
second bridge. Presently two more men appeared. One 
stopped near the sea-shore, the other remained halfway 
between the fort and the bridge. The first shot was fired 
by the man at the Point. Boom ! went his gun, evidently 
* by the sound a large-bore single. We look up. A teal, 
missed evidently, and flying up the harbour about sixty 
yards from the shore. My neighbour waits, and putting in 
practice my precepts, waits so long that I, fearing his gun 
had missed fire, hastily shouldered and pulled trigger. At 
the same moment his first shot is also fired, each can claim 
a half of the teal. The dog jumps boldly into the sea, and 
fetches the bird. We reload just in time. A duck and a 
drake pass overhead on my right. I send them a shot, but 
am conscious of not having done it cleverly. Had I pitched 
the gun farther to the right I ought to have bagged the 
drake who was leading, although both birds were somewhat 
high. My neighbour on the left draws a little nearer, and 
presently fires, but I could not see a bird, and I believe the 
gun had gone off by accident. Whilst I am looking at him 
the man near the sea fires again, and this time something 
certainly falls. The darkness is now increasing, and although 
the moon shows herself at intervals between the heavy clouds 
which flit across the sky, it is difficult to see anything, and 
several birds pass without being fired at. 
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Finally, we have a broadside . at three ducks, and get 
one, and that concludes our sport. 

We pick up birds and cartridge-bags, and retrace our 
footsteps ; the other men disappear in the marsh, and I 
suspect they went to some of the pools in the hope of a 
moonlight " rake " at some unsuspecting company. 

All considered, our sport was not to be sneezed at. 
Flighting is excellent fun ; but the walk back to the ferry 
at Rye was simply killing. I thought the ferry had removed 
itself a mile or two farther than it was in the afternoon ; 
but at last we arrived at the landing-place, and soon made 
ourselves comfortable. Not for long though, for I intended 
returning by the evening train, and my friend's arrange- 
ments coinciding with mine, we came back to town together, 
landing at London Bridge at about ten o'clock. 



SHORE SHOOTING AT 
NORTH FLEET. 



During a shore-shooting trip to Purfleet I was informed 
by a Purfleet boatman that pretty fair sport in the way of 
small sea-birds was to be had in the Northfleet salt-water 
marshes, and I accordingly made up my mind to go there, 
and try, at the earliest opportunity, what sort of fun the 
ground could afford. 

I knew it of old as a fair sample, in hard weather, of 
what a salt marsh can yield ; but I had not shot over it 
thoroughly for some years, and it was therefore with more 
than pleasure that one frosty morning I started for it, vid 
London Bridge, at some unearthly hour — 6.50, I think. 
There is always in the thought of going to revisit an old 
shooting-ground a feeling akin to going to meet an old 
friend ; but as. regards salt-water marshes the feeling is 
always much more intensified, because these marshes are 
very seldom to any extent materially altered, so that you 
generally recognise in them at a glance every spot which 
may have been in years past identified in your memory 
with some lucky or otherwise incident of sport, simply 
because these spots are just in the same state as they were 
years before. 
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Thus, when I arrived at Northfleet at 7.50, or there- 
abouts, and from the hill saw below the road the wide 
marsh stretching up to the river, I stopped and scanned 
its appearance with lively interest. Yes, everything was 
still as it used to be — there were the meadows, the fields, 
the creeks, and there was the ditch by the hedge where, 
years ago, I had bagged a big snipe, after a good two 
hours' tramp, during which I had met with nothing worth 
powder and shot. I remembered vividly everything con- 
nected with the finding and bagging of that snipe. My 
old pointer bitch found it, and " stood " well. I was on the 
other side of the ditch ; the snow covered the hills, and the 
ground under foot was frozen. I kicked at some ice in a 
wheel track, and up went scolopax with a- tidy load of 
No. 7 shot in such close attendance that it overtook him 
and pitched him headlong into the creek. The picture of 
the bird thus coming down in mid air was at the time 
indelibly stamped on my memory ; and when on the 
morning in question I stood scanning the marsh, and my 
eye fell upon the identical ditch where the performance 
had been enacted, I killed that snipe over again, and saw 
it fall once more ! Oh memory ! Thou art one of the 
greatest blessings to sportsmen, for they live in their past, 
and always revel thereat. 

Well, I might have indulged somewhat longer in my 
contemplation of the marsh had the weather been a little 
warmer ; but as it was, on the contrary, extremely sharp 
and keen in the early morning, I went down into the marsh 
at once, so as to keep myself tolerably warm and comforts 
able. That is the beauty of these cold autumnal days, 
though, for the more you walk the better you feel, and 
you are withal as lively as a kitten, just because you are in 
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a glow, whilst the atmosphere around you is rather bracy. 
The old pointer bitch with whom I had at first become 
acquainted with the Northfleet marshes had then been 
dead for some years. She was a good one to beat a marsh 
with, but I question much whether my springer is not 
better than she was, This dog keeps close to the gun in a 
marsh and works well by signal — a great point this in 
marsh-shooting. Well, we began work as soon as we 
entered the marsh by having a rattling right and left at 
two wood-pigeons. 

The two wood-pigeons bagged, I got the dog to beat a 
long ditch that runs parallel to a ploughed field, and out of 
that ditch, after a persevering and diligent search, and after 
many starts caused by tomtits, titlarks, and other insignifi- 
cant little wretches, who would jump up suddenly as if 
they were worth shooting, Rover sprang a jack-snipe. I 
fired, and to this day I could give my solemn word that I 
fired well and covered him beautifully • but he went, and 
being too far then, and the powder smoke having created 
around me a sort of haze, through which I could not 
discern quickly enough the bird's whereabouts, I refrained 
from firing the second barrel, but stooped under the smoke 
to see where the jack was going. He pitched into a 
plgughed field about two hundred yards from me. I 
marked the spot well, and, clearing the ditch, went in 
chasd When I reached the place I sent the dog about, 
and at the first cast, down wind, he scented the bird, drove 
to it, and flushed it beautifully. I did not miss it that 
time. I picked it up with great glee, and placed it into 
my net. The two pigeons and the jack-snipe looked very 
well indeed in it, and as I had fired only four shots, and 
had just come, so to speak, I was very pleased with myself, 
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with my gun, with the dog, and with that fine world of 
ours which provides such fine things to shoot as snipe and 
other birds. 

Whilst I was putting things shipshape in the bag, and 
slipping new cartridges in my coat pocket, a waterman went 
by across the marsh, and firom him I inquired about the 
tide. 

" It is just on the turn, master," says he. 

" What time will it be up ? " I ask. 

" About noon, sir, and a tidy high tide it will be too, I 
think ; leastways, it was so last night, and I should not 
advise you to stay in the marsh then, for you might be 
detained in it for an hour or so if the creeks should overflow 
their banks." 

I knew pretty well all about that sort of thing, having 
been caught there before, and I said I did not much mind 
it, provided there were birds to be had. 

He then said there were plenty of birds to be seen, espe- 
cially towards Greenhithe, but they were shy, and a boat 
would be needed to cross the creeks. Should he bring his 
boat round 1 

" By all means," I replied, " and moreover we will go 
with the boat along the shore as far as Erith — ^we may see 
birds there. It used to be a good place formerly, and in 
spite of the Greenhithe mills, factories, and other works, 
there might be birds about still. But there is no hurry. 
You need not bring the boat round until the tide is nearly 
high, as I want to take advantage of the low tide now to 
beat up the creeks." 

" All right ! " He understood perfectly well how the case 
stood ; and I agreed to go to. the beacon if I could at half- 
past eleven, and he would be there, with his craft in readi- 
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ness. We then parted. He went towards the shore of the 
river, and I began a thorough inspection of the creeks. 

On my way thither I found two or three sandpipers 
feeding on the mud, and bagged one. Then I arrived at a 
large creek, which divides the marsh towards Greenhithe, 
and in this creek I found here and there narrow beds of 
coarse reeds. In these reeds I sent the dog, and out of 
sundry open bits of ground between the said reed-beds, he 
flushed some half-a-dozen ox-birds, besides many more which 
got up from the opposite bank as we turned up in sight. 
Altogether the fun was amazing and the "messing" tremen- 
dous. Those who have never tried crossing and recrossing 
creeks at low tide have no idea how sticky and slimy the 
Thames mud can be. I had no long boots; never wear any 
when tramping, for a very good reason — I cannot walk with 
them, they tiring me so tremendously. Such do very welt 
for yachting, or punting, or boating ; but to beat a marsh 
with thick long boots is a downright fallacy. It seems 
plausible enough when you dress and get ready ; and as 
you haul on your long boots, you think very complacently 
how cosy you will be in them, how warm your feet will be 
throughout, and how dry your socks will remain. But wait 
until you begin the real business, and then won*t "a change 
come over the scene." Perspiration will reek from your 
forehead, and your exertions will " do " you in two .hours,, 
when you will find yourself regularly fagged, and positively 
sick of lifting your ponderous foot-coverings with their 
pound or so each of mud sticking on to them. I know 
thoroughly well what it is, having tried it all, and having 
had a dab in " everything on the board " in the way of 
wildfowl shooting. Therefore, even supposing that you 
could manage to keep the inside of your long boots free 
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from any invasion of water (a rare feat this, as long boots 
have an unlucky knack of getting their wearers into water 
just two inches deeper than the boots are high) you will 
find it impossible to go on all day with them. At least I 
have found it so, and have never yet met a man who could 
stand them. 

Well then, I had no long boots. I wore ordinary 
shooting-boots and ordinary flax gaiters, just to keep my 
breeches taut and tight. Of course I got my feet very 
wet. I will even go the length of saying that I got wet 
up to my knees ; but what of it t It was only salt water, 
and it does one good to paddle into it. Did we not all of 
us, when we were youngsters, revel in floundering in sea- 
water at all seasons of the year whenever we had a chance 1 
Well then, why should we not now } I, for one, don't mind 
it. That is, when it is likely to lead to anything in the 
way of shooting — cela s'entend. If there was nothing to be 
obtained in that line by my paddling about in the mud, I 
would not paddle then — of course not ; and I do not think 
anyone else would either, unless he were a maniac. But 
when sport is concerned, that is a different affair altogether 
— it puts a new complexion on most things ; in fact, cela 
excuse tout, and, as a matter of fact, both Rover and I were 
in a dreadful mess before we had done with the Northfleet 
creeks. 

The greatest impediment in the way of clean shooting 
was the thickness of the atmosphere. There was a kind of 
haze hanging over the marsh, and there being no sun to 
dispel it and no wind to blow it away, there it remained all 
day, and a great nuisance it was, as it made the firing of 
a second barrel a troublesome bother and a perfect lottery. 
How can one see where to send one's shot when there is a 
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thick film before one's face, and one seems to be in a cloud 
on a mountain top. That is the worst of black powder. 
A trustworthy servant enough it proves to be in clear and 
warm weather, but a great bother it is on damp days, when 
its dense smoke is anything but conducive to good sport. 
(Since this was penned,^ I have tried the Schultze powder^ 
have found it eminently satisfactory, and now use no 
other, as is well known to most sporting readers, to whom 
my advocacy of the Schultze is tolerably familiar.) 

On the day in question I am certain that I could have 
bagged half-a-dozen more birds than I actually did had I 
had my first barrel loaded with some smokeless — or, at 
least, comparatively so — compound. 

Now those of my readers- who happen to be acquainted 
with the Northfleet marshes will remember well, and 
probably to their cost, that the long creek whose mouth 
is just at the Point, opposite the Greenhithe wharves, 
is a nasty, treacherous sort of customer to deal with, 
as in softie parts it allows you to cross over easily, and 
then suddenly gets filled with the tide, and cuts you 
off from the main marsh. This happened to me. I had 
shot a gray plover, and had gone across the creek to look 
for it, as it had run away somewhere in the thick grass ; 
but when I had put the dog on the track and recovered my 
bird, and then bethought myself of returning the same way 
I had come, I found that an extra foot or two of water 
had flowed in, and I had, perforce, to remain on the side 
where I was. The tide then had another hour to flow, and 
I felt in no trepidation, as I could, had I wished it, have 
made my way to the cultivated land below the railway, 
^nd walked on the bank, but I wanted to get along the 
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shore at high tide, as agreed upon with the waterman I had 
met in the morning. 

Meanwhile, as the tide began to flow in rapidly and to 
cover the mud, the birds began to be uneasy and restless, 
as is usually the case with them under such circumstances. 
Those that were on the mud near the Northfleet limekilns 
and other works got up in flocks and flew here and there, 
seemingly without any settled, notions as to what was best 
just then for them to do ; and I had four double shots at 
two such companies, who gave me splendid opportunities 
in their evolutions. Several of the birds, however, fell on 
the off side of the creek, and I had to wait until the boat 
turned up in order to pick them up. 

At about twelve the man hove in sight with his wherry, 
and he soon reached me. I then went over, picked up 
seven birds, all told, and lost a runner ; and then, re- 
embarking, we set her head against the strong tide to clear 
out of the creek, and there we were, on the river Thames, 
with a strong south-easter blowing the spray " all over the 
shop," fortunately on the Essex shore though. This was 
the only good point in our favour, and we tried hard to 
nail these birds that were here and there on the shore, but 
we found it next to impossible, except in two or three 
instances. I bagged a shank and an ox-bird, but saw no 
large birds within anything like range. There were four 
teal in a bunch on the river, but they got up before we 
were within a quarter of a mile of them. Then several 
ducks turned up, but did not even offer to settle, and kept 
very high up, and that was all. There were plenty of sea- 
gulls, crows, starlings, fieldfares, larks, &c., and somebody 
on the Purfleet shore was peppering them well, judging 

p 2 
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from the firing that was taking place there. We sailed lip 
to Erith, when I went to the hotel and got a hot luncheon, 
which, I flatter myself, I richly deserved. I was ravenously 
hungry, and so was the dog. There is nothing like a good 
tramp, followed by a sail, to sharp-set one's appetite ; and 
if only for that end the trip would be worth ten times the 
money it costs. 

When we arrived at Erith it was nearly three P.M., and 
already the gray tints of dusk were spreading themselves 
over the shores of the river, and made the far-away shipping 
appear as though wrapped up in the evening mist. Ere I 
had done my meal it was four o'clock, and though I felt stiff, 
and consequently rather unwilling to undergo any further 
exertion, I would certainly have gone back to the marsh 
for the sake of the evening shooting at the flocks of ox-birds 
and sandpipers, which I know always abound there, had 
not the man come in to announce that a nasty drizzling 
rain had set in, and was likely to last until late. I there- 
fore reluctantly gave up going back, and asking for the 
next train to town, I was informed that, if I started at 
once, I might just catch the 4.10 train. I did so, and was 
landed at London Bridge in a little under the hour, a very 
stiff, but very happy man. 

In the train I looked over my bag and counted my 
birds. I thought I had nearly forty, but found only five- 
and-twenty. The best was my jack-snipe, the next best 
a plover, then two shanks, the rest was a mixture of ox-birds, 
pipers, woodpigeons, &c. ; so that the sport had been poor 
as regards size, but it had been unequalled in fun, and that 
was the essential point at issue. 

I heard that some teal were known to go over the river 
of an evening and morning at flight time, and I decided 
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upon going down to see whether they could not be brought 
to bag, somehow, when the first sharp north-easter would 
set in. I have not done so, however, else I would have let 
my readers know the result of the trip, which I sincerely 
hoped would have proved successful, for a brace of teal nicely 
cooked is a dish I greatly relish (like most sportsmen, I am 
a bit of an epicure), and I would cheerfully give a trifle 
just now to see a brace of these birds coming towards me, 
and likely to pass within tolerable range of my gun. Would 
not I have a shy at them with pleasure, that is all ! 



ON THE SWALE. 



The ways of some of the professional wildfowl shooters 
and fishermen are remarkably queen Thus when my 
friend Tom and I made our efttrde at Queenborough, on 
our way to the yacht (which was waiting for us in the 
little harbour), we were respectively met by some of 
the natives in two very different ways, and that simply 
owing to the bore of the guns we individually carried, 
strange as the assertion may appear. The fact of the 
matter, was simply this: Tom's big gun had been left on 
board; and he accordingly had only brought down with him 
a cripple gun, a double i2-bore, whereas my own i2-bore, 
for cripple chase, being aboard, I had brought my new full 
choked 4-bore central-fire single-barrel, built expressly for 
me by Messrs. ToUey, of Birmingham. Now when the 
Queenborough sea-folks caught sight of Tom with his 
modest instrument they unanimously voted him a fool, and 
went into fits of laughter ; and one of them (much to Tom's 
annoyance) had actually the very remarkable impudence to 
ask him if he came with that "thing'* to shoot wildfowl ! 
Well, the whole tribe were still mightily enjoying the joke 
when I came up, and at the sight of my 4-bore the fellows 
scowled at me with very wry faces, and most of them forth- 
with went indoors, looking unspeakably cross. 
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Of course I felt very sorry, but showed forth my sorrow 
in a peculiar manner, inasmuch that I roared with laughter, 
and this greatly incensed an elderly and rather vicious- 
looking old salt. 

"Be you a comin' to shute about 'ere?" he asked 
crossly. 

" Mind your own business," I answered. And, strange 
to say, the old boy was incensed ! Pity, was it not ? The 
great secret of the affair was simply that curlews and other 
wary fowl had made their appearance on the shores of the 
Medway and of the Swale, and, accordingly, the native 
shooters preferred shooting them themselves to seeing 
strangers do it. They thought, when they perceived Tom's 
encumbrance, that we were "playful" gunners, and they 
could not accordingly resist a joke and a grin at our 
expense ; but the sight of the breechloading 4-bore gun, 
bigger by a shade or two than the largest of the pro- 
fessionals' muzzle-loaders, induced a change in their feelings; 
hence the discontent that prevailed at its appearance. 
Moreover, our lad was literally groaning under the weight 
of our ammunition, and it foreboded a " lively time " to the 
fowl on both estuaries. 

As we walked on towards the " hard " we had our first 
shot, so that within five minutes of our having left the 
train we had a bird in hand, much to the annoyance of the 
old salt, who had the benefit of the entertainment all to 
himself, and yet did not seem to appreciate it. It happened 
in this wise : I had two or three loose 4-bore cartridges in 
my Ulster pockets, and seeing three curlews coming over 
the harbour with the evident intention of settling on the off 
side, I loaded, closed the gun, and when the confiding birds 
had cleared the rigging of sundry fishing smacks (over 
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which they passed unconcernedly), and were well over the 
bank, I covered the leader, pulled, and got him there and 
then, at a range of about eighty yards — a pretty short 
range for a 4-bore. 

Thereupon our friend on the yacht popped his head out 
of the cockpit and waved his hat. 

When we were all together, I told him what reception 
we had met with on our arrival ; but the man who had been 
engaged as pilot for us declared that those who had shown 
so much ill-feeling did not actually belong to Queenborough ! 
This made their remarks then all the more extraordinary, 
and, if I were they, I would certainly get an Act of 
Parliament passed at the earliest opportunity, in order to 
prevent anybody but themselves, from shooting seafowl 
and wildfowl. This animosity of professionals is of very 
long standing, and had it not been for the conviction of a 
punt-shooter, some years ago, for deliberately firing and 
disabling a rival punter with a shot from his swivel-gun, no 
doubt there would have been a great many more "atrocities" 
in the same line. 

As it is, a great deal of ill-feeling still exists between 
professionals, but this is quite put in the shade by their 
anything but friendly sentiments towards amateurs. It 
seems that many shooters, having been in some way deprived 
of late of their game-shooting, have paid very great attention 
to my wildfowl-shooting excursions, as published in BelVs 
Life and The Country within the last few years, and an 
impulse has thus been given to the sport which fairly 
threatens to some extent to take it out of the professionals* 
hands. Not a few gentlemen have set up wildfowl yachts, 
many more have taken to shore shooting, and on each good 
estuary several have started punts. This is naturally 
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gratifying to me, and it is equally naturally irritating to the 
few professionals who used to have all the fun in their own 
hands. But then times are changed, and since game- 
shooting proper is passing rapidly and surely into the hands 
of a very select few, on account of the great value which 
shootings have reached, it must be expected that those 
sportsmen who have been thus thrown out of their sport 
should look out for another branch wherein to satisfy their 
craving for shooting, hence the great attention which was 
bestowed individually on my articles as they first appeared, 
and afterwards in their collected form. 

However, whilst taking credit to myself to a certain 
extent for the great increase in lovers of wildfowl and sea- 
fowl shooting, there is no doubt that a few drawbacks are 
to be pointed out in the course pursued by some shore 
shooters. Thus, not very long ago, after an article of mine 
had appeared in BelPs Life concerning the sea sport to be 
had at a certain spot, over one hundred shooters visited the 
marsh within a week or so of the publication of the article, 
and amongst the hundred or so of visitors, one or two, I 
fancy, must have indulged in far more than the article 
recommended, inasmuch as they overran the neighbouring 
lands and killed game. Now this is to be deplored, and I 
must protest against such a course being pursued, as it 
renders other shooters, who are bond fide looking for seafowl 
and wildfowl, liable to annoyances and suspicion. 

To return now to my trip on the Swale. I must premise 
that the said Swale, defacto^ makes the Island of Sheppey. 
It cuts from the Medway to the Thames a bit of land some 
twelve miles long by five broad, and in those sixty odd 
square miles are several rather important towns (amongst 
these Sheerness), and about a score of hamlets and villages. 
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On the west runs the Medway, about two miles wide from 
shore to shore, just opposite Queenborough, and if a shooter 
chooses to sail up that river, he will find on both shores 
creeks innumerable and birds to his heart's content. 

It was a little after twelve, noon, when we boarded the 
yacht, and we forthwith held a council of war, whilst the 
men proceeded to clear the yacht out of harbour. Then we 
anchored in mid-stream in the Medway, and having refreshed 
ourselves prepared for a start by drawing up the dinghy, 
and placing therein a tin ammunition box, several rugs, our 
guns, and a bottle of sherry with some biscuits. Then we 
stepped in, and the pilot and the lad took the oars, whilst 
our host, running up sails, undertook to sail the yacht round 
with his man, and wait for us opposite Whitstable. It was 
high tide nearly, so we pulled with a will on our left into 
the harbour again and then into West Swale. I took my 
4-bore and my i2-bore forward in the bows ; Tom remained 
astern, and we began work at the Point, near Chitney 
Marshes, where above two hundred sandpipers were spread, 
over a bit of marsh, by fives and sixes. There was, how- 
ever, a man in the marsh, and before we were near enough 
for any attempt at a shot, he fired inland, and all our birds 
rose. They flew in every direction at first, then wheeled 
together, and passed us in straggling order. I took the 
i2-bore and floored five ; Tom got two with one barrel and 
one with the other, this last a beautiful shot. We picked 
them up, and found them to be four ox-birds, two sand- 
pipers, and two ring plovers. A wounded sandpiper went, 
moreover, ashore, and the land-shooter*s dog took it to his 
master. He offered to give it back to us (much to our 
astonishment), but we thanked him and he kept it. 

When we turned the boat^s head due east again, the 
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pilot declared he had seen several curlews flying over the 
marsh, and he asserted that, as they were going towards the 
Swale, in all likelihood we should find them higher up on our 
way. This information was not to be despised, and accor- 
dingly Tom came forward to keep me company, the men 
shifting their seats lower. Presently I saw a whimbrel on the 
port shore, feeding very gravely. Tom begged to be allowed 
to shoot it, and I magnanimously, as he expressed it, let 
him have the forward post. He nailed the half-curlew 
beautifully. Near the railway bridge we picked up three 
greenshanks between us, and on the other side we got a 
snipe, flushed, I believe, by our brother knight-of-the-trigger 
in the marsh. 

" It is a redshank," said our pilot, when he first saw it. 

'* It is a greenshank," exclaimed Tom. 

I looked on and at first said nothing, but finally remarked 
that it flew very much like a snipe, when suddenly it 
crocheted our way, and passed us at incredible speed about 
fifty yards off*, and ten yards above the river. Being 
forward at the time, I had the best chance. Fired, missed ; 
fired again, just when Tom was pulling his first trigger, and 

■ 

we got the bird. 

" I tell you what it is, gentlemen," then said the pilot 
as we were rowing to pick up the bird, "we shall never 
manage to reach the yacht before dusk this evening at this 
rate, if we have to go back for shots. We have fully 
twelve miles now before us, and if we don't make haste 
we shall have low tide at four or five, and be probably 
stranded." 

This was an unanswerable argument Missing the 
yacht would never do, so I proposed then that we should 
go on as fast as we could until we had* quite cleared the 
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Swale (a good four or five hours* work, be it borne in 
mind), and then we would lay to and fire away at birds 
until the yacht turned up. This was agreed to, and the 
tide having turned, and being accordingly in our favour, 
we, the oars being steadily brought into play, made 
good way, taking only such shots as literally came in 
our way. 

And we had our fill of such. There is not the slightest 
doubt that shore-birds are now as abundant as ever, and 
shooting them is as pretty and as difficult a practice as can 
well be conceived, especially from a small boat, when the 
motions of the light craft, added to the naturally extra- 
ordinary evolutions of the birds, renders the knocking 
them over a deed bristling with difficulties. Hence, 
probably, its very great charm. 

We certainly thoroughly enjoyed ourselves — at least as 
far as shooting was concerned, and had it not been that 
when the sun began setting the weather became overcast 
and it began raining, our trip would have been an un- 
mitigated treat. As it was, the rain poured down just at 
dusk, and as we had then two or three miles yet to cover 
ere we could hope to clamber on board the yacht, whose 
riding light was swinging slowly off Shellness Point, we 
were fairly drenched during the journey. Now few things 
are more unpleasant than a steady downpour of rain when 
you are in an open boat. In a few minutes everything and 
everybody is wet through — clothes stick to one's back as 
though glued there ; the guns are hardly to be handled ; 
sea and sky seem but one element ; and the pit, pat, patter, 
of the rain whacking on the seats and on the water has a 
most depressing effect on one's spirits. We sat huddled 
up on our seats like hedgehogs, and our remarks were 
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doleful enough ; but when we were once more in dry 
clothes in the cabin, when dinner was placed on the table, 
and our first glass of sherry was drunk to "better luck 
next time as regards weather,*' we felt quite reconciled to 
the hardships we had endured. 

Early the next morning I turned up on deck, at 
flighting time, with my 4-bore, and with the lad as my 
assistant (Tom being too lazy to get up). I clipped a duck, 
a teal, and a curlew, in something less than a quarter of an 
hour, without shifting my place from the cockpit. The. lad, 
after every shot, rowed after the birds to pick them up, 
and in every case they were quite dead. 

A cackle of geese passing very high later on, when we 
were at breakfast, I rushed out, when the man called out 
that something was in sight ; but, before I could clear the 
gun, over which the men had inadvertently placed their 
tarpaulins and oilcloths, the geese were too far to be 
reached, and so we had to be content with looking at them. 

We soon after set sail for Gravesend, and had a few 
shots on our way, getting with the 4-bore another couple 
of ducks out of a company at sea off Sheemess, and some 
shore-birds along shore, and we landed at Tilbury perfectly 
satisfied with our two days* outing. 

I can recommend the same trip to my readers. Let 
them take plenty of ammunition. We fired over 200 
shots. Verbum sap. As regards the 4-bore gun, I was per- 
fectly delighted with it. It is forty inches in the barrel, 
so that with its stock it comes only to about my chin, and, 
for its size and power, it is neither heavy nor clumsy. The 
bore is four at the breech and six at the muzzle. Moreover, 
the gun is full-choked, and its killing power I consider 
unrivalled. Those, therefore, of my correspondents who 
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have asked me for details about it may depend that an 
instrument of the same sort is the thing to rely upon for 
long and extra hard shots. In fact, short of a punt-gun, I 
know nothing to compare to it, and no bird, however 
tough, can stand three ounces of No. 2 shot coming from 
such a gun, up to any reasonable range. 



a 



IN A LEAKY "TUB" ON THE 

THAMES. 



Some time ago, just as I was thinking about preparing for 
a trip, I received a letter from a new correspondent, to the 
purport that he had bought (or rather was buying) a little 
yacht. 

" My knowledge of boats being strictly confined ta row- 
ing boats, I would consider it a great favour if you would 
kindly agree to come for a sail with me in my intended 
purchase;" his letter went on, "you would then see what 
she is like, and if she is fit for the purpose. I have read 
your books, * Shooting and Fishing Trips,' and acting on 
the hints therein contained — anent wildfowl shooting — I 
have looked about for a little yacht that would be handy ; 
and I think, if this one proves suitable, that she will be a 
rare bargain." 

Now I do liot much believe in rare bargains ; but still 
last year has been unexceptionably bad in every commer- 
cial respect, and I know that, as a consequence thereof, 
some yachting men (of the cruising class especially) have 
been unfortunately obliged to relinquish their favourite 
pastime, and many yachts, therefore, had come glutting the 
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market. These things being considered, of course there 
must be many bond fide excellent boats to be had really at 
bargainr prices, and I came to the conclusion that my 
hitherto unknown correspondent might have lighted upon 
such a favourable chance. I replied that I would with 
pleasure join him for a cruise, and gave him a short sketch 
of a trip I intended to take, and he telegraphed back to say 
that he would be on the river at a certain place (which 
shall be nameless, for reasons which will soon be made but 
too apparent), and he would wait for me, and have the boat 
ready there for the morrow early. 

Now the friend in whose boat I had been to Bradwell 
Quay and off Tillingham, and with whom I had also origi- 
nally intended going on the trip I am now narrating, 
chanced to be also at the spot mentioned in my correspon- 
dent's letter ; so on my arrival I went aboard, and told him 
what I intended doing. 

" Go to Ramsgate," I said, " and we will meet you there, 
and sail in concert to the happy fishing-grounds." 

He agreed readily to that, and he then pointed out to 
me the craft I was to go in. 

I rather liked her cut, to tell the truth. She was a low 
craft, with an immense beam, and with a raking gear that 
promised good work. 

" By Jove ! " I remarked to my friend, as we stood on 
his deck watching the lines of the other boat, " what a 
rattling boat she would prove on the flocks with a stanchion- 
gun ! Being so low in the water she would give a first- 
rate * rake ' on the companies, would not she ? " 

" Yes," he said ; " but if there was anything like a sea 
on, the gunner would be washed off the deck like a life- 
buoy ! " 
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Which appeared likely enough to be the case. 

However, a moment after, my friend set sail, and I went 
on board the other craft, where I found my new acquaint- 
ance, with a friend of his and a professional. The latter, it 
seems was, so to speak, officially in charge of the yacht, 
having been sent by the seller to work her with the buyer 
until the bargain was satisfactorily concluded. 

" Nothing could be fairer," exclaimed my new friend, 
" because, do you see, I declined to pay the money down 
until I was satisfied with the boat ; and as the seller does 
not know me, it was but prudent on his part to have some- 
one in his interest on board." 

" So you paid no money at all 1 " I inquired. 

" Merely a ' fiver ' as deposit," he replied. 

Upon hearing all this I began to think there was some- 
thing wrong. Evidently the seller had first of all tried to 
get the whole of the purchase-money. Failing in that, he 
insisted upon a deposit, although virtually he was quite 
safe, since his man was in possession. Now ifiat did not 
look quite correct, but I said nothing. We had a glass of 
sherry in the cabin, whilst the man busied himself on deck 
getting everything ready, and then we went up to lend him 
a hand. When fairly under weigh I examined the boat 
leisurely, and perceived at once that she was a very old 
boat and that she had quite recently been subjected to a 
rare patch up ! Still she answered her helm in rare style, 
her sails were fair, and she went a cracker. 

" Well, what do you think of her now ? " quoth my new 
friend, as we passed Hope Point. 

" I will tell you when we reach Sheerness," I rejoined. 
"We have until now been only in smooth water — river 
sailing, in fact; but we will find a sea at ,the Nore, because 
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the tide will be on, and then I will be bietter able to 
judge." 

At this juncture the man, who was at the helm, volun- 
teered the information that in a small boat like that it was 
hardly safe to venture as far as Ramsgate." 

"My good man,^^ I observed, "what are you talking 
about ? What do you think would be the use of this boat 
if she could not face the sea ? " 

I thought he did not look quite at his ease, but he only 
mumbled something " that of course, if we chose to run the 
risk, he had nothing to say." 

" There is no risk whatever," I said, observing that the 
man's words were alarming my companions ; " I have been 
hundreds of times the journey in smaller yachts than this 
one. Risk ! there is no risk — that is, if the yacht is safe." 

" Ay ay, sir, that is it ! " said the man then, sorriewhat 
mysteriously and ambiguously; "you see, to my knowledge, 
this 'ere boat has been on the mud well nigh ten year ; she 
ain't so strong as she were when just built." 

" Why did you not say so to me before } " remonstrated 
my friend. 

" Well, sir, I can't go against the man as pays me, can 
I?" 

No, of course not, he could not do that ! 

"And then," he went on, "perhaps she will stand every- 
thing well after all. Shall I put on the hatchway, sir ? " 

Well, there was then a little sea on, certainly ; so the 
hatchway was clapped on, the cabin door closed, and we sat 
in the cockpit smoking. Presently a lot of ships turned up, 
and we watched them with the glass ; then a screw came 
by at full speed, and our first disaster began. I say our first 
advisedly, for I hs^d never before been on any expedition 
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more fraught with incidents, dramatic and otherwise, than 
this one proved to be. Well then, as we were thus quietly 
seated in the cockpit, smoking and chatting, the screw came 
by, and we were l<5oking at her, and admiring her speed as 
she went past us, when suddenly, without any warning what- 
soever, when her swell reached us, our boat began of course 
plunging (as do all small boats wider similar circumstances), 
but as I hope other small boats do not serve those on board, 
the peak halliards gave way under the jerking of the boom, 
and the gaff came down with a rattle within half an inch of 
my head. Now, this was as near a case of manslaughter as 
could be, for, on examination we found the halliards and all 
the running-gear quite rotten and unfit for service. Mean- 
while there we were, just at one of the worst places on the 
river, halfway between Hope Point and Sheerness, with 
mudbanks everywhere, and no shelter anywhere ; and we 
discovered that somehow the boat was perfectly unmanage- 
able, besides the previous disaster. She began rolling in the 
most extraordinary manner, and so much so that, whilst 
trying to repair the damage done, I remarked that she 
laboured like a waterlogged boat. 

" Should not wonder if she had got some water in," then 
said our man sulkily. " When I brought her round up the 
river by myself yesterday I had to work the pump at least 
a dozen times. I daresay she wants it now." 

At this I lost all patience. " Do you mean to say that, 
knowing all this, you were willing to let us undertake this 
trip 1 " I said. 

"Well, I told you all about it when we were at the 
Point," he said, looking ashamed of himself. 

"You said nothing of the sort," I rejoined. "You ought 
to be pitched overboard, for you are as bad as your master, 
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and he is bad enough to be drowned. I see now how 
matters stand." I then said to my companions : " The 
cabin by this time must be half full of water ; that is why 
she rolls about so helplessly." 

And sure enough, on opening the cabin door, we found 
water up to the lockers ; the hearth-broom, some firewood, 
and two kettles were having a free cruise there on their 
own hook, and everything was in a most infernal mess. I 
took the tiller. "Bail her out as fast as you can," I said, "else 
we are about done for. There are no boats anywhere near 
us, and if there were we have no means of making signals ; 
and if we did make any signals, and they were perceived, 
people would only think we were larking ; so we must get 
out of this mess the best we can. I will sail her back if you 
will keep her comparatively dry." 

Well, with the help of the sweeps we swung her round, 
and the man and my two companions, with pans and cans, 
began bailing her out. There was by that time a foot and 
a half of water in the cabin. 

" If it does come to the worst I will run her on a mud- 
bank," I thought ; " then some boat may spy our situation 
and come to help us." 

Still it was only to be done as a dernier ressort, for the 
boat no doubt would have gone to pieces had she been 
subjected to any strain while aground and logged. How- 
ever, slowly labouring, she made what way she could, 
whilst the bailing-out went on like steam. My companions 
were all thoroughly frightened, the man worse than the 
amateurs, and they all worked with a will. They, however, 
could make but little way for awhile ; but after twenty 
minutes* hard work the flooring reappeared, and she sailed 
much lighter then. 
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" I tell you what we will do," I said ; "we will run her 
into a creek at Shorn Point, and we will land there. Let 
the boat go to the bottom then if she likes." 

No sooner said than done. We got the sweeps out and 
ran her into the creek. We then went ashore with our 
baggage, advising the man to do the same, but he would 
not abandon the boat for fear of losing his wages. 

" She is as safe here now, at any rate, as in harbour,** 
he said ; '* I will sail her back to-morrow if the weather is 
fine." 

And we went away, and that is the last we saw of the 
concern. The morale^ however, of all this to intending 
small yacht purchasers is, never to buy without a trial, and 
never to give even a deposit. I shall not forget in a hurry my 
feelings on that occasion. There is, however, somehow a 
bit of comic element in everything, however tragic it may 
be on the whole, and that little trip in a leaky " tub " was 
no exception to that rule ; for when we arrived from Shorn 
at Gravesend, and went to an hotel in order to change our 
clothes and perform some very necessary ablutions, we had 
the best bit of fun I have enjoyed for a long time, and I 
thought we would have died with laughing. I was in a 
room undressing, when several exclamations of surprise 
drew my attention to an apartment next to mine, which 
had been allotted to my new friends. 

" Come round here," they shouted to me, with roars of 
laughter. 

I went, and judge of my astonishment, and, at first, con- 
sternation, when I saw my two fellows* bodies painted blue, 
in variegated streaks, in all directions ! They were, how- 
ever, laughing so heartily that I at once dismissed the 
idea of any bruises, &c. 
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"What is it?" I asked. 

"Why/' they roared, ** our new yachting suits ! '' 
" What ! dyed off on you, eh ? Oh ! what a lark ! " 
And it was a lark, and no mistake ! What with the 
rain and the splashing, and their perspiring when we were 
on the sea-wall trudging for three or four miles to Gravesend 
with their luggage, why it w:as enough to make their suits' 
dyes come off altogether. Still, it can't have been a very 
" fast " dye, can it ? 

Well, then, there we were, shipwrecked, so to speak, in 
Gravesend, and my intended trip so far was nipped in the 
bud. My new acquaintances wanted to apologise, &c. ; 
but of course it was no fault of theirs, and I would not 
hear of it. * 

" So, better luck next time," I said to them, when we 
had had our dinner and proposed our plans. " I think I 
will take the train to Ramsgate, and have my excursion out 
with my old friend. He will be there this evening for 
certain. If you like to come, too, I daresay he will be 
pleased to see you." They however declined. Probably 
they had been too much upset by our late adventures to 
venture at once again on the sea. So we parted, and I 
went alone. 



A YACHTING TRIP TO FRANCE. 

I NEVER could understand what pleasure could be found 
in that aimless sailing about in which some amateurs love 
to indulge during the summer months, when one sees a lot 
of boats lazily crawling up and down outside our harbours 
for the mere sake of crawling. I understand setting sail 
for some place, far or near, with the intention of visiting 
that place ; I also see some fun in going out sea fishing ; 
there is also some sense in fitting out a boat for shooting 
wildfowl ; but what on earth can there be in sailing " over 
the same beat " for weeks at a stretch, as some harbour 
yachtsmen are annually doing. It cannot possibly be enter- 
taining, neither can it be for practice, for there is next to 
none, and certainly no danger, as the boat's head is speedily 
turned towards harbour if the weather be not the most 
splendid that could be wished for. Then what is the fun t 
Now, there are very few men, owning yachts, who cannot 
spare a week or more during the season ; to such I would 
recommend a trip to the Continent, and will now relate how 
we got on when we went to Boulogne. 

At the time we took that trip, I was what is called, in 
yachting circles, an enthusifistic Corinthian ; I fairly idolised 
my yacht, a mere ten-tonner ; I slept on board for weeks 
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together ; in fact, I made of it my home as long as leisure 
allowed me to remain away from my " home " pcoper. 

It was during the month of August that we prepared 
ourselves for our intended expedition. I need not mention 
the innumerable purchases we made. Every one who has 
been in the same case, I daresay, knows from his own 
experience what it is. We went through such a number 
of shops, that every day for a week I was fairly knocked 
up by our perambulations. We bought such a number of 
things as would defy any attempt at enumeration, and had 
we been going on a cruise round the world, I think we 
should have been amply provided for. Our stock certainly 
would have rigged out a decent, moderate-sized knick- 
knack shop. We had everything in fact that anyone could 
suggest to us to buy, and goodness only knows the powers 
of persuasion possessed by yachting tradesmen. The least 
shadow of a remotest want of any particular thing, at 
any likely or unlikely turn of affairs, was sure to lead to its 
being bought. We got a fine cooking apparatus, and a 
very good trawl-net, as well as several new guns, amongst 
the sensible portion of our purchases ; we had plenty of 
deep-sea lines, and lots of ammunition, for my companion 

and I, we were both very fond of shooting and fishing; and 

« 

as for preserves, had we been cast by a gale across the 
Atlantic, we would have had enough, barring accidents, to 
keep a well-supplied table at least for a month. 

Well, at last we had everything we wanted and did not 
want, and one fine morning we took our departure from 
town by train, with all our luggage and provisions, for 
Erith, where my boat lay at anchor. She was then in 
charge of an old brig captain who had volunteered to come 
with us, just for the fun of the thing, and a very worthy old 
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fellow he was too. He had brought along with him his 
nephew, a strong, powerful lad of nineteen, who on our 
call from shore jumped into the dinghy, and drew along- 
side the pier in a few moments. And now came the tug 
of war. The dinghy could not hold all we brought down, 
so I hired a waterman's boat, and we soon got everything 
safe and snug on board. 

The tide was just on the ebb when we set sail. The wind 

* 

was fair, and we sped along beautifully. Meanwhile, the 
boy Tom had dived below, and soon smoke issued out of 
the stove pipe. In a quarter of an hour he called us, we 
went below, and took our seats at the table. I may as well 
state here, that my companion was no other than my chum 
Charlie, as great — and greater perhaps — an enthusiast in 
yachting matters as I was. 

** Well, this is glorious," said he as we partook of a sub- 
stantial lunch. " Here we are, all by ourselves, with 
nobody's will to attend to but our own, like princes in 
their domains." 

We had opened the cabin's windows, and the soft breeze 
came in, together with the brilliant rays of the sun. We 
could see all the ships going up and down the river, and a 
more beautiful sight it would be hard to conceive. We 
had passed Gravesend, and were flying past the Ship and 
Lobster, when we spied one of our friends* yacht near 
the Essex shore* We tacked over to them, and keeping in 
consort for twenty minutes until we had rounded Shorne 
battery, we had a long confab together, and then parted 
company. Not long after we sighted Sheerness, and 
as we intended visiting some friends . in Rochester, we 
determined upon sailing up the Med way to the bridge if 
possible. In this, however, we were frustrated, for the 
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wind being unfair and the tide very strong we were unable 
to beat up any way, so we wisely turned into Queen- 
borough little harbour, and there dropped anchor. Charlie 
and I then were rowed ashore, and we took the train for 
Rochester. It was late when we came back ; but the wind 
being fair we set sail. Charlie and the captain turned in, 
and Tom and I took charge of the boat, and rare fun it was 
too. What a change from the tumult, glare of light, and 
noisy crowds of town. 

For a long time no sound but the ripple of the water 
against the bows of the boat disturbed the silence of the 
night ; then occasionally a steamer came up and passed us 
puffing and blowing, leaving after her a heavy surge which 
rocked our boat and made it dance merrily ; then we met 
the fleet of shrimpers from Gravesend. Almost invariably 
these boats made a point to come up close to us, and their 
inmates inquired the time, and nothing was more interesting 
than to watch these snug little boats crawling out of the 
gloom, and then as they spied us drawing near, when a 
voice would come over the water calling out: "I say, 
skipper, would you mind telling us what is the time } " 

" One ! " I would shout, or " Half-past one !" or " Two !" 
as the case might be. 

" Thank you, sir, much obliged." And then the dark 
shadow of the man would disappear in the cockpit, the boat 
would glide past us noiselessly, and finally disappear astern 
in the distance. 

At half-past two A.M., the stars, which till then had 

shone brilliantly, began to twinkle and to pale, then they 

flickered, and the morning light began to invade the east ; 

it increased more and more, and two or three rays of the 

' new sun shot across the sky ; only two or three stars 
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then were to be seen, and they soon died away ; the sun 
then rose, and what a splendid sight it was ! 

We were just then opposite Margate, and our watch 
being over, I sent Tom to wake up the two other fellows, 
and then we both turned in, gratefully enough on my part, 
I know, for I was very tired. At eight o'clock, when we 
were called to breakfast, we were just running into Rams- 
gate harbour on account of a strong southerly wind, which, 
being foul, kept us there all day. Towards evening, how- 
ever, a change came for the better, the breeze moderated 
and altered towards N.W., so up went our sails and out of 
harbour we flew. 

" Well now, sir," said the captain to me, " if this wind 
keeps right I will be bound to say we will be in Dunkerque 
early to-morrow afternoon. So you turn In, sir, and I will 
take the night watch with your friend.'* 

I did so. I might have been asleep for three or four 
hours, when Charlie came to wake me up. 

" We are in the midst of a fleet of Ramsgate trawlers," 
he said, " and we have spoken to some of them ; they are 
^catching well. Do come up on deck and we will trawl, 
too. The captain says the weather is likely to be fine for 
3ome time, and we may just as well enjoy ourselves." 

Of course I turned out instantly, and Tom came also 
cheerfully to take his share of the proceedings ; we soon 
rigged out the net, and in a few minutes overboard it 
went. 

Then we had time to look about us. We were naviga- 
ting with at least fifty smacks, all crawling along with their 
trawls out. By-and-by their crews turned out and began 
hauling in, with their cheery " Hoi ! holes ! " and we also 
hauled up our net It was fortunate we had got some 
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hampers ready to receive its contents, as, otherwise, un- 
doubtedly we would have had plenty of chasing in order ta 
secure our fish. We caught about a score of large fish, a 
lot of small ones, which we pitched overboard again, and 
we had a crab as large as my hat. 

"That is awfully jolly," said Charlie ; "let us have a fish 
supper." 

" And we all said " Let us." 

As soon said, we prepared for it. 

Tom went again into his sanctum, and Charlie and the 
captain divesting themselves of their coats and tucking up 
their shirt-sleeves, began scraping and cleaning our fish, 
whilst I held the tiller. 

After supper, we hauled up again our net, for good this 
time, as my companions wanted rest, and the night was far 
spent. We had again a very fair catch that time, and when 
the net was stowed away and everything made ship-shape, 
they all went below, and I remained alone on deck, keeping 
the yacht's head towards the French coast, whose lights 
could then easily be seen. 

Soon afterwards day broke, and a strong swell set in. 
This set us a rocking with a vengeance, and occasionally 
deluged the deck with spray. My companions had turned 
out and made everything tight and snug, and southward 
we kept on. When the tide had spent its fury, we were 
halfway across, and stood between Dover and Dunkerque. 
The wind kept on fair all day, but towards evening it died 
away altogether. We were in sight of Boulogne-sur-mer, 
whose harbour we intended to fetch, but how were we to 
do it under the existing circumstances was the question, 
and the question was " a poser." It was most tantalising, 
though, for all the lights of the town could be seen, and the 
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Etablisseinent des bahts de nier was so brilliantly illumi- 
nated that, with my glass, I could easily make out the 
visitors promenading in the salons. On the other hand 
we were not the only ones caught in the calm, if this could 
give us any consolation in our predicament, for two or 
three pleasure-boats, like ourselves, were sitting on the sea 
like painted ships, and one came near enough for a mutual 
exchange of commiseration. To crown our bother, Charlie 
and I bethought ourselves that, it being Friday, this was the 
night set apart during each week for the grand balls at the 
Etablissement, and therefore the company would be quite 
first-rate, and the dancing kept up at least till two or three 
o'clock in the morning, and oh ! how we did long to be 
ashore, to be sure ! 

Well, presently we saw a long boat coming out of 
harbour with four men, and they came to tow us in, if we 
were agreeable. We accepted their offer with alacrity, and 
an hour's pull brought us in. Not to be denied the pleasure 
of the ball we dressed as quickly as possible, and at mid- 
night we were making our entree. 

Somehow, we rather enjoyed ourselves, probably all the 
more so on account of our previous lonely sail on the dark 
. sea, for certainly the difference between the two cases was 
most striking. There, instead of sitting by ourselves on a small 
deck, we were in a handsome building, splendidly decorated, 
brilliantly illuminated, and tenanted for the time being, 
with hundreds of pleasure seekers, bent like ourselves on 
finding fun and relaxation. Those reunions at the Etablisse- 
ment were no novelty to us, we had enjoyed them before ; 
they are really very nice and very entertaining, and to 
British visitors they possess, I think, irresistible attractions. 
There is, however, for ladies a serious drawback in these 
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Continental balls, and that is the way in which the invita- 
tions to dance are offered by the cavaliers. At home, when 
we do not know the lady with whose partnership we wish 
to be honoured for the dance just going to take place, we 
forthwith hunt up the master or mistress of the house, or 
else a common friend, and through these we first of all get 
our introduction, after which we may safely venture upon 
asking the favour of the lady's hand for a quadrille or a 
waltz. 

But it is not so on the Continent, and I have often been 
amused at the queer contretemps that have occasionally 
happened before me, although, at the same time, I must 
acknowledge that those incidents, however highly enter- 
taining they may be to disinterested and indifferent be- 
holders, are evidently, personally, most annoying to those 
who are subjected to them. The fashion, then, in public 
Continental balls — and public these Etablissements balls 
certainly are, since those who take part in them have to 
pay for their admission, either when actually entering the 
building or else by subscription — well, there a gentleman 
may ask any lady wh?) may chance to take his fancy to 
dance with him, whether he has been previously introduced 
to her or not. In fact, the presence of the gentleman in 
the place seems to be de facto a guarantee that he is a 
bonA fide honourable person, in whose company any lady 
may trust herself This system, of course, goes much 
against British ideas of propriety and so forth ; and there 
are decidedly certain occasions when British ideas of pro- 
priety and so forth (or prudery, as it is sometimes called) is 
undeniably right. Well, the ball was over at four A.M., 
we went to bed very tired, and never got up again till 
very late in the afternoon. 
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Next day, being Sunday, was devoted to rest, although 
I saw in the course of the morning several shooters wend- 
ing their way, with their guns en bandoulikre^ towards their 
happy shooting grounds. These Sunday shooters don't do 
much harm, by any means. They are as unskilful as can 
be, and cannot " fag " at all. Most of them are tradesmen 
who are all the week kept behind their counters or in their 
offices, and who go out on Sunday with their guns and dogs, 
more for the sake of an " outing " than for the sake of sport. 
Anyhow, I for one certainly do not blame them for it, and 
why should not a man walk out with his gun, if fields are 
handy, instead of going about with an umbrella or a walk- 
ing-stick .? 

Boulogne-sur-mer is a very favourite bathing town with 
English visitors, who literally swarm there during the season. 
But besides mere casual visitors, there are also many 
English families who reside there year after year, seemingly 
with perfect satisfaction. At about half the expenditure 
they would have to put up with at home, they are enabled 
to live on and to enjoy themselves very comfortably. How 
stupid are our English lodging-house keepers ! Those at our 
seaside towns, for instance, prefer charging five guineas a 
week for a month or two and having their rooms empty for 
ten or eleven months in the year, to charging three guineas 
a week and having them full the whole year ! The natural 
consequence of such a suicidal system is, that people who 
are not obliged to stay in the British Islands readily take 
up their abode in Continental bathing towns, where they 
meet with all their comforts and requirements at but a 
tithe of the cost to be incurred for such at an English 
watering-place. 

Well, we found Boulogne extremely lively. Besides 
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concerts and balls at the Etablissefnent, there were operatic 
and theatrical performance at the theatre (a very pretty- 
one) ; the bathing, moreover, was first rate, society excel- 
lent, cuisine undeniable ; there were some fair shooting and 
fishing to be had, and altogether we enjoyed our stay there 
immensely. 

We stayed only a short time, as my friend's leave was 
nearly over, and our sail back to England was uneventful, 
and most pleasurable. Taken all in all, then, to those 
yachtsmen who would like a little change, I would advise 
trying the same trip, and I will warrant they will thoroughly 
enjoy themselves. 



MULLET FISHING ON THE 
BLACKWATER. 



Two or three years ago, in the beginning of August, I was 
delightfully surprised one fine morning at receiving the fol- 
lowing epistle : 

" Mr Wildfowler, sir, the muUit is on, i have cot a good 
aul on em. please cum ; sir, lots ov burds in the mashes, 
i am at Haybridge. — DiCK." 

This was a letter from an athletic fellow, fisherman and 
wildfowl shooter, with whom I had in previous seasons 
gone several trips — fishing and wildfowl shooting. He had 
served me well ; had always showed me sport ; had rescued 
me from a muddy bath once or twice on the Blackwater ; 
was a civil, honest man, passionately fond of his work and 
perfectly mad for sport ; so we two jogged along together 
comfortably, and we had always remained in prett>'' perma- 
nent communication. My parting words on the previous 
March, after our last duck-shooting sail in the estuary, had 
been as follows : " Dick, whenever fish turn up, drop me a 
line. And anyhow, under any circumstances, remain 
assured that I will come down here for a week's popping 
at the ox-birds in August." 

VOL. I. B 
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I telegraphed him that I was packing up, and in the 
evening a fly from Maldon station deposited me safe and 
sound, with guns and lines and luggage, at the door of the 
Heybridge Inn. At the noise of the wheels, Dick, who was 
on the " hard " bailing out his little boat, which he termed 
the punt, called out a hearty greeting and came up, pon- 
derously crunching the pebbles on the " hard " under the 
thick heels of his mighty sea-boots. I can never look at 
the worthy fellow's face without feeling happy and com- 
fortable, for his presence alone brings back to my memory 
many dearly treasured incidents of sport, and the very air 
around him breathes of freedom and of enjoyment. We 
generally connect men and things with the pursuit in which 
they are usually engaged ; and hence, when my worthy 
wildfowl shooter stands before me, I always slay, in 
anticipation, perfect hecatombs of ducks, teal, widgeons, 
curlews, &c. We shook hands heartily ; we always do. I 
like to, Dick likes it ; and the men around feel honoured, 
collectively, by it, and are all ready to oblige me, and to 
lend us a hand whenever it is needed. Few men are more 
sensitive to good treatment than those independent fisher- 
men and shooters, and I will warrant that the men would 
risk their necks, ay ten times over, to help anyone to 
whom they have once taken a fancy. But let the '* hard " 
once be desecrated by the presence of some stuck-up man, 
who thinks that money is par excellence the thing and the 
only thing that will move men, then you will find that that 
man gets served for his money — and nothing beyond. There 
will be none of that earnestness which gives such a zest to 
the sport. The fishermen will do their duty, take him 
fishing or shooting as they may have agreed to, but they 
will not exhibit that spontaneity and that desire to please 
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which are their charming characteristics when their hearts 
are with the man who employs them. I am proud to say 
that I have frequently experienced instances of their good- 
will, and that I can never forget or repay the many kind- 
nesses I have met at the hands of these hardy men. Well, 
Dick is as fair a sample of the genus as could be found in a 
very long cruise round the coast, and with him I feel happy, 
jolly, and full of pleasurable anticipations. 

" Now," said I to him, when our first warm greetings 
were over, *' as we were bpund to lay in a stock of pro- 
visions — for I mean to stop three days — I have brought a 
hamper of good things from town." 

Now honest Dick, like most honest men, is rather fond 
of a good thing ; and the way he smacked his lips when he 
shouldered the heavy hamper made his friends and acquaint- 
ances laugh all round. Forthwith two or three men took 
my gun-box, dressing-bag, game-bag, &c., and we all went 
down to the shore. Dick took the sculls, gave us a prelimi- 
nary shove, and we were off. 

I had rarely seen the Blackwater in a quieter and more 
lovely mood. The summer sun shone on our devoted heads 
as though it meant melting us altogether ; there was hardly 
a ripple over the water; and the landscape around us looked 
lovely in the extreme. Of course, in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood were the mud-flats, showing themselves broadly 
on account of the ebb having left them bare ; but never- 
theless Heybridge, with its few red-tiled houses, its few 
ships unloading in the basin, its white punts drawn up 
high and dry on the beach, together with some small 
smacks "listing" on the mud, made altogether a very 
pretty picture. 

As soon as we were under weigh, I placed the gun-box 

B 2 
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on the seat by my side, unlocked it, took out my double 

gun, placed twenty rounds of ammunition in my pockets, 

and then I went forward, facing the bows, and looked out 

for birds, hundreds of which were evidently about, as we 

could hear them as plain as could be whistling on every 

side. Moreover, evening-time is the best for that sort ^ of 

sport, because the shore-birds turn out in strength, and 

thousands are to be seen then feeding on the flats. My first 

shot was a lovely miss, but with the second barrel I scored. 

Dick, who had stopped rowing when I touched him — our 

usual signal — ^then gave two or three pulls towards the 

dead bird, and we picked it up. It was a redshank, in 

splendid condition — as well he might be, for the bird had, 

as yet, experienced anything but hard weather; and if 

plenty of food, a bright sun, and a " Wild Bird Protection 

Act " cannot allow a bird to lay on fat, then all I can say 

is, nothing will. A little farther on, I saw a bunch of some 

twent)*^ shanks and other shore-birds wheeling about over 

the water. I touched again my oarsman, who quietly kept 

the sculls ready for action, and meanwhile turned his head 

to have a look too. Just as I was covering the leader, and 

was going to fire, " Look out, sir ! " called out Dick ; and 

casting up a glance skywards, I immediately beheld a 

mallard, going at the rate of sixty odd miles an hour, just 

crossing our stern. I fire ; miss ; fire again, and stop my 

bird. 

"That is better than shooting a redshank or two," 
quoth Dick, when he picked it up, and smoothing its 
feathers, finally placed the bird astern under the seat. " I 
just caught a glimpse of him as he was passing over us," 
he went on. " Lucky you could turn in time. And now, 
sir, here is the smack. We will go aboard, put your things 
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there, have something to eat ; then we will go for another 
row, or a sail, just as you prefer." 

So saying, we bumped against the port side of the stout 
little craft that was to take us to our fishing-ground. Dick's 
younger brother, John, turned up to lend us a hand ; and 
in due course I found myself below, seated before a regal 
** spread," the service being well attended to by the two 
men, who are rare good hands at cooking fish and birds, 
and at pulling corks out of bottles. It was about eight 
o'clock when we reappeared on deck, and the tide was 
coming up fast then. There was no fishing possible, at 
least with the nets, as it would be dark soon. We could 
certainly have indulged in a little hand-line fishing, had 
we been so inclined, but we were not ; and as the birds 
began their evening flights, we concluded that it was time 
to start, if ever we meant to. Re-entering the dinghy, each 
man took an oar, and we started for a large creek on our 
starboard-side. The sun was going down Maldon way, and 
its rays were very dazzling when we faced the west on 
entering the creek ; nevertheless, I contrived to make a 
nice mixed "bag," a portion of which our junior undertook 
to pluck on our return, for our supper. 

When we came back to the smack, we set sail for the 
place where the men intended to put down their nets in the 
morning, and fortunately no other fishermen had turned up 
to try the spot. This made the two brothers as pleased as 
Punch ; and we all turned in at half-past eleven P.M., the 
men forward, and I alone in the cabin. The night was 
quiet and mild until two or three o'clock in the morning, 
when a rattling breeze began to blow ; but by daylight the 
wind went down again, and when we turned up on deck at 
six, the day promised to be as lovely as could be wished. 
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We were all very busy. I was getting my shooting para- 
phernalia in order, ready for work ; Dick was overlooking 
the stop-nets which were going to be used ; and his brother, 
forward, was deep in the mysteries of his cooking. We had 
fish, flesh, and fowl for breakfast ; and a more merry set 
than the three of us, when we left the smack and rowed 
away in the dinghy, could hardly have been matched any- 
where, let alone on the Blackwater itself. The skiff con- 
tained the nets, ready folded for dropping ; and I watched 
my companions with lively interest when they prepared to- 
drop them. Mullet, it must be borne in mind, are a queer 
set of fish, which occasionally will take bait, but as a very 
general rule, decline so to do, notwithstanding the many 
varieties of bait with which the " hookers " may try to 
tempt them. This being so, nets are resorted to — ^^.'ith 
what success the sequel will show. 

We got to the mouth of a creek, where my companions 
declared that the mullet always congregated; and we 
remained waiting by the shore where the first end of the 
net had been fixed until the tide was almost high. When 
the flats were all covered with the brine, then it was time 
to set the nets. Dick took up his position on the starboard ; 
I went forward, to be out of the way of the men ; John 
took up the sculls, and he rowed us right across the mouth 
of the creek ; whilst his brother, during the transit, dropped 
and arranged the nets. This done, we had only to wait for 
low tide ; l^ut there being, a quarter of a mile lower down, 
another likely creek, we went to the smack to get the 
second net, and rowed with it to the second creek, where it 
was also expeditiously and cleverly laid. At one o'clock we 
went aboard for luncheon, and at two we went to see what 
catches the nets might have made. The ebb tide had still 
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» 
two hours to run, but already the water was very low ; and 

unmistakeably we had fish, the water inside the net being in 

a perpetual turmoil from their efforts to escape. 

** Them fish," said Dick, " is the rummest to deal with 
we ever comes across. They be like sheep, they be, them 
fish. If one of *em finds out the way over the net and 
shows it to t'others, they all follows suit and bolts over ; 
and there I sir, there be one going now ! " 

Rowing desperately towards the net our presence near 
it kept the mid-channel fish steady, but on both port and 
starboard sides, a few kept on leaping, and one to whose 
identity I could almost swear, jumped at least twenty times 
out of water, but fortunately missed the net. He was an 
enormous fellow, and very graceful withal, reminding me 
very forcibly of those elegant pictures in old angling books 
wherein the fishes hanging from the lines of the anglers are 
always depicted with their bodies in a semicircle. Alto- 
gether the sight of the " catch ** was a very attractive one, 
particularly so to the men, who were simply delighted, for 
mullet are nice fish, and a good catch of them is not by 
any means to be despised from an £ s. d, point of view. 

When the tide was low, my men proceeded to load their 
fish ; but as I got terribly splashed about, I voted to be 
landed, and gun in hand, went for a stroll, after watching 
the fishermen a few minutes. The flat I then was on was 
moderately safe, but I did not like venturing too far ; and 
thinking I might do something in a minor creek close by, 
I went there and bagged two birds with a rattling right and 
left. Then, to my great surprise, I saw a large mullet 
jumping out of a small pool of water in the channel of the 
little creek, now almost dry and bare. I went down with 
some difficulty, the mud being very slimy and slippery, and 
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secured the fish and my birds, with which I retraced my 
footsteps. The net was then picked up, and the men had 
about three scores of mullet in the boat. Returning to the 
smack, we tumbled the lot, net and all, into the cockpit, 
there to be looked after at leisure on our return, and then 
we proceeded to draw the second net. Owing to the dis- 
tance, the men had to make all speed, as otherwise the 
next tide would have bothered their operations. Indeed, 
as Dick expressed himself, '* they had drawed it rather fine," 
for ere the fish were all in, the flood began. Fortunately, 
the work was nearly done ; and everything was satis- 
factorily taken up without any unlucky contretemps happen- 
ing to mar the success of the undertaking. The catch 
there was about a score and a half. 

We then returned on board, and at once set sail to 
Heybridge, where the men took the fish ashore in hampers 
and boxes ; and the said hampers and boxes were forth- 
with despatched to Maldon railway station, en route for 
London. The next day we went again for another drop- 
netting operation ; but we had poor sport. The third day, 
however, being somewhat rough at sea, drove the shoals 
well up the estuary, and the result was a gratifying haul at 
low tide. Thus I spent three pleasurable days on the 
Blackwater. In the intervals of netting the mullet, I 
busied myself at dab, plaice, and whiting hooking ; or I 
went shore shooting. What with sailing and rowing about, 
an occasional shot with the net, and an occasional raid 
upon the wildfowl, I have rarely spent three more enter- 
taining days anywhere ; and when I left Heybridge for 
town, and Dick, with the concluding grip of his large horny 
honest hand, asked me his usual question : " Enjoyed your- 
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self, sir?" it was with heartfelt gratitude that I replied: 
"Never better anywhere, Dick, thanks to yourself and your 
brother." And thus we parted, mutually pleased with each 
other; and thus ended my August trip on the Black- 
water. 



SEA-BREAM HOOKING AT DALKEY. 



The Kingstown boatman looked very doubtful when 
Charlie and I went to hire one of his boats. 

" And sure, yer honours," said he, " if you be afther 
goin' a fishin' I am the man to take ye, but I would not be 
after advisin' ye to go all by yourselves at all, at all." 

But we were obdurate. The fact of the matter was, we 
wanted to make the trip thoroughly enfamille, and as both 
Charlie and I were pretty deft hands at handling a boat, 
whether under sail or no, and our intended companion, 
John Miller, Esq., of the &c. Service, and newly married, 
was a pretty good oar, if it eventually should come to a 
hard pull, we did not see any occasion for having a boat- 
man with us, especially as Mrs. Miller was to be one of our 
party, and therefore the boat would be pretty full. So, 
after a good deal of talk, we carried the day, and the man 
agreed to have the boat we had chosen ready for us on the 
morrow. 

" ' Arly, yer honours } " 

"No, not particularly early," I replied; "if we were 
going by ourselves probably we would enthusiastically start 
before daybreak } but we will have a lady with us, and 
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we can't decently ask her to rise at an unearthly hour, and 
dress by candle-light for the sake of going to a picnic^ 
can we ? " 

" Of carse ye can't," he said. 

And we went our way. 

Yes, the trip originally had been intended for a picnic, 
ptir et simple, and so far, it would have proved, I daresay, 
a pleasant little affair, especially for Miller, with his young 
wife by his side ; but what were we two other fellows to do 
during the inevitable cooing ? 

" That IS how I had placed the question before Charlie. 
He, worthy soul, scratched his nose with a very thoughtful 
air, and suggested taking my gun. 

"What for.?" I remarked. "There are no birds yet* 
Weather too mild. No ducks to be shot at sea in daytime 
in the beginning of September. Besides, consider the feel- 
ings of Mrs. Miller. Would you inconsiderately throw her 
into fits } Guns and ladies don't go well together ; but 
fishing rods and fishing lines do. We will go fishing." 

And that is how it had been settled. We had told the 
boatman to secure a good lot of lugs for us, and, when we 
were in the train speeding along towards Dublin, we saw 
him, spade in hand (taking advantage of the low tide) 
digging away like a navvy on the sands, and he had a 
bucket by his side large enough to hold bait for a week. 

■ 

" If he fills that up," quoth Charlie, " we will do. But what 
about lines .'' Have you got any } " 

I looked at him with unutterable contempt. Asking 
" Wildfowler " if he had any lines ! Are there any coals 
at Newcastle ? I took that opportunity to impress upon 
my companion that anything, no matter what, in the way 
of shooting and fishing that ever would be needed at any 
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time would be sure to be found with me; and, duly abashed, 
he bowed his diminished head. 

The next day, at the. appointed time, we were making 
tracks towards the harbour once more. Our boat was ready 
for us, i.e, its mast was shipped, the oars were handy, seats 
clean, and our boatman, somewhat fidgetedly, drew the 
craft to the stairs and saw us safely in. In fact, he reminded 
me pretty well of an old hen watching a brood of ducklings 
taking to water — he looked so anxious and fearful. But 
when he saw us making ourselves at home, and watched 
our manoeuvres to get her out of the press of colliers, 
coasters, and steamers, his anxiety vanished, and with a 
broad grin, he called out : "A pleasant sail to ye, lady, and 
to ye, gen'elmen ! Ye knows what ye be afther, ye do." 
The wind being north-east we had to take a tack across 
the bay towards Howth ; and when about halfway we 
tacked back and headed for Dalkey Island, which rose out 
of the waves like a huge brown rock. On account of the 
distance, the island looked anything but attractive then, 
and Mrs. M. thought we had chosen a very rough and 
barren spot for our picnic. When I told her that there 
were thereon such nice meadows that cattle were fed on 
the island, and that it was really not a bad place for a trip 
of the sort we had undertaken, she remarked that she 
should not have thought there was a blade of grass to be 
seen there ; but when we drew nearer, and the sun's rays 
played their antics with the rocks and the grassy slopes, 
then she altered her opinion, and confessed that it did not 
look bad at all. How to land was then the question, for 
the island is rough and quite rock-bound. 

We took down our mast and sail, and rowed to the 
south side, where we soon spied an opening amongst the 
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rocks, just about large enough for our boat to glide through. 
A good pull sent it flying thither, and we shipped our oars 
with all speed. The keel grated on the sunken rocks 
several times, much to our lady passenger's alarm, but 
there was not much to fear, as we were then within a foot or 
two of shore on both sides, and had the boat been staved, 
we had only to step out of it on to the rocks and we were 
safe. We discovered some gravel on the shore, and shoved 
the boat up to it ; then we jumped out, Charlie, Miller, and 
I, and we hauled the boat right up the cove, when Mrs. 
M. was very tenderly lande^d by her husband, and, arm-^ 
in-arm, they went on an exploring (?) expedition, whilst 
Charlie and I, left to our own devices, lost no time in picking 
up a large stone to be used for our moorings ; then we 
launched the boat, and anchored about fifty yards from the 
island. The bottom was very rough, and it was well we 
had provided a stone to moor the boat with, for had we 
used an anchor, I am certain we could never have got it up 
again, as the flukes would certainly have caught in some of 
the asperities of the bottom. Howbeit, when everything 
was taut and in order, we began to prepare our lines. I sat 
forward in the bows, and Charlie took the stern sheets for 
his seat of operations. 

" If you look over the gun'ale," said he to me, as we 
were busy baiting our hooks, "you will see a rare lot of fish 
about. There is a monster actually going your way. You 
just look.*' 

I did so and was perfectly astounded. From amongst 
a lot of long seaweeds was a giant bream, slowly swimming 
along, and it was followed and accompanied by at least 
twenty more, all in a shoal. You may imagine the sight, 
reader ; and you should just see how quickly we got our 
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lines overboard in the hope of securing some of the tribe. 
I remember very well that I kept my eyes on my line all 
the while, and the water was so clear and the sun so strong 
that we could see everything that was taking place at the 
bottom of the sea, which is not there very deep by any 
means — about six or seven fathoms, if so much as thaL 
Well, 1 was quite fascinated by the novelty of the sight. 
Every time I let go my line I could see both baits slowly 
rising and taking the direction of the tide, thereby lying 
halfway up above the weeds, and being jiist in the road of 
the fish, who came along slowly, and invariably went to look 
at the tempting bits of mudworm. Of course many were 
caught ; in fact, I have rarely met with better sport. We 
were continually bringing them up, sometimes two at a 
time, and some amongst the lot were "whackers,'^ as 
Charlie rather technically expressed it. Strange to say, 
they were all breams. We did not, in the course of the 
whole day, catch one single different fish. This, I think, is 
very extraordinary, for I should have thought that congers 
would have been somewhat plentiful over such rocky 
ground, but we did not see one. On the other hand, on 
account of the high weeds, we were obliged to place our 
hooks rather high above the sinkers in order to avoid 
catching the weeds if possible ; and such being the case, of 
course our bait never went near the bottom, and therefore, 
probably escaped being detected by bottom fish, congers 
included. We enjoyed ourselves very much — so much so, 
that we paid but little heed to the flight of time. Quoth 
my companion at last : 

" It is two o'clock. Where is Miller ? They ought to 
feel hungry by this tim^." 

We then landed and went in search of the couple, whom 
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we found near the fort contemplating the beauties of nature. 
We then had lunch, and after luncheon, seeing the lot of 
fish we had, Mrs. M. expressed a wish to try hooking, and 
we were but too pleased to gratify her wish. Her screams 
of delight when she found how easily the bream were, 
caught, may better be imagined than expressed. She, 
however, objected to the baiting, which, to say the least, is 
not, as a matter of plain fact, particularly attractive ; but 
her devoted attendant (a most fastidious man when he 
was a bachelor) swallowed then his scruples, turned his 
head away when necessary, and performed her baiting — 
with something like a shudder at times, it is true, but still 
he did it, and that was for him a very praiseworthy and 
astounding performance. Well, we caught between us 
about seven dozen bream, none of which were under a foot 
long, and I think it will be admitted that the sport was 
decidedly not to be despised. Our * surroundings were 
charming, the weather lovely, and we were thoroughly 
happy and contented. If any of my readers ever go to 
Kingstown, let them try a fishing trip to Dalkey, and I 
promise they will have a rare treat there. 

Well, at seven o'clock P.M. we prepared to return. We 
cleared our gear and fish out of the way, got up our only 
mast and sail, and turned back towards the harbour. All 
went well until we arrived off the East Pier, when the slight 
breeze that had so gloriously wafted us along so far sud- 
denly died away, and we found that, the ebb tide having 
set in, the sea was running strongly out of the harbour, and 
caused us to lose ground instead of gaining any. The 
lighthouses were then shedding their respective red and 
white lights over the sea, the whole of the town lights were 
ablaze, and darkness was potently increasing over the dark 
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sea, and we were drifting away towards the Channel, in 
spite of all our rowing. 

"Let us get behind the pier," I remarked; "we will 
then be in smooth water and avoid the stream of the tide ; 
then we will row to the mouth of the harbour, and with a 
rush we will get in. That is our only chance of getting 
back before the next tide." 

This being evidently the case, we set to work at once, 
and at eleven p.m. we were once more on terra firma^ 
very pleased with our trip, but very glad to get back. I 
made a memorandum there and then never to go to sea 
again in unknown parts without a professional or two with 
me, and I think it much wiser than to attempt to do impos- 
sibilities. As it was, had we not been three rowers, I do 
not believe we could possibly have overcome the tide until 
its strength had considerably abated, and then we could 
not have got back ashore before two or three o'clock in the 
morning. 

Howbeit, taken all in all, our bream-hooking trip to 
Dalkey was a rare treat, and I can recommend the spot to 
my readers. 
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TRAINING A NIGHT DOG. 



I HAVE very often been asked what were the best means to 
be employed in order to thoroughly train what is called 
essentially a keeper's night dog (although the vast majority 
of such dogs are usually employed by farmers and land- 
owners as means of protection against thieves, trespassers, 
&c.), and I will now give my experience on the subject As 
the chief quality of such a dog must be a readiness to attack 
(even without being himself attacked) simply on being 
told to, the trainer will do well to choose a puppy descended 
from parents notoriously " sour," when he may find his pupil 
pretty apt to learn the business. I say he. may, for, in every 
litter there are bold and timid puppies, and even when the 
parents are both good hands at night work, some of their 
offspring may lack their courage or boldness ; still there is 
a chance of getting the right article by going for it to the 
right stock. It should, however, be borne in mind that almost 
any puppy may be made in time " dangerous,'* if the trainer 
proceeds in the right way, which I will hereafter describe* 
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One thing, however, should be taken care of when originally 
selecting your pupil, and that is, he must be likely to grow 
large, the larger the better. A small dog, for an actual 
battle, would answer quite as well, and perhaps better — 
as, being less visible and more nimble, he would be less 
liable to be hit by his adversary, whilst he can attack him 
all round before the fellow knows where the dog actually 
is ; but it should be remembered that, short of being 
actually threatened with bodily injury, the user of a night 
dog never slips him at evil-doers unmuzzled. 

In short, on the principle that "prevention is better 
than cure," it is better to have a very large animal, whose 
growls alone are somewhat terrifying, and whose size is 
bound to impose respect. At the same time, growling is 
not sufficient ; the dog must be able and willing at any 
time to " go in '* at a nod from his master, and he must take 
his death, if necessary, when called upon to protect him. 

Some sentimentalists, thereupon, will no doubt remark 
upon the wickedness of such a proceeding. ** Fancy slip- 
ping a ferocious dog at a poor man ! " for that is the way 
these gentry will put it. They don't consider that that man 
IS an idle and dangerous vagabond, loafing all day long, 
and prowling about all night, in order to pick up what he 
can lay his hands on, and that, if found out or interfered 
with, he will as soon as not hit you on the head, and bolt. 

Therefore, the question resolves itself into this : either 
let thieves plunder you, or else protect your property, and 
protect yourself whilst doing so. Now, to do the latter 
effectually, there is nothing better than a properly-trained 
night dog, i.e, a dog well under control, who will at once 
stop whomsoever he is told to stop, in spite of bludgeons, 
kicks, knives, &c., and will rather die at his work than cave 
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in. Of course, for such work the more ferocious you render 
the dog the better, but, on the other hand, too much caution 
cannot be used. I have known several night dogs who 
after having been called upon to do their duty half-a-dozen 
times, had taken such a violent fancy to collaring men, that 
if they had been allowed their own way freely, they would 
indubitably have worried to death any intruders. , 

In short, a dog of that sort, when once told to go in and 
win, gets, for the time being, totally beyond anyone's con- 
trol. All the evil passion and ferocious instincts of the 
dog are roused, and you have positively a sort of wild 
beast let loose. Therefore, in common fairness, unless you 
are threatened yourself with a very serious attack, or 
actually attacked, never let go the dog unless he be solidly 
muzzled. Even then he can do very fair work. The 
onslaught of a powerful dog, enraged at finding himself 
powerless to use his teeth, is perfectly irresistible. No man 
can withstand it, and blows only render the dog more 
tenacious in his purpose. 

The education of a night dog ought to begin when he 
is quite young. Everybody who has been much with dogs 
knows that if a puppy be teased when taking his meals, he 
will grow up nasty and sour-tempered. Well, the trainer 
of a night dog must work somewhat on that principle, but 
he must resort to teasing the puppy at his meals, only when 
the puppy has acquired sufficient bone and constitution to 
withstand, bodily, the worry. A growing puppy, syste- 
matically bothered whenever he is eating, certainly gets 
nasty-tempered, but his growth is affected, and as size is a 
desideratum with him, his meal-times ought to be held 
sacred. But, four hours after he has been fed, give him a 
large bone with some shreds of meat on it, and as soon as 
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he lays hold of it, pretend to pull it away from him, but let 
him keep it, and touch him lightly all the while over the 
face with a switch. He will get enraged at this, and 
probably will fly at you the very next time he sees your 
hand getting near the bone. As soon as he does this, to 
prevent scratches and bites, you must put on gardening 
gloves of the very stoutest leather you can find, and fix 
them on tightly at the wrists with straps, so that they 
cannot get off your hands. Thus protected, pull the 
dog's tail, his hind-legs, pinch his ears, and use the 
switch, while he has the bone, all the time saying : 
" Hiss ! hiss ! at him, lad ! " or some such words,, 
until the dog is beyond himself with passion. Repeat 
this three or four times a day, and when he readily flies 
into a rage, you must no longer continue inciting him 
yourself, but put him on a leash, take him out in a field, 
give him a bone, and then get someone to come and try 
to take it away from him. Hold the dog tight that he 
does not escape, for if he did he might seize the man and 
injure him. The new-comer must tease the dog, and always 
keep out of harm's way, of course, but a good deal of play 
must be allowed to the dog, so that the struggle be made 
to appear lively. It will excite the animal ; and if the man 
blackens his face somewhat, and crouches occasionally to 
the ground, it will be all the better, for a dog dislikes, 
above all things, anything out of the common, and if he 
could lay hold of the fellow he would tear him to pieces. 
In case he should seize, accidentally, his arms or his legs, it 
will be well for the man to have old and large clothes on, well 
padded with straw, &c., and to allow the dog to tear the old 
clothes into rags if he likes, the man all the time making a 
great show of resistance. I need not add that, from the 
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moment the dog goes at the man readily, he ought to be 
properly secured when at home, for from that time, were 
it otherwise, he might bite any peaceable stranger who 
came near the house. I would not advise the dog to be 
actually chained until he is at least ten months old, so as 
to allow his limbs full play ; but he should be kept 
secluded, and frequently teased by strangers. When strong 
enough not to get deformed by straining on his chain, he 
ought to be secured thus at his kennel, and kept there, and 
people warned not to get too near him. At this stage of 
his education his master (or the man who is to use him) 
alone must meddle with him, supplying him with food and 
water, and taking him out at night only, and always held, 
not by a chain, which makes a noise in the stillness of the 
night, and therefore when in actual work would betray your 
whereabouts to the evildoers you would want to surprise, 
but by a stout, sound leash, held usually very short, so as 
to prevent much play to the dog. In this wise you can 
always recover from a sudden jerk ; but should your leash 
be a long one, and you were unprepared, in the event of 
the dog starting forward suddenly, he would certainly floor 
you, and drag you along on your face, in spite of all you 
could do, for some distance. A heavy and powerful dog of 
that sort, well-fed and ardent to attack, possesses irresistible 
strength. A night dog of mine once dragged a friend 
across the yard, and rather " peeled " his nose and his face 
in the process. The dog had simply seen a stranger at the 
gate, and making a sudden rush, carried my companion to 
mother Earth like a sack of chaff. 

Another thing to be duly attended to is to accustom 
the dog to the muzzle and to the spiked collar. The 
muzzle is decidedly a necessity when you have occasion to 
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use the dog by slipping him at intruders. He must, there- 
fore, gradually be accustomed to wear it. If you were to 
muzzle him without previously preparing him to it, he 
would be so annoyed at the unusual impediment that he 
would certainly stop to try to get rid of it, and would 
thus waste precious time. As for the spiked collar, it will 
be well to put it on him only when wanted for active service, 
because, if he were to wear it always, he would probably 
maim himself in his kennel by scratching his neck with his 
hind paws, when the long spikes would indubitably tear his 
paws open. Whereas, by putting it on only when starting 
for a probable encounter, he will have no time to scratch, 
and therefore will suffer no inconvenience from the collar. 
As a means of protection to the dog, nothing is better than 
that collar. Let the spikes stick out well, an inch or more, 
and see that they are all pretty sharp. The collar must be 
very stiff and wide, and the inside well padded with stout 
leather, so that a blow from a cudgel or even the butt-end 
of a gun could not drive any of the spikes through it. To 
prevent anything of the sort, let the collar be made as 
follows : Take a very stout and sound piece of leather, and 
drive the nails (which must be flat-headed) through it ; then 
over the heads of the nails let an equally stout strip of 
leather be sewn to the first, then fix on the ring and the 
buckle, and the collar is ready. 

With such an apparatus on his neck the dog is master 
of the situation ; for, should he floor his man, as he is pretty 
certain to do, even if muzzled, the man is sure to try what 
he can do to save himself by seizing the dog's neck with 
both hands. If the dog has no collar on, or a plain collar, 
he can thus be held at bay to some extent by a powerful 
man ; but if the collar is spiked, the man can neither 
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take a good hold nor hold long, because the dog's violent 
efforts to get rid of him would tear his hands to pieces. 
As regards the muzzle, a thief, or a burglar, or a poacher, 
when caught and stopped by the dog, never tries to keep 
the dog at a distance by seizing his muzzle ; he knows 
better. He knows that his only chance of escape of being 
worried remains with the strength of the muzzle, and 
therefore he takes good care not to meddle with it. 

When, however, training the dog, he must not be 
muzzled, and every opportunity should be given him of 
tearing to pieces whatever he seizes ; and the sham battles 
into which he is entered with your confederate ought 
always to let the animal be convinced that he is victorious, 
and can always get the upper hand of his adversaries. 

When the dog has had half-a-dozen such encounters 
with the man, he will be ready at any time to run at 
him the moment you tell him to. You must then go a step 
further, and practise at night in an open spot, such as a 
ride under covert, &c. 

Hide in a thicket with the dog, and let someone, by 
preconcerted arrangement, come creeping by, across the 
covert, stopping now and then. The dog will instantly 
prick up his ears and pull on the leash. Get up, and let 
him go towards the man, but hold the leash tight, of course. 
The moment the dog reaches the man the latter must 
repeat his previous performances, and finally run away. 
Then let him come again, in half an hour's time, with a 
gun, and fire with powder only, at frequent intervals. At the 
first shot, the dog will jump up, and bristle ; and at every 
shot his excitement will increase. Encourage him in that 
by going towards the man and suddenly slackening the 
leash, saying : " Hiss ! hiss, lad ! at him ! " until, being near 
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enough, you give the man a signal, and when you see him 
safely up a tree, on a branch out of harm's way, you let go 
the dog altogether. He will come, with hackles up, to the 
fugitive, who must then throw down a dummy, hidden up 
there beforehand, and made to resemble a man. In half a 
minute the dummy will be in shreds. Of course you join 
the dog in the affray, pretending that a rare struggle is 
going on ; you seize the dummy by the neck and whack it 
about with your stick, whilst the dog, seizing a leg, or the 
body, holds it hard and tears away with great fury. 

Two or three such night excursions will render your 
dog so perfect that, whenever you take him out at night, he 
will always be on the qui vive for anyone's footsteps ; and 
the noise of a gunshot will get his dander up at once. 
Nevertheless, keep him in good practice now and then by 
repeating such rehearsals with confederates, and be certain 
that the dog's temper does not get soft. To this end he 
must not be petted by anyone, even those belonging to the 
household, and strangers he must hold in abhorrence ; and 
should he be left in charge of enclosed premises he must 
not allow anybody to enter them whom he does not 
recognise as his master, or as a member of his master's 
family. Some night dogs have been known to become so 
unmanageable that they were very rarely or never freed ; 
but it is a notorious fact that wherever such dogs have 
been known to be employed, outrages against property 
have been comparatively unknown. 

Now a few words on the employment and manage- 
ment of night dogs, trained as I have explained, will 
conclude this chapter. 

It must be borne in mind that these dogs are, in the 
vast majority of cases, used only as prevention to thieving, 
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burglary, and poaching. When anyone is discovered tres- 
passing, or is found otherwise unaccountably on land or 
premises where he has no business to be, especially in the 
darkness of the night, the owner of the dog, on discovering 
the intruder, calls out to him to stand still, and explains 
that if he does not, he will then slip the dog to stop him. 

If the intruder is not an evil-doer, and has got there 
by some mistake, he has no possible objection to do as 
he is bidden, and the matter can be then satisfactorily 
explained. 

If he came there on evil intent, his best plan will 
certainly be to surrender, on being thus found out. If he 
does not and tries to bolt, the dog, muzzled, is slipped, and 
soon reaches him, and keeps him at bay by trying 
to seize him. A powerful dog, moreover, though muzzled, 
generally upsets his man by repeatedly jumping at his 
throat, when his weight brings the fellow to the ground* 
But there is no biting possible, and if the fellow gets 
a few bumping falls, whom has he to thank for them but 
himself .'^ 

I may parenthetically state that I have seen three men 
kept at bay, and knocked down one after another, by one 
dog, and detained thus until they could be secured, and I 
may also state that after that the whole place was given a 
very wide berth to by such gentry. Some few men, how- 
ever, on being found out, offer resistance, and if armed with 
guns or other firearms do not scruple to fire, not only at 
the dogs, but at the owners or servants as well ; but they 
rarely get the best of it, and unless they have been oft-con- 
victed criminals, and dread being caught again, they do not 
resort to such means. 

Flight, in ninety cases out of a hundred, is the chance 
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of escape resorted to, and if the place be a wood, without a 
dog, the fellows could not be traced and stopped. I have 
been in a few encounters of this sort, and to the best of my 
recollection, out of, say, half-a-dozen trips of this kind, only 
one man offered resistance ; he fired at the dog, missed 
him, and was forthwith floored himself. Had the dog been 
unmuzzled he would have throttled the fellow, and we had 
the greatest difficulty in hauling him off the cringing 
sneak. 

In short, a night dog well up to his work will, in my 
estimation, be better for the protection of a lonely place 
than ten watchers, lodge-keepers, or gamekeepers acting as 
watchmen. The dread of the dog keeps evil-doers out of 
the way, and I could name many instances illustrating that 
fact. Places where not a night hardly was passed but 
5ome bother took place, became as peaceful as a City 
square, the moment a really good night dog was known to 
be used by the patrol. Such being the case, people who 
are annoyed, and wish to have peace, cannot do better than 
try that remedy. The training of a night dog is not long 
or arduous : and I trust my hints will be found acceptable 
by those of my readers who did not know how to proceed 
in the matter. It is very easy, and a night dog, well 
broken, will be found, in the vast majority of cases, a 
^* perfect cure." 



FRENCH BASSETS. 

Any hound which stands lower than sixteen inches (no 
matter his " provincial " breed) is called in France and in 
Belgium, a basset. The derivation of the expression basset 
is clear; i,e, bos means low, and therefore basset means 
low set, a very appropriate denomination — as applied to 
these diminutive hounds. 

The vast army of French bassets may be divided into 
three grand classes : bassets djambes droites, straight-legged ; 
ditto, ajambes demUtorseSy with forelegs half crooked ; and 
ditto, ajambes torses ^ forelegs fully crooked. And in each 
of these classes will be found three varieties of coats, viz. 
the bassets d poll ras, smooth-coated ; those d poll dur^ 
rough-coated ; and a class, half rough half smooth-coated, 
which is called half griffons. 

The types vary for almost each province, but the general 
characteristics remain throughout pretty well the same. 
All well-bred bassets have long pendulous ears, and 
hounds' heads ; but the crooked-legged breeds show always 
better points in these respects than the straight-legged ones, 
simply because when a man wishes to breed a good basset 
djambes torses ^ he is obliged to be very careful in selecting 
the stock to breed from, if he does not wish his experiment 
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to end in failure ; for, should there be the slightest admixture 
of foreign blood, the " bar sinister " will be at once shown 
in the forelegs. Hence, the bassets djambes torses show, 
as a rule, far better properties than their congeners. 

In build the basset djambes torses is comparatively long 
in the barrel, and is very low on his pins — so much so, that 
when hunting he literally drags his long ears on the ground. 
He is the slowest of hounds, and his value as such cannot 
be over-estimated. His style of hunting is peculiar, inas- 
much that he will have his own way, and each one tries for 
himself; and if one of them finds and "says" so, the 
others will not blindly follow him and give tongue, simply 
because he does (as some hounds accustomed to work in 
packs are apt to do), but, on the contrary, they are slow to 
acknowledge the alarm given, and will investigate the 
matter fo^ themselves. Thus, under covert, bassets djambes 
torses, following a scent, go in Indian file, and each one 
speaks to the line according to his own sentiments on the 
point, irrespective of what the others may think about it. 
Fn this manner it is not uncommon to see the little hounds, 
when following a crossed track, crossing each other's route 
without paying any attention to one another ; and, in short, 
each of them works as if he were alone. This style I 
attribute to their slowness, to their extremely delicate 
powers of scent, and to their innate stubborn confidence in 
their own powers. 

Nevertheless, it is a fashion which has its drawbacks ; for, 
should the individual hounds hit at first on separate tracks of 
different animals — unless at once stopped and put together 
on the same one — they will each follow his find, and let the 
shooter, or shooters, do his, or their, best. That is why a 
shooter who is fond of that sort of sport rarely owns more 
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than one or two of these hounds. One is enough, two may- 
be handy in difficult cases, but more would certainly entail 
confusion, precisely because each one of them will rely only 
on the evidence of his own senses. 

I have now several clever bassets djambes torses in my 
mind's eye, and their general description would be about 
as follows : Height, between ten inches and fifteen inches at 
shoulder; longish barrels ; very crooked forelegs, with little 
more than an inch or two of daylight between the knees ; 
stout thighs ; gay flags ; conical heads ; long faces ; ears long 
enough to overlap each other by an inch or two (and more 
sometimes) when both are drawn over the nose ; heavy- 
headed rather, with square muzzles, plenty of dewlap, eyes 
deep set under heavy wrinkles ; forepaws wide and well 
turned out ; markings hare-pied and white, black-tan and 
white, tan and white ; black with tan eyebrows, and tan 
legs and belly, &c. — in short, all the varieties of hound 
markings will be found among them. They have excellent 
tongue for their size, and when in good training and good 
condition they will hunt every day, and seem to thrive on 
it. They are very fond of the gun, and many are cunning 
enough to "ring" their game, if missed when breaking 
covert, back again to the guns until it is shot. Some of 
•these bassets are so highly prized that no amount of money 
will buy them, and, as a breed, it may safely be asserted 
that it is probably the purest now in existence in France. 
They hunt readily deer, roebuck, wild boars, wolves, foxes, 
hares, rabbits, &c. ; but if entered exclusively for one 
species of quarry, and kept to it, they never leave it to run 
riot after something else. I have seen one, when hunting 
a hare in a park, running through fifty rabbits and never 
noticing them. They go slowly, and give you plenty of 
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time to take your station for a shot — hence their great 
value in the estimation of shooters. They are chiefly used 
for smallish woods, furze fields, and the like, because if 
uncoupled in a forest they do not drive their game fast 
enough ; and though eventually they are bound to bring it 
out, yet the long time they would take in so doing would 
tell against the sport. Moreover, large forests are cut 
about by ditches, and here and there streamlets, boulders, 
and rocks intervene, which difficulties the short crooked- 
legged hound would be slow in surmounting. He is, 
therefore, not so often used there as for smaller coverts, 
where his voice can, throughout the hunt, be heard, and 
thereby direct the shooters which post of vantage to take. 

As regards the coats of bassets a jambes torses^ there 
are both rough, half-rough, and smooth-coated specimens ; 
but the two latter predominate greatly — in fact, I have but 
rarely seen very rough bassets ci jambes torses, I saw three, 
once, in the Ardennes ; they were very big hounds for 
bassets, and were used chiefly to drive wolves, roebuck, 
and wild boars. They were a poll diir with a vengeance, 
and, when "riled," their backs were up like quills. Of 
course in these matters the chasseurs breed their hounds 
according to the ground they have to hunt over, and, 
accordingly, it will be found that in provinces of com- 
paratively easy coverts, such as vineyards, small woods, 
furze fields, &c., smooth-coated or half-rough-coated bassets 
are in universal demand. In Brittany, Vendue, Alsace, 
Lorraine, on the contrary, wherever the coverts are ex- 
tensive and very rough, rougher-coated hounds are used ; 
but poil durs are scarce, as far as diminutive hounds are 
concerned. 

Bassets a jambes demi-torses are simply crosses between 
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bassets djambes torses and bassets djambes droites. They 
are usually bigger than the former and smaller than the 
latter, although it must be borne in mind that there are 
several varieties of bassets djambes droites quite as small 
as the smallest with crooked legs ; in short, there are so 
many subdivisions in each breed that any classification 
must necessarily be general. 

There are eighty-nine Governmental departments in 
France. In each department beagles are employed, more 
or less, yet it is rare that, even in the same department, the 
beagles of one village are like those bred in the next, and 
to crown it all, every department goes in for a special 
general type. I must therefore treat the subject in a 
general manner. 

The advantages claimed by the owners of bassets d 
jambes demi-torses are these: firstly, these hounds are almost 
as sure-nosed as the full crooked breeds ; secondly, they 
run faster, and yet not fast enough to spoil shooting ; thirdly, 
in a wood with moderate ditches, being bigger in body 
and higher on the leg than the full-crooked beagles, they 
can clear the ditches at a bound, whereas the full jambes 
torses has to go down into them, and scramble up on the 
other side. In points they are pretty much like their 
congeners, but already the cross tells. The dewlap is not 
so pronounced, the muzzle not so stout in proportion to 
general size ; the ears are much shorter, the face is stumpy, 
the occiput is not so sharp, the body is not so long, the 
stern is carried straighter, the feet are rounder, the wrinkles 
in the face are fewer, the eye is smaller, and the coat, 
as a rule, is coarser. The increase in size is also great. 
I have seen such reaching to fully sixteen inches, and I 
believe they had been obtained by a direct cross from a 
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regular chien courant (hound) with a full basset it jambes 
torses. When sire and dam are both good, there is no 
reason why the progeny should not answer the breeder's 
purpose ; but I confess to a tendency for either one thing 
or another, and were I to go in for fancy for that breed of 
hounds I would certainly get either a thoroughly crooked 
basset or a thoroughly straight-on-his-pins beagle. 

By-the-way, a black and tan, or a red, basset d. jambes 
torseSy cannot, by any possible use of one's eyes, be dis- 
tinguished from a dachshund of the same colour, although 
some German writers assert that the breeds are quite 
distinct. To the naked eye there is no difference, but in the 
matter of names (wherein some German scientists particu- 
larly shine), then, indeed, confusion gets worse confounded. 
They have, say, a dozen black and tan bassets d jambes 
torses before them. Well, if one of them is a thorough 
good-looking hound, they call him dachs bracken ; if he is 
short-eared, and with a pointed muzzle, they cap him with 
the appellation of dachshund. Between you and me, kind 
reader, it is a distinction without a difference, and there is 
no doubt that both belong to the same breed. I will, at a 
fortnight's notice, place a basset d jambes torseSy small size, 
side by side with the best dachshund hound to be found, 
and if any difference in legs, anatomy, and general appear- 
ance of the two can be detected, I shall be very greatly 
surprised. That the longer-eared and squarer-muzzled 
hound is the better of the two for practical work there is 
not the shadow of a doubt ; but, of course, if digging 
badgers is called sport, then, of course, the dachshund 
terrier is the proper article. But that is not to be admitted. 
One cannot breed hounds from terriers, whereas one can 
breed terriers from hounds, and therefore the dachshund 
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terrier is descended from the basset djambes torses. As for 
dachshund hounds, they are in every respect bassets A 
jambes torses \ that is the opinion I have come to, after a 
great deal of experience. Quarrelling about names is an 
unprofitable occupation. Never mind the " bracken '' or 
the " hund," since the two articles are alike. I say, from 
the evidence of my senses, that they must come from the 
same stock, and since they cannot come from a terrier 
pedigree, the hound one is the only logical solution. 

The basset i jambes droites is synonymous with our 
beagle ; but whereas our beagles rarely exceed fourteen 
inches, it is not uncommon to see some bassets reaching 
even sixteen inches in France ; but it should be remembered 
that then, even among the French, appellations will differ. 
Thus, a certain school will call sixteen-inch bassets petits 
chiens courafits, and will deny them the right of being called 
bassets, being, in their estimation, too high on the leg. I 
agree with them. The characteristics of bassets d jambes 
droites are: A somewhat shorter face than those with 
crooked legs ; ears shorter, but broader, and very soft 
usually ; neck, a shade longer ; stern carried straight up ; 
good loins ; short bodies, very level from shoulder to rump 
— ^whereas the two other breeds are almost invariably a 
shade lower at shoulder than at the stern. Some show the 
OS occipitis well marked ; others are more apple-headed ; 
the hair is coarse on the tail, the feet are straight and com- 
pact, knees well placed, thighs muscular and well propor- 
tioned ; in short, they are an elegant-looking, dashing, and 
rather taking breed as a rule. But in work there is a world 
of difference. The crooked-legged ones go slow and sure ; 
the straight-legged ones run into the defect of fast hounds, 
i.e. they go too fast occcasionally for their noses ; they are 
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not quite so free either from riot ; but wherever pretty fast 
work is required, and when the covert requires some doing 
in the way of jumping drains and scrambling over boulders, 
&c., then they will carry the day. They are chiefly .used 
for large game in pretty large coverts, and run in small 
packs. For fast fun, exercise, and music they will do ; but 
for actual shooting commend me to the basset d. jambes 
torses. With such a little hound, if he knows you and 
understands your ways, you are bound to bag, and alone he 
will do the work of ten ordinary hounds; and in truth there 
are few things more exciting to the sportsman than to hear 
his lonely crooked-legged companion merrily, slowly, but 
surely, bringing his quarry to his gun. Some of the 
pleasantest moments of my life have been thus spent ; and 
once, having shot two wolves that had been led out to me 
by a basset d, jambes torses, I fairly lifted up the little 
beggar to my breast and hugged him, and I called him a 
pet and a dear, and all that sort of bosh, and I thought 
that in all my life I had never seen a pluckier or cleverer 
little fellow. 

In short, there is no doubt that for purposes of shooting, 
bassets, of whatever breeds, are pre-eminently excellent. 
They run very true, and are more easily taught the tricks 
of game than full-sized hounds. This I have found out 
from experience. The average large hound, once in full 
swing on a scent, runs ahead like a donkey. But bassets 
seem to reason, and when they come to an imbroglio of 
tracks, purposely left by the quarry to puzzle them, they 
are rarely taken in ; but, slowly and patiently setting to 
work, they unravel the maze, and eventually pick up again 
the wily custom.er's scent. Hence, for the man who can 
only keep one or two hounds to be used with the gun, 
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there is no breed likely to suit him better than bassets, for 
they are sure not to lose the scent, whatever takes place, 
and their low size enables them to pick it up when it 
is so cold that a large hound would perhaps not even 
notice it. 

They have also a good deal of pluck, to which they add 
a sort of reasoning discretion. To illustrate my meaning, 
I will give an instance to the point, viz. very few hounds 
of any kind take readily to hunting wolves, and when they 
do take to it they hunt in a pack, each hound countenancing 
the other. Now some well-bred bassets will hunt a wolf 
singly. I have stated already that I have had the pleasure 
of killing two wolves that were individually hunted by one 
basset. This, therefore, shows extraordinary pluck on the 
part of the little hound ; for, be it known that, as a rule, 
any hound or dog who comes for the first time on the scent 
of a wolf, forthwith bolts home, or hides behind his master, 
for protection. 

On the other hand, bassets are cautious. When they, 
by chance, come near a wolf, or a wild boar, or a stag, or 
any other wild animal on whom they could make but little 
impression, but who is, on the other hand, likely to do them 
an irretrievable injury, they never run the risk, but bay at 
him from a distance. As long as he chooses to stop they 
will stand by, and they will resume hunting him as soon 
as he will ^ start ; but they will only run at him when the 
final fatal shot has been fired. 

Some bassets are used for vermin killing (badger, fox, 
&c.) ; others are employed for pheasant shooting, woodcock 
shooting, partridge shooting, besides their legitimate employ- 
ment in hunting ground game. When used for birds they 
are frequently called to, to keep them within range, and 
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generally a bell or small brass grelot is fastened to their 
collar, that the shooter may know where they are. 
Some men make their bassets retrieve, even from water ; 
and most bassets will go to ground readily to fox or 
badger. 

Finally, some peasants use their extraordinary powers of 
scent to find truffles. Their training for that sort of 
business is wonderfully simple. The hound, when young, 
is kept a day without food, and a truffle being shown to 
him, the peasant throws it into some small covert, or hides 
it in stones, or buries it lightly in the ground, and makes 
the dog find it. When he has done so he gives him a piece 
of bread. 

This sort of thing being repeated until the basset looks 
readily for the truffle, he is then taken to those places in the 
neighbourhood of which truffles are known or suspected to 
be, and the peasant, pretending to throw away the usual 
truffle, tells the dog, ^^ Cherche ! cherche!^^ (seek! seek!), 
whereupon the little hound diligently ferreting about the 
ground, soon comes upon a truffle scent, and begins digging 
for it. At the first sign of that process the peasant relieves 
him and digs out the precious tubercle, and so on. There 
are some other species of dogs also used for that sort of 
work ; but the basset, owing to his acute power of scent, is 
mostly preferred by the professional chercheurs de tmffes. 
Some of these men, however, use pigs for the purpose. 

Concerning those French bassets which have from time 
to time been exhibited at our shows, some of them have 
shown fair points, but none of them had the very long ears 
which one will notice with the bassets in the foresters* 
kennels on the Continent. Moreover, in the classes set 
aside for bassets, I do not remember having seen a good 
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basset Ajambes torses^ though there were one or two fair speci- 
mens of half-crooked and straight-legged bassets. If my 
memory serves me right, the Earl of Onslow's were straight- 
legged, half-rough-coated bassets, with remarkably short 
ears. Mr. Millais's Model was a black -white -and -tan 
smooth-coated basset, with very fair properties — the best I 
have seen in England, so far, and a Vend^en basset was a 
regular griffon ; I forget now the state of his legs, but his 
coat was just the sort of jacket for the rough woods of 
Brittany and Vendue. 

On the other hand, in the classes for dachshunds, I have 
seen some first-rate black and tan, and also red, bassets d 
jambes torses^ all smooth-coated. No doubt, eventually, 
classes will be set apart for each individual breed, and in 
such a case there is a very fine field yet open for an enter- 
prising exhibitor wishing to produce bassets in open 
court. 
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